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P E E i' A G E. 



The Samaritans, as Dean Stanley justly remarks, are 
''the oldest and smallest sect iu the world/' and, I 
may also add, perliaps the most interesting. Haying 
inhabited Nablns, where they now dwell, since the time 
of Nehemiah, and having perpetuated their ancient 
customs and sentiments, the life of such a people 
cannot but be of importance, especially to the Bible 
student. An increasing interest in them has been felt 
by learned men in Eui'ope since the time of Scaliger, 
and a correspondence of small extent, and at distant 
periods, was opened with them by certain Europeans.* 

Several eminent travellers have given brief notices of 
the Samaritans,! but no full account of them, so far as 
I am aware, has ever been attempted. With the view 



* These letters have been com- 
piled and edited by M. De Sacy, 
and published in Vol. XII. "Bib- 
liothfeque du Roi,'^ Paris, 1831. 

f Robinson, in his ** Biblical 
Researches in Palestine" (3 vols., 
London, 1847) ; Wilson, in the 
"Lands of fhe BiUe" (2 vola, 
London, 1847) ; Boirring, m hb 
tract on " Samaria and the Sa- 
maritans" (London, 1837) ; She - 
jaby| in hia ^'NoticcB of Modern 



SomarilaiiB*' (London, 1855) ; Mim 
Beaufort's " Egyptian Sepalchres 
and Syrian Shrines" (2 vols., Lon- 
don, 1S62) ; Stanley on the Sa- 
maritan Passover," in a note to 
"Sermons in the East" (London, 
1863) ; Onnre, in a notice on 
"Nablns and iho Samaritans'' in 
."Yaeatioii Toniisis'* (London, 
1861) ; and Abb6 Barges' ** Les 
SamariUitts de Naplonse'* (F^un% 
1856). 
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PKEFACE. 



of ciuleiivouiin*^ to supply this dcsiuleratnni, I visited 
them ou two diifereut occasions — once in 1855, and 
again in 1860 — remaining with them some months. 
During this time I had daily intercourse with Amram, 
the priest, and he is my sole authority for all the im- 
portant fiacts I have given concerning his people. In 
eliciting information from him, I made Jewish life my 
staud-poiut, so as to be able to compare the Samaritaus 
and Jews, to know in what they agreed and in what 
they differed, and it is for the reader to judge how &r 
I have succeeded. I have puqiosely refrained from ad- 
vancing any of my own speculations, or of making any 
comments, bnt have confined myself to merely record* 
ing as &ithfully as I conld jnst what I saw and heard. 

The first Part, being a brief survey of the ueigh- 
bonrhood, and an account of the other inhabitants 
of Nablns, will, I trust, be not less acceptable to the 
reader. 

Yohannah El Karey, a young Arab, and a native of 
Nablus, whom I first met at Jerusalem and there en- 
gaged to read Arabic with me, accompanied me to his 
native place, and rendered me great assistance ; which 
I am glad to acknowledge here. 

For fuller information on sundry Jewish points, I 
must refer the reader to my British Jews." 

40, Lonsdale Square, London, 
November, lo(>4. 
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NABLUS 

AND 

THE MODERN SAMARITANS 



CHAPI£B L 



A OSNERAL VIEW OV THE NXIOBBOUaUOOP. 



IHE neiglibourliood of Nablus, or Shechom, is one 



of the most interesting and important spots men- 
tioned in the early bistoiy of the Holy Land. There 
is every reason to beliere that venerable and sacred 
associations have clustered around it from the earliest 
period. In all probability, Gerizim had been a con- 
secrated mount, and had witnessed the performance 
of sacrifice and religious rites, ages before Abraham 
and his grandson Jacob erected there their altars to 
Jehovah. Nor is it nnlikely that Ebal also had wit- 
nessed similar solemnities. And in the early history 
of the Israelites, as we shall snbsequently see, She- 
ehem became the capital of the conquerors, and ezer- 
dsed no small inflaenoe over the destinies of the 
nation. 

The great natural features of the neighbourhood are 
the two monntains Gerizim and £bal, standing erect 




2 NABLUB AND [Cs. L 

lika two giaBts, as if in defianoe of each other, with the 
little yalley rnzming between them ; and on the eastern 
Bide the extensiye and noble plain^ stretching from north 
to soath. 




1 . Joseph's tomb. 6. Sit es Salamiyah. 

2, Jticob's well. 7. Imad ed Dia. 
8. Euins on Mount EbaL 8. Amud. 

4. Askar. 9. Samaritan sacred places. 
6. Andcot tonl). 



We shall, first of all, take a general Burey of the 
two ibonntains. 

It is dif^cult to determino the origin of the names of 
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these monntams. Of Gemim,* the most probable is 

the one proposed by Gesenius, who derives it from the 
name of an ancient tribe — the Gerzi or Gerzites, who, 
it seemsy had encamped here. The name of this people 
is only once mentioned in history, and then in conjunc- 
tion with the Geshurites and Amalekites, where it is 
said that those nations were of old the inhabitants of 
the land (1 Sam. xzvii. 8) ; referring, however, in this 
instance, not to the neighbourhood of Mount Gerizim, 
but to the south of Palestine, " as thou goest to Shur, 
even nnto the land of Egypt." If this derivation is 
correct, Gerizim would mean the hill of the Gerizites." 
There is an instance of a similar derivation in another 
neighbourhood. In Genesis x. 18, the Zemarites are 
named as a CanaanitlBli tribe, but their name does bat 
once reappear in history, and then only in a local name 
— the Mount Zemarain, with a city of the same name 
thereon (2 Chron. xiii. 4 ; Josh, xviii. 22). 

The name of Ebal f is, perhaps, still more uncertain. 
The derivation given to it by Gesenius, void of 
leaves^ has no foundation. Amram, the Samaritan 
priest — of whom more anon — derived it from to 

• The natives call it Et-Tur. as the name is not included in the 

This name was given to it from Samaritiin list of names of the 

early times. The earliest author mountain. De Sacj, quoting this 

that nentiont this name ia, I be> paBsagefrcmkadiifereiitmaiiiiBcript, 

lien^ El-Hasadi, in his ** Ueadowa lias it Tur-bezik (ncLChrestomatlde 

of Qold and Minea of Qema,** vrit- Arabe» torn* it pp. 842, 848). 
ten about the beginning of the f The names by which the natiyea 

tenth century. He teUs us that call this part of the monntiun are 

the mountain was so called by the Sit es Salami i/ah, &nd Imad ed Ih'n, 

Samaritans tliemselves. Tliis, how- from the tombs of two Mohammedaa 

e?ery would seem to be a miblake, saints hercinatter noticed. 

B 2 
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mcwm, from the fieust that the slepes of this monntaixi 

have been the burial-places of the inhabitants of these 
parts from the remotest ages. This derivation involves 
the anomaly of exchanging Aleph and Ain ; bat similar 
anomalies being known to the Semitic languages, we 
may, perhaps, accept it — at all events, until some other 
moie tenable be suggested. It may be, after all, that 
the names of both mountains belong to a language fiur 
anterior to the period of the Israelitish conquest — ^the 
language of some aboriginal tribe now lost to history. 

The height of these mountains, compared with that 
of the mountain-diain to which they belong, is not 
remarkably great. They both reach an elevation of 
about 2500 feet above the level of the Mediterranean, 
But the towns of Saphet, in the north, and Hebron, in 
the south of Palestine, stand at no less an elevation 
than 2800 feet ; while the two extremities of the chain 
—Mount Hermon in the norlih, and the heights of 
Sinai in the south — ^tower up to about an elevation of 
from 10,000 to 11,000 feet. In relation, however, to 
the immediate neighbourhood and the sunounding dis- 
trict, Mounts Gerizim and Ebal appear to great advan- 
tage. At their eastern abutments, the extensive and 
noble plain stretches from north to south, whilst the 
mountains themselves run in parallel ranges from east 
to west, having the little valley of Shechem lying be- 
tween. This valley has an elevation of about 1700 
feet above the Mediterranean, and the mountains them- 
selves tower up some 800 feet higher stiU, attaming the 
aforesaid elevation of 2500 feet. The sight of both. 
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lifting np their gigantic heads as twin lords of the 
mountains of £phraami is yeiy stiildng ; and the 
from their smnmits, extending from the high range 
beyond the Jordan on the east, to the blue waves of the 
Mediterranean on the west, is truly magnificent. 

It has been the general opinion from a very early 
date, that the two mountains differ essentially in their 
appearance and fertility, Genzim having by far the 
preference. Borne of Uie early trayellers, such as 
Benjamin of Tndela,* have confirmed this opinion. 
Maundrelljf however, with his usual good sense and 
discriminationi states that neither had much to boast of ; 
and other modem trayellers have endorsed his opinion, 
which is, upon the whole, undoubtedly correct. From 
the town (Nablus) to the eastern opening of the valley 
distance of about a mile and a half— where the 
two mountain ranges haye their tsrtarting points, which 
are, strictly speaking, the Mounts Gerizim and Ebal, 
both mountains rise immediately from the yalley in 
steep and mostly precipitous decliyities to the height, 
as already said, of 800 feet ; and both, as seen from 
the yalley, are equally naked and sterile. But imme* 
diately behind the city, and there only, Gerizim has the 
advantage, owing to a copious stream that flows through 
a small ravine at the west side of the town. Here are 
orchards and gardens, fall of life and yegetation. On 
Ebal also, opposite the town, there are seyeral gardens 
and cultivated plots; some are old, but the majority 
are of late planting, and all are in a comparatiyely 

• Travels, 1160-1173. t Tnvdi, !.]>. 1697. 
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thriving condition. They can never, however, equal 
those on the Gerisdm side, on account of a deficiency of 
water. Nor do the tops of the two mountains present 
any very essential differences. All the difference that 
does exist is decidedly in favour of £bal« Both are 
cultivated to some extent, and bear crops of grain, as 
well as affording pasturage for flocks of goats ; both, 
however, are bare of trees. On £bal, beyond the 
highest ridge in front of the town, is a considerable 
space, well cultivated, comprising several fine fields of 
grain and some good vineyards. On its northern side, 
and on its eastern brow also, it appeared much superior 
to any part of Qeiisdm, so far as I could judge. The 
northern slopes, with the adjoining undulating plain, 
have a remarkably fine appearance. The whole district 
is dotted vrith vineyards, olive-groves, cornfields, and 
all the pleasing variety of a careful cultivation. In 
fact, it is one of the richest and most delightful scenes 
in the whole country. 

I may as well, perhaps, add here, that both hills 
are infested witli jackals, which frequently strike up 
nocturnal concerts, those of one hill answering 
those of the other, and vieing with each other in 
their antiphonal but hideous music. I was told 
by the natives that Ebal was not unfrequently 
visited by hysanas and other beasts of prey, 
especially bears. None of these did I have the 
satisfaction of seeing. One day, however, whilst 
traversing the summit, two beautiful gazelles sprang, 
up before u^; and about half an hour afterwards. 
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wliflst my eyes were intently fixed npon a cnrions 
circle of stones, as I was walking towards it, I trod 
upon a poor timid haEe, vbich bounded off before I 
had a moment's time to console it. These were 
the only animals seen by me upon this mountain. 

Before closing these remarks on Mount Ebal, I 
will add a brief aooonnt of the remains I there met 
withy in the course of seferal Tidts made during my 
stay in the neighbonrhood ; and I feel the more 
interest in so doing, inasmuch as no modem 
traTeller, so far as I am aware, has visited it, 
with the exception of tho late Mr. Bartlett, who 
made one hasty scramble up its side. 

About midway to the summit, fronting the dty, 
stands the only edifice now remaining on Mount 
Ebal; this is called "Imad ed Din" — the pillar 
of religion. According to the current tradition 
this *^ Lnad ed Din " was built over the tomb of a 
Mohammedan saint of tho same name (tho building, 
of coarse, receiving its name horn the saint), who 
flourished some 500 years ago. Since then the 
mountain itself, especially the side upon which the build- 
ing stands, has been commonly called by that name. 
The building is used as a mosque; but some of the 
natiye Christians told me that originally it was a 
Christian church. It consists of two apartments. 
The first, comprising the southern end of the 
building, measures twenty-four feet long by twenty- 
one feet wide, and is surmounted by a dome. The 
floor was partly paved with fragments of very 
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beantifbl mosaio woik, ^mnght in marble of led, 

blue, and white. Some were of a circular form, 
measuring three feet in diameter, and others were 
equare, of a somewhat similar size. The second, or 
inner room, occupying the northern end, has a 
length of twenty-four feet, and is ten and a half 
leet in breadth. The floor here was coyered with a 
filthy straw matting, and in the middle was a large 
wooden lamp-stand, made in imitation of a tree 
with a goodly number of branches. On these a 
number of kmps were hanging, together with a 
formidable array of filthy rags, placed there by 
pilgrims in honour of the saint, whose tomb, 
they say, is in the northern wall, indicated by a 
marble slab placed against it. In the front of the 
building, on the north-western side, is a court, 
measuring some forty feet square. In the north- 
western oomer of this court is a small and dirty 
out-building of modem date. Into this, I was 
informed, the Mohammedans go when making a 
covenant with the dead saint regarding any object 
they may have in view, promising if he grant them 
success, that they will in return make a feast to his 
honour. Near this, and within the court, is a well 
hewn out of the ro<^, measuring eighteen feet 
square and about eighteen feet deep, with a flight of 
ten steps leading down into it under a pointed arch. 

Clambering up from this building until we 
reached the top of the first ridge, we came to an 
immense number of loose stones, which might 
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lead the traTeller, at first flight, to eondade that 
they must be the ruins of former buildings; bnt 
upon closer examination he finds that there is no 
endenee to support such a conclusion. Continuing 
our course eastward, and reaching the highest 
ridge fronting the town, we find that the summit 
forms a Mnd of circular mound enclosed by a wall 
of loose stones. Viom a distance it appears like 
the remains of a strong tower — and when approaching 
it for the first time, I had great hopes that it would 
prove to be someihing of the kind; but, to my great 
disappointment, I found that it was only the enclosure 
of a very poor \ineyard. Still, from the configura- 
tion of the pkce, as weU as from the yast number 
of stones fit fbr building, I cannot but think that 
some massive structure must have stood here in 
former ages. Dr. Olin states, in his Travels, that he 
saw, or imagined he saw, from Gerizim, the ap« 
pearance of ruins on Ebal, nearly opposite Nablus, 
but was unable to satisfy himself by a nearer ex- 
amination. I have no doubt he saw what I am now 
speaking of, and very naturally supposed it to be ruins. 

Crossing these vineyards, with their shrubs and wild 
flowers, which made every step we took redolent with 
sweet odours, we came to a table-land on the north-east, 
where there are several excellent vineyards and well- 
tilled plots of ground. Here I stumbled upon what ap- 
peared to me to be the remains of an andent road. It 
ran from this spot, in a northerly direction, towards the 
summit of the mountain. I fully intended to examine 
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it carefully before leaving the neighboiirliood, but failed 
to do so, I am persuaded, bowever, that there was an- 
ciently a road here, audi I should conclude^ superior to 
anything now found in the country. It struck me at 
the time, from its apparent breadth and regularity, that 
on careful examination it might prove to he the remains 
of a Boman road, Palestine never having had good roads 
excepting the few constructed by the Eomans. 

On various parts of the table-land at the top of the 
mountain are several circular enclosures of loose 
stones, some standing, in a tolerahle state of preserva- 
tion, whilst others are partly demolished, with the 
stones scattered all around. Some of these stones 
have all the appearance of having been selected, if not 
prepared, for certain parts of the building ; but I could 
not fully satisfy myself whether or not I could trace on 
them the marks of hammer and chiseL One of these 
enclosures measured 210 feet in diameter, and some 
others are of similar dimensions. The question then 
presented itself, what could these he ? Were they the re* 
mains of any ancient constructions ? In reply it struck 
me forcibly at the time, that most likely they belonged 
to the aborigines, or perhaps to the Israelitish con- 
querors of the time of Joshua. And here it is wor&y 
of observation that the Hebrew word (chaUer), 
generally rendered court or village, means in its topo- 
graphical sense a village exactly corresponding to what 
these might have been — namely, a stone wall having 
tent-cloth drawn over it. It would be just the kind of 
village suitable for a people during their transition 
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state from a nomadio to a settled life. Many snch 
villages are mentioned, especially in the early history of 
the couniiy; such, for example, as Hazar-adar in the 
extreme south (Num. xxxiy. 4), and Hazar-enan in the 
eoLtreme north (Num. 9), and in all probahilitj, 

these on Mount £hal were of the same elass.* 

On the highest point, exactly fronting the temple 
spot on Mount Gerizim, are the remains of another 
enclosure, different from these. This is a square, 
measuring 108 feet on eyeiy side, hnilt mostly of large 
stones. The sonth-eastem and sonth-westem eomers 
are in a better state of preservation than the others. I 
ooold not altogether satisfy myself, in this case also, 
whether or not tools had been nsed in its erection. 
The space inside was entirely covered with luxuriant 
grass, with the exception of one spot, a little to the 
south of the centre — a circle of about a yard in 
diameter, which was perfectly bare. Some 800 feet 
east of this enclosure, we discovered an old cistern, 
measuring two yards and a half in diameter, but filled 
up with loose stones. A little farther down, still east- 
ward, we found another cistern, in a better condition. 
This was hewn out of the rock, and of a circular form. 
Its mouth measured two feet three inches in diameter; 
but, inside, it measured some eighteen feet in diameter. 
The bottom was covered with loose stones and rubbish ; 

* The Teddt, a Xnidiah haaSlj of long strips of goMuSt doHi 

Bot &r £rom Aleppo^ coiurtnick aewn together, and raiaed liigh by 

thdr honaee at preaent in the aame long poles of wood, the roof ia 

fuhioD. They \>m\d a stone waU formed, which ia impervious both 

■ome five ieet high, and by means to the laya of the mm and to xauu. 
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to what depth we could form no idea. Its present 
^ depth is about ten feet. About eighteen Seei to the 
west of this well we saw what appeared to be some kind 
of building, but covered to a level with the ground with 
loose stones and earth. We removed enough to dis* 
coyer what it was, and found it to be a piece of masonry, 
forming a flight of steps leading down to some sub- 
terranean place, most likely to the adjoining cistern. 
The three upper steps were in a comparatively good 
state of preservation, but lower down we could not 
penetrate, as we were not provided with any implements 
for digging. 

Below this, but dose by, we fotmd unmistakable 

evidences of a former dwelling. There were no im- 
portant ruins, nor could we trace any form of building ; 
but the spot was strewn over with fragments of pottery 
and tessellated stones. 

Some 600 feet further down the side of the mountain 
we found another circular enclosure of loose stones, 
measuring from sisty to seventy feet in diameter, but 
the wall much smaller than those on the summit. On 
its northern side was a ridge of rock, and, on examina- 
tion, we found there an ancient tomb. The entrance 
was completely blocked up with loose stones* We re- 
moved enough to make a partial examination. Both 
ante-chamber and tomb were hewn out of the rock. 
The former was a square of nine feet, and the top was 
worked into a pointed arch. The tomb itself, so far as 
we could discern, was similar to those near the foot of 
the mountain, which we shall presently notice. 
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When we sat and reflected upon the historical con- 
nections of Mount Ebal, it forcibly occurred to us that 
perhaps we had just beheld some of the most sacred 
spots in the history of the Israelitish conquerors. If, 
according to the Hebrew text, Joshua built an altar on 
£bal, then there is no spot in its whole range more 
&yonrable to its erection than that within the square 
enclosure which we have just described. The spot 
within it, so bare of all vegetation, might have been so 
. rendered firom observanees connected with the sacrificial 
duties, sucli as the use of salt ; and the cisterns and the 
dwelling close by, as well as the tomb, might have 
belonged to the priest's fiunily. This^ of coarse, is 
only bare supposition. 

Along the base of the mountain we found a goodly 
number of tombs hewn ont of the rock, mnch after the 
same style as those abont Jerosalem, especially those 
on the Hill of E\il Counsel. These tombs extend 
from the south-eastern corner of £bal westward beyond 
the city. To describe them all would be tedious and 
useless. A brief account of one must suffice, and will 
serve as an example of the rest, with this proviso, that 
the one under notice was the largest that I met with in 
good preservation. It is one of three tombs belonging 
to the same ante- chamber. This ante-chamber is hewn 
out of the rock, but open towards the south and to the 
sliy. It measures thirty-one feet and three inches in 
length, twenty-three feet and six inches in width, and 
from nine to twelve feet in depth. The entrance into 
the tomb is five feet and ten inches high, five feet and 
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six inches wide, and three feet and six inches deep. 
There had been double doors to it, hewn out of the 
rock itself, and of similar character with those in the 
tombs of the kings at Jerusalem, so often described by 




travellers. The doors themselves were not to be found, 
but the holes wherein the pivots turned were easily dis- 
tinguished. Having entered, we found the sepulchral 
chamber to be a square room, measuring six feet eight 
inches from east to west, and six feet eleven inches from 
north to south, with a flat ceiling. On the three sides 
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were niches for the dead. The one on the northern 
dde, opposite the entrance, was of a square form, with 
an arched roof, and divided by a grooye in the floor into 
two compartments. On the other two sides there were 
sunilar recesses, hut a little smaller in size, and withont 
a groove in the floor. 

This ante-chamber, with its suite of tombs, evidently 
belonged to an early period in the history of the 
country, and might have been originally the property 
. of one of the leading families of Israel. But I may 
bere remark that Amram, the Samaritan priest, told 
me that the oldest Samaritan burial-ground was in 
this locality, and the one under notice nnght baYO 
belonged to that people. I have only to add on this 
subject, that we found tombs apparently much older 
than any in this locality a little to the west of the city, 
on the slopes of Mount Ebal. 

Before we leave this mountain there remains one 
other spot to be idsited. It is a little past the south- 
eastern comer, close to the village called Askar. 
When passing this place one day, and noticing that 
a copious stream of water ran down past it, we traced 
its course until we found that it issued out of an 
artificial caTe, which ran some distance into the moun- 
tain. To the north of the cave, but close by, there 
was a huge block of stone, upon which we at once saw 
evident traces of art. The t<mt ensemble appeared as 
if it had been prepared for a seat — a land of rude 
throne fronting the east. Clambering to the top, we 
ibnnd that two shelves or steps had been chiselled 
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out of it. The npper one stood about forty inches 
from the snmmit of the stone, and measnied about 

fifteen feet in length. The lower one stood about 
twelve inches below this. A yard and a half lower 
down was a platform of six feet square, hewn out of 
the stone. Behind this was a hole chiselled out, 
about three feet deep, and a little more than three feet 
in diameter at the surfaee, but gradually narrowing, 
until at the bottom it only measured twehre inches. 
What could have been the object of this vast block of 
rude art we could form no conjecture. 

The entrance into the CiftTO, judging from its present 
appearance, had been richly adorned with a variety of 
sculptures, though only a few traces, and those 
imperfect, are now remaining. The cave itself is 
hewn out of the rock, and is seven feet deep and three 
feet wide. Along the centre of its floor an artificial 
trough is sunk, one foot wide and six inches deep, in 
which the stream flows. This trough, as well as the 
cave in general, is worked with great care. Having 
proceeded some sixty feet up the cave in a westerly 
direction, the trough ceased, and the vrater flowed over 
the whole floor. Wading along we found the water to 
be intensely cold. Some seventy- five feet farther 
brought us to a pointed arch in front of a grotto, which 
had thousands of bats clustering on its roof. On our 
left were two other grottoes, the three forming a kind 
of triangle — north, south, and west. The one on the 
south had an arched entrance, but not pointed. The 
one on the west had no arch, and its floor was strewn 
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over with largo blocks of stone, evidently hewn out 
of the place. It was out of this grotto the streftm 
issnecL We had now leaehed the end of the cave, 

I ought to have observed that the stream did not 
discharge itself from the mouth of the cave, but was 
made to flow through a cavity on the southem side 
near the month into another conall cave, whence it 
issued into a large square open reservoir hewn out of 
the platform rock nearly in £ront of the cave.* 

We shall now cross the valley and visit the romains 
that still exist on Mount Gerizim. There are two 
roads, or rather paths, leading up — one direct from 
NablnSy the other from the valley^ nearly a mile to the 
east of the dty. The easier one, and that which the 
inhabitants have been accustomed to use from the 
earliest ages, is the former. It leads through a small 
ravine behind the city on the west, past several luxu- 
riant gardens, and a copious stream of excellent 
water, the principal supply of the city. About midway 
to the top of the monntain the path divides into 
two — ^e one on the right hand leading to neighbour- 
ing villages, and that on the left leading to the top of 
the monntain. Fifteen or twenty minntes of not very 
hard dimbing will bring ns to the' first ridge, and 
another quarter of an hour will bring us to the highest 
and eastern platform. This is the site of all that is 

• This it cdled hj ilM inhailii- ^bbtf thcoauid aA laart. It i« 
UalB, affeor the name of thdr wed, to some small extent^ to Ini* 
hamlel^ Aim AOut, and is large gute tlie plain, 
flnom^ to wmfy a ]Mqpttl«fcion of 
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really interesting on Mount Gerizim. This part of the 
hill is strewn all over with the remains of former 
bufldings^ a fall desoriptioii of which wonld reqniie 
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more spaise than we ean now devote to it. We shall, 
therefore, confine onrselyes to s brief snrvey of the 
principal objects, 

1. On our right hand, as we approach the principal 
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rains, is the place where* the Samaritans perform the 
Pascal and other ceremonies. This spot we shall 

describe more fully when we come to speak of the 
Passover. 

2.' LeaTing a Tast amonnt of ruins on onr lefk hand, 

we come to the principal remains. They consist 
mostly of an enclosure nearly square, measuring about 
MO feet from east to west, and ahout 254 feet from 
north to sonth. At the four comers are sqnare pro- 
jections of different dimensions, varying from sixty- 
five to seventy-five feet in extent. These formerly 
formed square rooms or towers. In the middle of 
the southern wall is a similar one. The entrance into 
the enclosure is in the middle of the northern wall, 
and measures about seventeen feet in width. Near the 
centre of the square is an octagonal building, having 
its doorway on the northern side ; and close l)y, on its 
north-eastern side, are the ruins of what must once 
have been a most beautafnl dstem. The present 
remains of the walls of the enclosure vary in their 
measurement from five to fifteen feet in height, and 
from five to six feet in thickness. The stones are of 
moderate size. I measured several, and the largest I 
met with were about four feet nine inches long and 
two feet four inches deep ; they are all well cut and 
bevelled, as it is generally termed, in the PhoDnician 
and Jewish style. The eastern wall is built upon the 
crest of the mountain, overlooking the noble plain 
beneath. 

On the north-VTOStem side, and joined to the enclosure, 
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are walls, manifestly of similar date and character. 
They fonn a sqnaze of about 150 feet on each side, and 
are divided into three compartments — two small, and 
one large. The smallest of these, adjoining the north- 
western comer of the hurge endosnre, measures about 
sixty feet from east to west, and about thirty-nine feet 
from north to south. This has been used for a Moham- 
medan cemetery. Attached to this, on its eastern side, 
is the second compartment, measuring about ninety feet 
ftcm east to west, and about forty-nine feet from north 
to south. Both these enclosures are several feet lower 
than the main enclosure* To the north of these, and 
fiom fifteen to twenty feet still lower, is the third com- 
purtmcnt, occupying the remainder of the 150 feet 
square. 

From the entrance into the chief enclosure, the 
remains of another wall appear, running obliquely to 
the north-east, and, at a distance of 150 feet, there 
appears to have been a large room on the right-hand 
side, and a smaller one on the left ; now both in shape- 
less ruins. 

The square room in the north-eastern comer of the 
main enclosure is now used as a mosque. It is sur^ 
mounted by a cupola of modem construction, and, 
according to the Mussulman tradition, covers the remains 
of Sheech Ghranem. 

Such are the outlines* of these ruins, once the mag- 

* For farther account I most mains to be the ruina of a Roman 

itiBr mj readers to ** Mnrra/s fortress; and to M. De Saalcy, who 

nuidbook ol Syria;'* and Dr. has given a moce miirate hat fuido 

XoUnmit wlu) believes these re- fol deeoriptioii, together with a 
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mficent temple of the Samaritans, and occupying the 
most imposing site in the wliole of Palestine.* 

8. On the sonth-westem side of this main endosnxe, 
and at a distance of some 240 feet from it, is a platform 
of rock of rather a smooth surface, but irregular in its 
ontline. It has an inclination to the north-east ; and 
measnres forty- eight feet from east to west, and thirty- 
six feet from north to south. Near the southern extre- 
mity there is a hoUow in the surface, measuring fifteen 
inches by thirteen. At the north-western end there is 
a kind of cistern hewn out of the rock. This cistern 
appears to have been a very large work, but is now filled 
with rabbish within six feet or less of the top. It is 
ooyered with a very primitiye kind of masonry. The 
orifice, which measures nine feet in length, is made of 
two moderately large nnhewn stones, placed so as to 
form a kind of arch, with a small one between them as 
a lock. Two other stones are added to strengthen the 
work. The whole is strongly bat roughly finished, and 
has all the appearance of an ancient work. With the 
exception of the cistern, the whole place we are now 
viewing is in its natural condition ; there are no traces 
of art, no evidence of man's device* 

groimdplaii, Imt noi % Tory aooa- tending from the tmukJoKdaaie 

rate one. Mr. Tliomson, in his monntaiiM <m the east to the Medi- 

''LmuL and the Book," has givtn terranean on the west, upon the 

a more correct groundplan. blue bosom of which I could dis- 

• On ray first visit, in 1855, by tinctly see the white canvas of 

the assistance of my Samaritan some vessel. The view was much 

guide, I was ohie get up to the grander than even that from Mount 

top o( the mosque, and obtaJnod Tabor, 
tkeaea * moat ifiaAam vitv, ox- 
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According to the SAmaritan tradition, this rocky 
surface is the sacred shrine of Mount Gerizim from the 
remotest ages. It was here that Abraham prepared to 
sacrifice his son Isaac. This was the Bethel of Jacob, 
where the heavenly messengers held communion with 
the patriarch. Amram, the Samaritan priest, accom* 
panied me on my first visit to the spot, and, on our ap- 
proaching the place, he took off his shoes, because, he 
said, it was holy ground. He informed me that the 
surface of the rock was the ancient sanctuaiy of the 
Most High ; and that the hollow on the southern side 
was the Holy of Holies. There is no improbability in 
supposing that the spot has been the sanctuaiy of 
Gerizim from the earliest period ; the rock being the 
altar upon w^hich the sacrifices were slain and burnt, 
and the cistern the receptacle of the blood, entrails, 
.&c.; but what particular service had the hollow^ 
Amram's Holy of Holies — ^I cannot oonceiTe. 

I may here add, that on the north-eastern side of the 
principal enclosure, I noticed an opening, apparently 
into the earth, but I found it to be a trough, running 
underneath the enclosure, in the direction of the rock 
and cistern just mentioned, and emptying itself down 
the eastern brow of the mountain. It might haye had 
communication with this very place ; and certainly had 
with some place in that direction. It measured twenty- 
two inches in depth, and twenty inches in width, and 
was worked with burnt brick, well cemented inside. It 
bore the same character as the one that communicates 
between the Pools of Solomon and the Temple area. 
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I have only to add, that originally the Hebrews, 

like the Druids and other ancient nations, performed 
their religious ceremonies in the open air; and I 
noticed more than one nmilar surface on Monnt Ehal 
— ^but without a cistern attached to them — upon which, 
in all probability, similar rites were wont to be per- 
formed. 

4. Close to the western side of the main enolosnre, and 

running parallel to it, is a line of rocky slabs, called by 
the Samaritans Aasher Bdatat^ the ten stones; it 
appeared to me to be only a large roc^ platform, divided 
by natural fissures. The Samaritan tradition, however, 
asserts that the twelve stones put up by Joshua at GU- 
gal (Josh. iT. Id— 24)9 were removed from Gilgal, and 
placed nnder these huge blocks, and that they remain 
here to this day. But it is also said that the stones 
nnder this altar are written upon. There is no evidence 
that Joshua wrote at all upon the stones set up at Gilgal, 
but only on the stones sot up, according to the Hebrew 
text, in Mount Ebal (Deut. xxvii. 1—8), which we shall 
notice anon. Which of these were removed, according 
to the Samaritan tiiadition, to Monnt Gerizim, is a 
problem. The tradition is undoubtedly ancient, and 
referred to by early travellers. Benjamin of Tudehi, 
for example, teUs as that in his time (a.]>. 1162), the 
tradition whs, that the platform now referred to was an 
altar built with the Gilgal stones. To me, as to most 
if not to all modem travellers who have noticed it, the 
character of the platform appeared donbtfdl. I could 
not satisfy myself whether it was formed of detached 
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' stones placed together, or was one rocky platform, 
haying fissares on its surface. Nor could I see the 
reason why it is called the ten stones, as there were 
eridentlj twelve, or rather, thirteen ; unless oat of re- 
gard to the ten tribes that formed the kingdom of Israel. 
I have visited the place repeatedly, and^ on one occasion, 
in company with the Samaritan priest : on expressing 
my doubts with regard to their tradition, he expressed a 
perfect willingness to bring it to a test. The thought 
of discovering the stones of Gilgal, or those written npon 
by Joshna, was tmly electrifying ; and I determined npon 
excavating before leaving the neighbourhood. Elnowing 
the cnpidity of the local govemmenty and the fanaticiBm 
of the people generally^ I had to carry out my plan as 
quietly as possible, and on the 26th of March, 1860, I 
partly accomplished my object. I hired three Arabs, 
and, together with my Arab Mend Yohannah, we all set 
to. The Arabs, as nsnal, sincerely believed that I 
was seeking for some hidden treasure, nor would they 
be persuaded otherwise, but halted continually at their 
work until I had promised them a ftill share of the 
spoil, and a certain sum of backsheesh, should we fail 
to hnd anything. We commenced at the middle stone, 
and having uncovered the immediate earth, I found, to 
my great satis&ction, that they were really separate 
blocks of stone, and not one rocky platform. But next 
came disappointment : the stones were so heavy that we 
oould not turn them over without the aid of mechanical 
power, which we, unfortunately, did uot possess. I ex- 
amined the blocks as carefully as the circumstances 
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would admit of , bat could find no traoeB of any kind of 
writing. The stones, however, were not snffidently 

uncovered to enable me to satisfy myself that there was 
no wilting on them. It is not impossible that the Gil- 
gal stones are here, or even the ones written npon by 
Joshua. I hope, some day, to be more fortonate in the 
attempt to test the tradition. 

As a oonclnsion to onr brief snrvey of the antiquities 
of Gerizun, I may add that the earth, all around the 
spot where the temple stood, is strewn with the ruins 
of former buildings. I picked up fragments of old 
pottery, and I noticed several old cisterns here and 
there, some yery large, but all in ruins, and mostly 
hidden &om sight. 

I have already mentioned the yalley between the two 
mountains-^the valley of Shechem. It runs from east 
to west, and extends from the eastern abutments of the 
two mountains for several miles to the west. A por- 
tion of it only belongs to our present notice, namely^ 
from its eastern opening to the city of Nablus, a dis- 
tance of about a mile and a half. 

At its yery commencement, on either side, are the 
two most interesting monuments of the neighbourhood, 
Jacob's Well and Joseph's Tomb ; the former near the 
foot of Gerizim, and the latter near the foot of Ebal, 
as if keeping guard over the parcel of field bought by 
the patriarch of the children of Hamor, These we 
shall again visit. A little farther on, and near the 
centre of the valley, stands a small village, of which we 
shall have something yet to say. About half-way from 
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the entrance of the valley to the town of Nablus, we 
come to the place where the two mountains approach 
nearest to one another. Here the breadth of tha 
Talley is abont a qnarter of a mile, or a little more. 
Here also is the highest ground; and it forms the 
watershed between the valley of the Jordan on the ono 
hand, and the Mediterranean Sea on the other. The 
valley thus far is, at present, comparatively bare of all 
kinds of trees ; but I was told that^ in former years, 
there were nmnerons trees of various kinds studding 
the valley. As we proceed towards the city, the moun- 
tains again recede, and the valley widens to about half 
a mile or more. It is hardly in any part a flat level, 
but is a gradual slope of the two mountains until they 
dovetail into each other. The part nearest the city is 
well wooded from side to side. The olive^ as in the 
days when Jotham delivered his fkmous parable, is the 
principal tree. Some of these have the appearance of 
extreme age, far older than any in the neighbourhood 
of Jerusalem. The town itself is surrounded by 
orchards and gardens, where figs, mulberries, grapes, 
almonds, oranges, apricots, and other fruit luxuriate. 
The vegetables are various and abundant. Such are 
its general characteristies. 

This valley has been spoken of by travellers in the 
most glowing terms, and depicted as one of the most 
beautiful spots to be met with. Comparatively it is so. 
To the traveller who reaches it from Egypt and 
the south of Palestine, it appears like a kind of little 
paradise ; and even when reached from the more verdant 
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and fertile north, it pretty urell enstains its character. 

Instead of stones, and rocks, and barrenness, which , 
ahnost nniverBally characterize the country, espedaUy 
southward, we here meet with a strip of land hemmed 
in on both sides by two gigantic mountains, somewhat 
green with grass, and studded with olive-trees, and in 
the vicinity of the town ooyered by gardens and 
orchards, luxuriant with Tegetation, though destitute on 
the one hand of all traces of science, art, and taste, 
but abounding on the other with rubbish and filth of all 
kinds. Compared, therefore, with Palestine in general, 
the valley of Nablus is a beautiful garden ; but with 
similar localities in our own country it will not bear a 
m<mient'8 comparison. Nevertheless^ it contains within 
itself all the natural resources necessary to make it 
worthy of the most extravagant praise that could be 
lavished on it ; and with European industry, and art, 
and taste, I do belieye that it could be made one of the 
most cLarming spots upon the face of the globe. The 
two great agents of fertility, as is well known, are heat 
and moisture ; and in this valley there is an abundance 
of both. 

Perhaps I may as well notice the springs in the 
town and its vidnily before going farther* The in* 
habitants boast much of the abundance of water; 

and well they may. They speak of some scores 
of springs in the town and its neighbourhood; 
and I belieTe that, within some two miles' radius, 
from thirty to forty really exist. In the town and 
its inomediate neighbourhood, however^ they are more 
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oopions than namerons; and here I felt somewhat 
disappointed in the expectation I had formed from 
some travellers. There is not a single spring watering 
the valley from the Ehal side till we have passed the 
city for some distance ; from Gerizim to tlie east of 
the eity there are two, whose sources are not &r from 
each other, and near the watershed, abont midway 
from the town to Jacob's WelL One of these dries up 
doling the summer months ; the other — Ain Daphne-^ 
a very copious stream — rans through an underground 
artificial channel for some distance, and issuing out 
near the road, continues its course in an open channel, 
past Jacob's Well, turning a mill on its way, and 
emptying itself to water the plain. Close by, in 
the little village of Balata, is another excellent 
fountain, called by the inhabitants Ain Balata; it 
issues from a kind of subterranean chamber supported 
by three pillars, and flows in a stream sufficiently 
great to supply a population of twenty or thirty 
thousand. These three are the only springs to the 
east of the city, and within the Nablus valley; but 
these are copious enough to supply a very great popula- 
tion. Within the city itself the principal supply is 
derived from a stream descending along the ravine on 
the western side of the town, which flows in abundance 
along the channel of some of the streets. The 
fountains are numerous. The most remarkable, Ain 
el Kertm, is under a vaulted dome, and is reached by a 
flight of steps ; the water is conveyed hence by con- 
duits to two of the principal mosques and some 
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private houses, and afterwards serves to water the 
gardens. The various streams run on the northern 
side of the town into one diannel, which serves to turn 
a corn-mill that is kept going summer and winter. 

There is one feature pointed out by Yau de Velde as 
helonging to this valley which I may as well mention. 
Having described the beanty of the place, he proceeds 
to say, ** There is a singularity about the vale of 
8hechem, and that is the peculiar colouring which 
objects assume in it* Yon know that wherever there 
is water the air becomes charged with watery particles, 
and that distant objects beheld through that medinm 
seem to be enveloped in a pale bine or grey mist, 
such as contribntes not a little to give a charm to the 
landscape ; but it is precisely these atmospheric tints 
that we miss so much in Palestine. Fiery tints are to 
be seen both in the morning and in the evening, and 
glittering violet or purple oolonred hnes where the 
light falls next to the long deep shadows ; but there is 
an absence of colouring, and of that charming dnslgr 
base in which objects assume snch softly blended 
forms, and in which, also, the transition in colour from 
the foreground to the farthest distance loses the hard- 
ness of outline peculiar to the perfect transparency of 
an Eastern sky. It is otherwise in the vale of 
Shechem, at least in the morning and evening. Here 
the exhalations remain hovering among the branches 
and leaves of the olive-trees, and hence that lovely 
bluish Laze. The valley is far from broad, not 
exceeding in some places a few hundred feet : this you 
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find generally enclosed on all sides; there also the 
vapours are condensed; and so you advance under 
the shade of the foliage along the living waters, and 
charmed by the melody of a host of singing birds — 
for they, too, know where to find their best quarters — 
while the perspective fades away, and is lost in the 
damp vaponry atmosphere." Now, allowing something 
for the colouring of an eloquent and descriptive writer, 
Mr. Stanley, in a note on this passage in his own 
work, says, These remarks on the moist .atmosphere 
of Shechem are so confirmed by my own experience, 
that the valley betwecu Nablus and Samaria was, 
when I saw it, wrapped in thick drizzling mist, snch 
88 I saw nowhere else in Syria." Now, there is no 
donbt that these gentlemen witnessed the appearances 
of which they speak ; but it is a mistake to suppose 
that such are common to the neighboarhood. Daring 
my two visits to the place, I saw no phenomena of the 
sort, although during my later stay I had them par- 
ticularly in my mind, nor could I learn *fi:om the 
inhabitants that they ever occurred. The sabjeet, 
. however, is of no great moment ; it only shows how 
the most trustworthy travellers may be led to wrong 
conclusions from occasional appearances. I have only 
to add, that most of the singing birds seem to have 
caught a cold during my ^'isit, for I heard only a few, 
and those but feeble songsters. 

To the east of the two mountains and of the valley 
is a noble plain, stretching for several miles from north 
to south. Both sides are flanked by mountains ; on the 
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west, those of Ebd and Gerizim ; and on the east thoso 
lying between it and the Jordan valley. On the slopes 
of these monntaiiLS nestle seyeral thriving villages. The 
plain, to some extent^ is coltiYated by the ishabitants 
of these villages, who raise a considerable amount of 
oom as well as other productious. The beholder might 
still point to its waving oom-fields, now in the beginning 
of tlie month of May, and say, in the words of our Sa\iour, 

Lift up your eyes and look on the fields ; for they 
are white already to harvest " (John iv, 85). 

Before we dismiss onr brief account of the neigh- 
bouring countr}% we may as well mention that Jerome, 
in his work, De LocU Hebrakis " (voce Gerizim), 
locates the Gerizim and Ebal mentioned in Dent, 
xi. 29, 30 ; Josh. viii. 30-35, not here, but in the neigh- 
bourhood of the traditional Jericho, and charges the 
Samaritans with gross error, or something worse, in 
having placed them near Nablus, The monk had pro- 
bably, with others before him, felt a difficulty in the 
history oi the passage of the Jordan, to reooneile the 

* 

real position of the two mountains with the position 

of the traditional Jericho ; hence the selection of 
two mountains nearer to Jericho, forgetting the pos- 
sibility of the site of the conquered Jericho not being 
yet discovered. But ho seems to have laboured under 
another difficulty, namely, the improbability that the 
words of the law could have been heard across the 
valley at Shechem, as narrated by Joshua. We shall 
recur to this point in our next chapter. But as to tho 
position of the two mountains — ^the Gerizim and Ebal 
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of Moses and Joshua — ^there can be no doubt. No spot 
in Palestine is handed down by tradition with greater 
oertamtj ; bnt, independently of this^ the saeied text 
defines the position beyond all question by placing 
them " beside the plains of Moreh." 

My reader will, probably, xeoolleet that another 
monntain-name is mentioned in the Old Testament in 
connection with this spot, either as another name for 
one of these two under notice, or as the name of a 
peak of one of their ranges, «• e* Mount Salmon* 
From the nanatiye in the Book of Judges (ix. 48), it 
appears evident that Salmon must have been in the 
immediate neinity ; the name only ooenrs onoe again 
in Scripture, namely, in Psalm Ixriii. 14, white as 
snow in Salmon." I felt a little curious to know 
whether any tradition remained amongst the Samaritans 
concerning this mountain, and whether the name bad 
entered in any way into their literature ; but they knew 
nothing of it. Amram, as he himself informed me, 
bad never beard the name* 

About one-third of the way up the side of Mount 
Ebal, in front of the town, is a bold perpendicular rock, 
some sixty feet high, called, after a Mohammedan 
female saint, Sat €8 SaUumyah. In front of the rock 
there stands a building, consisting of two small cham- 
bers and an oualy for prayer, but all in a dilapidated 
condition. Near the centre of the rock is a cave, 
eighteen feet by nine; and another, in the western 
corner, twenty-one inches by eighteen, with its entrance 
dosed by a stone wall. The legend says that the female 
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saint died at Damaseus, and when pnt into a coffin, 

darted off through mid-air, and turned into this cave : 
when the western corner opened of its own accord to 
receive the holy lemams. All the Mussnlman pilgrims, 
- as well as the Nablnsites, yisit this tomb, bringing with 
them a supply of oil to burn there to her honour. 
Generally, they have some request to make of her, snch 
as to bless them with sons, or with riches, or to give 
them success in any enterprise : promising, in return, 
to be liberal with their lights to her honour. When I 
^sited the place, dozens of earthen bottles, which had 
been nsed for carrying oil, lay scattered about; and 
scores of earthen lamps studded the ledges of the 
rock, where they had been placed to bum out theur 
lights. From this saint, as already remarked, this 
part of Mount Ebal is called by the natives Sit es 
Salamiyah. 

About half-way between the city and Jacob's Well, 
. and nestling in a bend of Mount Gerizim, is the mosqne 
Sheech el Amud (the saint of the pillar), so called from 
a Mussnlman saint. This samt, howeyer, is only a 
modem invention of the Mohammedans. By the 
Samaritans, the building is simply called The Pillar, 
their tradition identifying it with the pillar or stone set 
up by Joshua. They also believe that the celebrated 
oak under which Jacob buried the idols stood on the 
same spot.* The Mohammedans come here occasionally 
to pray, but no great honour is paid to the place, if we 
may judge from its present dilapidated state. 

* See page 48. 

D 
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1H£ most important ueighboorliood in the early his- 



already seen that it was a centre of religious associa- 
tions before it became the subject of sacred bistory, and 
that many^ eren then» were the social and political inte- 
zests that clustered aronnd it. 

It is noticed by tbe sacred narrative for tbe first time 
in the account of the arrival of the father of the futh- 
fal in the land of promise. " And Abram took Sarai^ 
bis wife, and Lot his brother's son, and all their sub- 
stance that they bad gathered, and tbe souls that they 
had gotten in Haran ; and they went forth to go into 
the land of Canaan ; and into the land of Canaan they 
came. And Abram passed through the land unto the 
place of Sichem^ onto the plain of Moreh. And the 
Canaanite was then in the land." — Gen. xii. 5, 6. From 
this brief narrative it is evident that the neighbonrhood 
was already in the possession of the Sheehem family, 
and the town, which has transmitted their name to 
posterity, in all probability, was already bnilt. The 
patriarch halted at the plain of Moreh," or rather, at 
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the oak of Moreh. Here tibe Almighty reappeared to 
Jiim, and gave him the promise of the whole land ; and 
here Abraham built an altar to the Most High, The 
whole narratiTe would suggest the idea that this oak of 
Moreh was not a common one, but that the place was 
already a consecrated spot, and the tree a sanctuary for 
patriarchal worship : jast as we find the same kind of 
tree figuring in the dmidioal worship — and this, by the 
way, is not the only point of similarity in the two sys- 
tems of religion. This idea of the sanctity of the spot 
will fiirther appear if we admit that close by dwelt the 
venerable Melchizedek, " priest of the Most High God,'* 
who, in after years, went ont with bread and wine to 
meet the patriarch Abraham, and to bless him {Qen, 
m. 18-20). That a town of the name of Salem stood 
in the immediate neighbourhood seems to me to be 
beyond all doabt. It is ei^iessly mentioned, as we 
shall yet see, in the histoiy of Jacob (Gen. zxxiii. 18), 
and again, after many ages, in the apocryphal books 
(Judith iv. 4) ; and again it reappears in the New Testa- 
ment, in the history of the Baptist (John iii. 28). The 
name still lingers there as the name of a village in the 
valley that runs towards the Jordan horn the plain, 
occupying perhaps the very site of the ancient city. 
That this was the Salem of Melchizedek appears to me 
all but certain. It is true that Jerusalem is once called 
Salem (Ps. Ixxvi. 2), and that Josephus identifies the 
Salem of Melchiasedek with Jerusalem ; but the fact of 
Jerusalem being once designated by that name is no 
proof that it must have been the Salem of Melchizedek, 

D 2 
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though it would be enough to induce Josephus to iden- 
tify it with the patriarchal Salem. On the other hand, 
the geographical traditions, as transmitted down by the 
Christian Fathers — especially Eusebius and Jerome — 
as well as by the Samaritans, locate it in the neighbonr- 
hood of Gerizim and Ebal. In addition to this, no 
other place answers so truly to the circumstances of 
the narrative, when fairly weighed in all their bearings. 
Our miavoidable oondnsion, therefore, is, that the Salem 
of the great priest stood in this immediate neighbonr- 
hood, and perhaps on the very site where the present 
village of Salem now stands. 

We cannot help thinking that the fact that this place 
Lad been an ancient sanctuary, and that Abraham here 
offered up his hrst sacrihce in the Promised Land, 
might have been prominent in the mind of Moses 
when he fixed upon this spot as the proper place to 
proclaim the Law to the people immediately after their 
crossing the Jordan to possess the land. ''And it 
shall come to pass, when the Lord thy God hath 
brought thee in unto the land whither thou goest to 
possess it, that thou shalt pat the blessing upon Mount 
Gerizim, and the corse npon Monnt Ebal. Are they 
not on the other side Jordan, by the way where the 
sun goeth down, in the land of the Canaanites, which 
dwell in the champaign oyer against Gilgal, beside the 
plains of Moreh ? " (Dent. zi. 29, 30.) Snch was the 
language of the great lawgiver, and he had probably 
in his mind all the associations that rendered the spot 
venerable and sacred, not the least of which would 
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be that here dwelt Melchizedek the priest, to whom 
eren Abraham had paid tithe of all the spoil — that he 
had officiated under the venerable oak of Moreh, and 
on the heights of Gerizim, not to dumb idols, but to 
the Most High." 

There is one other eircnniBtance connecting the 
patriarch with this place which I cannot pass unno- 
ticed. It is the ofi'ering of his son Isaac. Let the 
reader open the Bible, and read the whole passage that 
refers to the subject (Gen. xxii. 1—14). At my first 
■visit to the Holy Land, on becoming thoroughly 
acquainted with the neighbourhood of Jerusalem, I 
could not still the conTiction that the Temple mount 
(Moriah) would in no way answer to the require- 
ments of the narrative. A second visit only 
strengihened this conviction; and as I felt obliged 
to relinquish the old opinion, I was forced to accept the 
Samaritan tradition that the Moriah of Abraham was 
Mount Gerizim-^e only mountain in Palestine, as it 
seems to me, that meets all the drcumstances of the 
case. Dr. Stanley has summed up the question in a 
brief but lucid manner, and I cannot do better than 
quote his words : — " What is affirmed by the Gentile 
tradition with regard to the connection of Gerizim 
with Melchizedek, is affirmed by the Samaritan tradi- 
tion with regard to its connection with the sacrifice 
of Isaac. ^Beyond all doubt* (this is the form in 
which the story is told amongst the Samaritans them- 
selves) 'Isaac was ofiered on Ar-Gehzim. Abraham 
said, Let us go up, and sacrifice on the mountain." 
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He took out a rope to fasten his son, but Isaac said, 
** No, I will lie still," Thrice the knife refused to cut. 
Then God from heayen called to Gtabrie!, " Go down, 
and save Isaac, or I wiU destroy thee from among the 
angels." From the seventh heaven Gabriel called, 
and pointed to the ram,' The place of the ram's 
captnre is still shown near the holy place! The 
Jewish tradition, as represented by Joscphiis, transfers 
the scene to the hill on which the Temple w as afterward 
erected at Jerasalem ; and this belief has been per- 
petuated in Christian times as attached to a spot in the 
garden of the Abyssinian convent, not indeed on Mount 
Moriah, but immediately to the east of the chnrch of 
the Holy Sepnlchre, with the intention of connecting 
the sacrifice of Isaac with the Crucifixion. An ancient 
thorn-tree, covered with the rags of pilgrims, is still 
blown as the thicket in which the ram was caught. 
But the Samaritan tradition is here again confirmed by 
the circumstances of the story. Abraham was * in the 
land of the Philistines,' probably in the extreme south* 
From Beersheba, or Gaza, he wonld probably be con- 
ceived to move along the Philistine plain, and then, on 
the morning of the third day, woold arrive in the plain 
of Sharon, exactly where the massive height of Gerizun 
is visible * afar off ; ' and from thence half a day 
would bring him to its summit. Exactly such a view 
is to be had in that plain ; and, on the other hand, no 
snch view or impression can fairly be said to exist on 
the road from Beersheba to Jerusalem, even if what ia 
at most a jouriiey of two days could be extended to 
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three. The towers of Jenisalem are, indeed, seen 
ixom the ridge of Mar Elias, at the distance of three 
miles ; but there is no eleyation, nothings conesponding 
to the 'place a&r off' to which Abraham * lifted up 
his eyes.' Aud the special locality which Jewish 
tradition has assigned for the place, and whose name 
is the chief guarantee for the tradition. Mount 
Moriah, the hill of the Temple, is not visible till the 
traveller is close upon it, at the southern edge of the 
Talley of Hinnom, from whence he looks down upon 
it, as on a lower emmence. And when from the cir- 
cumstauces we pass to the name, the argument based 
upon it in favour of Jerusalem is at least equally 
balanced by the argument which it yields in &your of 
Gerizim. The numo of Moriah, as applied to the 
Temple hill, refers to the vision of David after the 
plague. * Solomon began to build the house in the 
mount of ''the appearwnce of the Lord" (Moriah), 
where he apj^earcd unto David his father * (2 Chron. 
iii. 1)« Some such play on the word is apparent 
also in Gen. xxii. 8, 14; 'God vnU see* — ^'in the 
mountain the Lord tiliall see,* where the Hebrew word 
employed (Jehovah-jire/i) is from the same root. But 
in the case of the mountain of Abraham's sacrifice, it 
was probably in the first derived from its conspicuous 
position as * seen from afar off;* and the name was 
thus applied not merely to 'one of the mountains,' 
but to the whole land (Gen. xxii. 2), an expression 
entirely inapplicable to the contracted eminence 
of the Temple. The Seventy, moreover, evidently 
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unconscious of its identilication with tlie Mount 
of Jerusalem, translate it T^y jijv rijv v^XriP, ' the 
highland ' — a term exactly agreeing with the appearance 
which the hills of Ephraim, and especially Gerizim, 
present to a traveller advauciug up the Philistine plain, 
and also with the before-mentioned expression of 
Theodotus, * the mountain of the Most High.* It 
is impossible here not to ask whether a trace of the 
name Moriah, as applied to Gerizim and its neigh- 
bourhood, may not be found in the term * Moreh,* 
apphed in Gen. xii. 6, to the grove of terebinths in the 
same Ticinity, of which the same translation is given by 
the Seventy, as of Moriah, rtjv Bpvv rijv vifrffKi^v, ' the 
hiffh oak ' ? Hebrew scholars must determine bow far 
the difference of the radical letters of nnD and miD is 
an insuperable objection to its identification.* In 
Gen. xxii. the Samaritans actually read Moreh for 
Moriah." + 

To this view of the subject the Bev* Dr. Thomson, 
in his valuable work, The Land and the Book/' takes 

a very strong objection, and considers Mr. Stanley's 
arguments and criticisms mere vagaries." To others, 

* The etymology and sigiufiGaAioii tion In other words. For example, 

1^,^T?"™IL"* ^ fr«n. ni3 (E.. 26), 

been salgeoti for so varied ooigeo- ^ • ^ ^' 

turcs l>ut for the preooDoeived no- and iTTS from Hlg (ft. 

tions of critics. There can be no cxxviii. 8). These inetaneee h*7« 

grammatical difficulty in iclentifying been pointed ont to me by an emi- 

both, whatever difference of opinion nent Hebraist, Dr. Ticnisch, who, 

there may be with regard to the being an Israelite, could have no 

topographical question. Both are i)redi lection for the Samaritan tra* 

derivoil from HTJ^ to teach ; and dition. 

we find iuBtances of aimilar forma- f Sinai and Palestine, p. 250. 
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who are as thoroughly acquainted with the localities 
in question as Dr. Thomson is, they appear to be 
most oonolasive. Dr. Thomson seems to be moved 
more with zeal for the Jewish tradition than for the 
simple truth ; as if the facts in dispute had anything to do 
with the truth or Msity of Judaism or Samaritanism ! 
Every reader of the Bible is well aware that the local 
establishment of the Jewish religion took place many 
ages after these events. Dr. Thomson has oflfered only 
one objection to Mr. Stanley's account that is worth our 
notice — a geographical one, and let us see what is its 
true value. His words are these: — "Mr. Stanley's 
geographical argument is more than feeble. It is almost 
absurd to maintain that Abraham could come on his 
loaded ass from Beersheba to Nablus in the time speci- 
fied. On the third day he arrived early enough to 
leave the servants * afar off/ and walk with Isaac bear- 
ing the sacrificial wood to the mountain which God had 
shown him; there build the altar, arrange the wood, 
bind his son, and stretch forth his hand to slay him ; 
and there was time, too, to take and offer up the ram 
in Isaac's place. That all this could have been done 
at Nablus on the Utird day of their journey is incre- 
dible. It has always appeared to me, since I first 
travelled over the country myself, that even Jerusalom 
was too far off from Beersheba for the tenor of the 
narrative, but Nablus is two days* ride feurther north."* 
Such is the pith of the Doctor's argument. Now let us 

turn to his own map, and see what the distance is from 

f 

• « lAod and the Book/* p. 476, London editioii. 
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Beersheba to Nablus. And, on examination, we find 
that he agrees with maps in general, and makes it to be 
abont sixty miles ; and Jerasalem abont half the dis- 
tan CO. If the Moriah at Jerusalem was the mountain, 
then the patriarch had to trayel ten miles a day to 
reach his destination in three days; and these ten 
miles a day seem, to the Doctor, to be too great a 
labour. I wonder whether he ever met with a Felachin 
or Bedouin who trayelled along so leisurely ? On the 
other hand, let ns suppose Mount Cfrerizim to be the end 
of the journey. In that case, the distance per day 
would only be twenty miles, and we believe there is 
not a Felachin throughout the whole country, that 
would not do it with his "ass" with case. "We have 
travelled more than double the distance in difterent 
parts of the country ; and haTO passed again and again 
from Jerusalem to Nablus in the shcnrtest winter days — 
a road, as Dr. Thomson well knows, far more trouble- 
sonie than that along the Philistine plain. And taking 
for granted that Abraham did all on the third day that 
the Doctor specifies — which, by the by, is taken gratui- 
tously — the distance would in no wise be too great. 
And the nanatiTe implies that the journey was not 
to be made very leisurely : we are expressly informed 
that the patriarch " rose early in the morning," Thus 
would the narrative rather imply that the journey could 
not have been to Jerusalem — a matter of three days' 
travel of ten miles per day only — but at least as 
far as Nablus. And when we consider that the local 
position of the Temple mount at Jerusalem does really 
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belie all the other circumstances of the narrative, and 
how Geiizim completely answers all its conditions, we 
cannot bnt conclude that the scene of the patriarch's 
offering could not have been at the former, but in all 
probability was at the latter place. 

There is one other circumstance in connection with 
the general subject which we may as well notice here. 
We liave already seen that Jerusalem became a place 
of importance only in the time of David. There is not 
a hint given in the sacred annals that intimates any 
sacredness attached to the place until the vision of that 
monarch (2 Chron. iii. 1). Shechem, on the other 
hand, had been selected as the metropolis of the con- 
querors. And one cannot but think that there must 
have been some peculiar reason why Moses selected the 
two mountains Gerizim and Ebal as the proper place • 
where the Law should be read to the people. His words 
are, "And it shall come to pass, when the Lord thy 
God hath brought thee in imto the land whither thou 
goest to possess it, that thou shalt put the blessing upon 
Mount Gerizim, and the curse upon Mount Ebal." 
Would the selection not lead us to suppose that the 
place was well known to the great lawgiver as a conse- 
crated spot, where the patriarchs themselves had been 
offering their sacrifices to the Most High ? 

The great and solemn interest imparted to the place 
by the visits of Abraham is ftuiher heightened by the 
sojourn there of liis grandson Jacob. On Jacob's roturii 
from Padanaram, having crossed the Jordan at the usual 
ford opposite Shechem (where his grandfather had pro- 
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bably crossed on his first entry into the ooontry), he 

came to SLalem, a city of Slieciiem," and here he 
took up his abode for some time. Connected with his 
stay there are a few incidents which cannot be passed 
over without notice. 

1. And, firstly, we are told that he "bought a i)arccl 
of a field, where he had spread his tent, at the hand of 
the children of Hamor, Shechem*s &ther, for an hnndred 
pieces of money " (Gen. xxxiii. 19). This field, accord- 
ing to tradition — and there is no reason to doubt its 
accaracy in the present instance * — is the eastern open- 
ing of the valley of Nablus, already described, together 
with a portion of the plain in front of it. It was here 
the patriarch, alter his anxious journey, pitched his 
tents ; and here, like his grandfather, he erected an 
altar to the Most High, with the intention of settling 
there. 

Here, also, on the southern side of the parcel of 

field," aud near the foot of G«rizim, did tlio patriarch 
dig a well, which remains to this day. Its identity has 
never been questioned : nor could it well be. It must 
have been well known to the people during the BibHcal 
ages, so that the woman of Samaria could say to our 
Saviour vrithout any hesitation, that their father Jacob 
had given them the well, and that he, and his chil- 

• The lanf^iifi^e in the orip^inal is means a smooth or level cultivated 

remarkultly <los(Tiittivo of this spot, land, refers, beyond douV)t, to the 

and, in conuection M ith the tradi- extensive, level, and cultivated plain 

tion, leaves no doubt a.s to itH genu- already described. 

ineneai. Thcsadch iPQ^), which 
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dren, and his cattle had drunk of it (John iv. 12). It 
is hewn out of the rock, on purpose to hold the rain 

water, like the cisterns iu general througliout the 
country. 

And here> let us hear in mind that the wells of 
Palestine are of two kinds. One kind is the natural 
well of spring water, wbicli is, upon the whoh?, very 
rare in the oonntiy. The other is the artificial well or 
cistern, dug with no little labour and expense, and ren- 
dered watertight, to bold the rain water. These are 
the common wells of the country : and the one under 
notice was of this kind. It is, therefore, to use the ' 
language of the Old Testament narrative— the only cor- 
rect language in the geographical description of Pales- 
tine — not an din (^), a well of living water, hut a her 
a cistern to hold rain water.* Consequently, it 
must have been deep, to contuiu enough for the men 
and the heasts throughout the dry months. And so we 
found it was. In 1856, when we first visited the place, 
we measured it as carefully as we could, and found it to 
be nine feet in diameter, and a little more than seventy 
feet deep. But older travellers found it much deeper; 
and I have no doubt that in the timo of our Saviour 
it was double its present depth, the stones and rub- 
bish having now for ages been accumulating at the 
bottom. 

When I first saw it, there was a small dome over it, 

* True to the laognage of the Samariyehy the Samaritan Well ; 
country, the natives still oall it but the Samaritans themselyeB call 
Beer, The OhriitiuB call it Beer it Bter Jaeuh, JaooVs WeU. 
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nnder which we crept with some difficulty. Xncdde, 

we found a large stone IjHing on the margin, and 
covering a part of its mouth. Being seated upon it, 
we mused awhile upon the wonderful associations of 
the place, and the story of our Saviour's visit came 
to our minds with touching power. Having just tra- 
Telled along the path that He had trayelled, and sit- 
ting, perhaps, upon the very stone upon which He sat 
when " wearied with His journey," we read the affect- 
ing narrative of His conversation with the woman of 
Samaria (John iv.) ; and with the scene of the con- 
versation before our eyes, every word seemed to be full 
of life. Bat how few are there of the inhabitants who 
now, as then, understand and feel those suhlime utter- 
ances of His, God is a spirit, and they that worship 
him must worship him in spirit and in truth " ! On my 
second visit in 1860, the mouth of the well was com- 
pletely filled up, so that it- was with difficulty I could 
identify the spot where it was. Nor could I learn how 
t-Tiifl had occurred. Some of my Mends at Nablus 
thought that the torrents during the rains of the pre- 
vious winter were the cause ; but others believed that 
it was done by the inhabitants of the little village close 
by, on account of the well being bought by the Greek 
Church. The well, however, was completely hid from 
sight, to the great disappointment of many travellers 
besides myself. 

On further inquiry, I learnt from the Greek priest 
that their Church had actually bought the well from the 
Turkish Government, including a plot of ground sur- 
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rounding it, of 229 feet by 180 feet. For this tliey bad 
paid, he told me^ 70»000 piastres ; but another Mend, 
belonging to the same oommunity, told me it ms at 
least 100,000. The priest and members of the com- 
munity kept the matter as quiet as possible for the 
present, until the proper time should oome, when it is 
intended to adorn the well in the most magnificent 
style, and to build a splendid church over it. What a 
pity and a shame it will be if one of the most interest* 
ing and genuine spots in Palestine be buried under 
marble slabs, and silver, and gold, out of the sight of 
travellers, merely to gratify the superstitious tastes of a 
religious community ! 

Such is the brief history of Jacob's Well. But the 
question which has struck many a traveller is, why the 
patriarch should haye dug a well at all, when there is 
such a supply of spring water in the place 9 We have 
already seen that the present city is abundantly sup- 
plied, and that a copious stream runs close by the 
patriarch's well all the year round, and another similar 
stream a sliort distance beyond Joseph's toml) at the 
village of Asker. Why, therefore, should Jacob be at 
the trouble and expense of digging himself a cistern ? 
The difficulty is soon solved if we bear in mind that 
these streams were in the possession of the natives — a 
hostile people^ and more powerful than the patriarch ; 
and it would have been most imprudent of him to remain 
dependent upon them for such a necessary blessing. 
And moreover, it is not impossible, but highly probable, 
that the stream which now runs past the well, in former 
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ages ran westward towards the city. It has its source 
in Gerizim, exi&ctly on the watershed ; and, as far as I 
could judge after some examination, it might flow west- 
ward with as little difficulty as in its present course. 
Thas» daring the later summer months, the spring water 
at the end of the valley and on the plain rai<^4it not he 
too much to supply the wants of the inhabitants. II' so, 
it was a matter of necessiiy as well as of prndence 
that he should be independent in this thing. At all 
events, ho would, as far as possible, avoid disputes 
with the Shechemites such as arose between his father 
and the Gerarites {Qrem, xxvi. 17—21).* 

There is another incident which connects the patriarch 
Jacob with the spot which we must not forget to men- 
tion : it is his burial of the family gods under the 
sacred oak. We have already seen that close by stood 
the oak of Moreh (Gen. xx. 6), held sacred in the eyes 
of the people from the most ancient times, and feunous 
throughout the land, under which, in all probability, 
Jacob's frrandfather had built an altar unto the Lord. 
This would render it doubly sacred in the eyes of Jacob 
and his posterity. Consequently, it was under the shade 
of this oak he buried the Assyrian gods which his wives 
had brought with them. Before they quit the spot to 
remoye to Bethel, after the skughter of the Shechemites 

* Belhte diamasing this snbjeet assured by my Christiaii and Sama- 

wemay as well notice that Bucking- ritan friends that they had never 

ham and other travellers have told heard of it. I have no doubt Mr. 

us that there is another well in the li. was imposed upon by his dra^jo- 

town calleil Jacob's Well. I made man, as many besides him have 

particular inquiry for it, and was been. 
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by his sons, the namtiye goes on 4o say: — ''And 

Jacob said unto his houshold, and to all that were 
mth him, Pat away the strange gods that are among 
yon, and be clean^ and change your gaments : and let 
ns arise, and go np to Bethel : and I will make there an 
altar unto God, who answered me in the day of my 
distress, and was with me in the way which I went. 
And they gave nnto Jacob all the strange gods which 
were in their hand, and all their earrings which were 
in their ears ; and Jacob hid them under the oak which 
was by Shechem " (Gen. zzzt. 2-4). In allusion to 
this &et, the oak, in subsequent ages, was caUed the 
oak of enchantments,'* D^^^'iyO fht^^ which is loosely 
translated in the authorized version the plain of 
Meonenim" (Judg. iz. 87). 

The reason it was so called undoubtedly was, that 
these earrings and household gods were used for 
the purpose, and xmiversally supposed to possess the 
power, of charming away all kinds of evil ; a super- 
stition generally prevalent throughout the East even 
to this day. And it is curious, as well as satisfac- 
toiy, to notice how modem discoveries in AsEfyria have 
enabled us to understand the whole bearings of the 
incident. 

It will be remembered that these gods were called 
Teraphim (Gen. xxxi. 19), rendered ^* images " in the 
authorized version ; and the discoveries made hy 
M. Botta, in one of the royal courts in the ruins of • 
Ehorsabad, enable us to form a correct notion of their 

B 
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nature and importance ; and I shall here avail myself 
of the description given hy Mr. Bonomi. 

'^IluB court, like the one we have left, is paved 
with sqnaie kiln-baked brieks, stamped with a cnneatie 
inscription, supposed to contain the name of the king 
who built the palace* Before the three doors of the 
&^e forming the porch, are holes the size of one of 
the bricks, and about fourteen inches in depth. These 
holes are lined with tiles, and have a ledge round the 
inside, so that they might be covered by one of the 
square bricks of the pavement, withont betraying the 
existence of the cavity. In these cavities Botta foond 
small images of baked day of frightfdl aspect, some- 
times with lynx head and hmnan body, and sometimes 
with human head and lion's body. Some have the 
mitre encircled at the bottom with a double pair of 
horns ; they have one arm crossed on the breast, and 
appear to hold a rod or stick, which is now too imper- 
fect to allow of its shape being described. Others have 
their haur rolled in laige«urls ; and others are hnman 
in the upper part, bnt terminate with bolls' legs and 
tails. Another cuiious circumstance respecting the pave- 
ment is, that the tiles or bricks cease at the threshold of 
the entrances, theur places being supplied by a single 
large slab of g}^sum, covered with cuneatic inscriptions. 
The slab of the centre is the entire length of the jamb, 
about fifteen feet by nine feet nine inches wide, and 
* the inscription is divided into two columns, to obviate, 
as we suppose, a diliiculty which is commonly felt in 
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reading wide pages of letterpress. And now comes 
the interesting question, For what purpose were these 
secret eavities and long inscriptionB placed at the 
threshold ? As we have no analogous contrivances in 
the temples of Egjpt or Greece, any attempt to account 
for these pecnliarities in the Assyrian stmctuie may 
by some be considered purely specnlatiye; neverthe- 
less, we will venture to advance our surmises. In the 
first place, we may conclude, from the constant occur- 
rence of the emblematio figures at the entrances, that 
this part of the palace, or temple, in the Assyrian 
mind was of the greatest importance, and connected 
with the religious opinions of the nation. We find the 
principal doorways guarded either by the symbolic 
bulls or by winged di\auities. We next find, upon tlio 
bulls themselves and on the pavement of the recesses 
of the doors, long inscriptions, always the same, pro- 
bably incantations or prayers ; and finally these secret 
cavities, in which images of a compound character were 
hidden. Thus the sacred or royal predncts were trebly 
guarded by divinities, inscriptions, and hidden gods, 
from the approach of any subtle spirit, or more palpable 
enemy, that might have escaped the vigilance of the 
king's bodyguard. As regards the inscriptions, Botta 
found that they were all repetitions one of another, 
and that they, as well as the bricks, contained the 
same name, either that of a divinity or of the king. 
With respect to the day images, he offers no remarks ; 
but we would suggest that they are the D"'9*)n, * Tera- 
phim,* a name given to certain images which Bachel 

B 2 
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had stolen from her father, Laban the Syrian, and 'put 
them in the camel's furniture and sat upon them;'* 
evidences which favour the condusion that the Teraphim, 
Laban's gods, were no larger than the. images we are 
speaking of. The root; or original word, from which 




Teraphim is derived, signifies to relax with fear, to 

strike terror, or n3"), * Kepheh/ an appaller, one who 
makes others faint or fail ; t a signification that singu- 
larly accords with the tenifying aspect of the images 
found by Botta ; and from their being secreted under 
the pavement near the gates, we conclude that they 
were intended to protect the entrances of the royal 
abode, by causing the evil-disposed to stumble even at the 
very threshold. Again : the word Teraphim being in 
the ploral form, each individual figure is generally un- 
derstood to have been a compound body, and this affords 
further coincident evidence, as the Assyrian images 

• Qen. xxxL 19, 80, 84. f 2 Sam. zzL 16-22. 
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were likewise always a compound. Another word, 
however, occurs to us to be eqaally worthy of conside- 
ration, S8 it agrees so remarkably with the places in 

which these images were found. It is the Arabic word 
^^1^ * tarf/ signi^jdng a boundary or margin — a mean- 
ing analogous to Moorway,' the margin or boundary 
of the chamber. Thus in both the Hebrew and the 
Arabic we have significations immediately connected 
with the gods Teraphim. Finally: we have another 
illustration, furnished by the modem Persians, who call 
their talismans * Tclcfin,'* really the same word, the 
I and the r being the same in some languages, and 
easily interchanging in many. If these analogies in 
themselves do not amount to actual proof that the 
Teraphim of Scripture are identical with the secreted 
idols of the Assyrian palace, they are, at all events, 
curious and plausible : but when supported by what we 
• know of the existing characteristics and superstitions 
of Eastern nations ; of the pertinacity with which all 
Orientals adhere to ancient traditions and practices; 
of the strongly implanted prejudices entertained in the 
court of Persia respecting the going out and coming in 
of the Shah to his palace ; and of the belief in unseen 
agencies, and the influence of the Evil Eye, f which has 
prevailed in all countries, and still exists in some, more 
espeaaHy in those of Asia and the south of Europe — 

* Chanlin, Voy., vol. ii. c. 10. {he gate callefl Bat-el-hadeed. A 

t From a superstition of the same Sheech had informed him that, if he 

kind, the laike Vioen^ of Egypt, ever went out cf Oaiio by that gate, 

Hothaauned Ali, neTer, dunng his he would never letnm to the eitj * 

long fdgttf left the eify of CUio hy Baaha. 
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our conjecture seems to amount almost to a certainty ; 
and we therefore haye no hesitation in offering it for 
consideration.*' * 

Aud here it is curious to remark how the superstition 
of the people still clings to trees. Although the patri- 
archal or druidical form of worshipping the Most High 
under their shade, especially under that of the oak, has 
long ago become obsolete, yet in no country are the 
people more awed by trees than in Palestine.t There 
we meet with some sacred trees covered with bits 
of rags from the garments of pilgrims in honour of 
the trees. On others, we meet simOar assemblages 
of superstitions rags as charms. Some trees are the 
haunts of evil spirits ; and, more curious still, wherever 
we meet with a cluster of young oaks, the place is gene- 
rally devoted to a kind of beings called ''Jacob's 
daughters,'* which, uiidouhtedly, had its origin in the 
incident now under our consideration. 

But we must further notice that under this same oak - 
did Joshua set up the great stone upon which he had 
written the law of God, as we shall subsequently see 
(Josh. zuY. 26). And again, under this same tree 
Abimelech was made king by the men of Shechem 
(Judg. ix. 6). Aud lastly, in all probability, under the 
same oak did Behoboam meet the people when ho was 
to be made king in the stead of his fiither Solomon 
(1 Kings xii. 1, &c.). 

* Bonomi's ** Hinereh and its teem to ham erected tTicir temples 

Palaces," p. 179. near such trees. — Vid. Rawlinaoil's 

-f- The most ancient nations had Moaarchieii^'* ToL i. p. 887> 
their sacred trees. The Attyrians 
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How long this yenerable tree, with its sacoessors, 
continned to be held sacred by the people, it is impos- 
sible to say ; and the exact spot where it stood is equally 
uncertam. I felt an intense desire to discover the 
place, and spent, in vain, many an hoor in the search. 
According to the Samaritan, as well as the Mohammedan 
tradition, it stood where now stands the mosqne Anrndf 
on the foot of Gerizim, abont half way between Jacob's 
Well and Nablus. It is a small, lonely, and insignificant 
bmlding, with a court on its northern side, containing 
a couple of molberry-trees, as representatives, I suppose, 
of the old famous oak. We shall have occasion to 
notice this building again in connection with one or two 
incidents of our narrative. 

We must now pass down from patriarchal times to 
the time of Joshua and the conquerors. Our reader 
will probably recollect that to this very place Joshua led 
the host of Israel after they had crossed the Jordan. 
Moses had commanded them, when they should have 
passed over Jordan, to march westward, until they 
should come to the mountains of Gerizim and £bal, 
and there hold a pubHc and religious assembly in 
honour of the God who had delivered them from the 
bondage of Egypt. We shall now briefly recount the 
oireumstanees. 

1. And, firstly, let us hear the story of the blessings 
and cursings. " And it shall come to pass," saith 
Moses, when the Lord thy God hath brought thee in 
unto the land whither thou goest to possess it, that thou 
shalt put the blessing upon Mount Gerizim, and the 
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curse upon Mount Ebal. Are they not on the other 
side Jordan, by the way where the sun goeth down, in the 
land of the Canaanites, which dwell in the champaign 
over against Gilgal, beside the plains of Moreh?" 
(Deut. xi. 29, 30.) And again : — And Moses charged 
the people the same day, saying, These shall stand npon 
Mount Geiizim to bless the people, when ye are come 
over Jordan; Simeon, and Levi, and Judah, and Issa- 
char, and Joseph, and Benjamin : and these shall stand 
upon Mount Ebal to corse ; Benben, Gad, and Aaher, 
and Zebulnn, Dan, and Napthali" (Deut. xxvii. 11—13). 
Such were the divine instructions given by Moses to 
his servant Joshua, and these, we leam, were Mthfdlly 
fulfilled. Haying passed over the Jordan, the people 
eventually came to the appointed place, and pitched 
their tents on the plain to the east of the mountains, 
already explained. On the day when the Law was to be 
read, we are told that " all Israel, uud their elders, and 
officers, and their judges, stood on this side the ark 
and on that side before the priests the Levites, which 
bare the ark of the coyenant of the Lord, as well the 
stranger, as he that was born among them; half of 
them over against Mount Gerizim, and half of them 
over against Mount Ebal ; as Moses the servant of the 
Lord had commanded before, that they should bless the 
people of ^Israel. And afterward he read all the words 
of the law, the blessings and cursings, according to all 
that is written in the book of the law. There was not a 
word of all that Moses commanded, which Joshua read 
not before all the congregation of Israel, with the 
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women, and the little ones, and the strangers that were 

conversant among tliem " (Josli. viii. 33—35). 

Let us now pause for a moment to review this won- 
derfdl event. All the people hetake themselves out of 
their tents on the plain, and make their way from all 
directions to the valley between the two mountains. 
The ark is placed in the middle of the valley, with the 
''heads of the people" ranged on each side. The 
Levites of the one-half of tlie tribes, stood upon the 
lower spur of Gerizim to read the blessings, and the 
Levites of the other half stood upon the lower spur of 
Ebal to read the cnrses. The vast congregation filled 
the valley; and the women and children covered the sides 
of the monntains like locusts. The Levites on Mount 
Gerizim then read the blessings, and the Levites on 
Ebal read the cursings — to which the vast assembly 
responded. Amen ! What a sublime sight ! A congre- 
gation and a service, compared with which all other 
assemblies the world has ever witnessed dwindle into 
insignificance ! 

Those who have seen the spot, and have examined 
it, can readily realize the scene. Just where the two 
mountains approach each other nearest are the two 
lower spurs, looking like two noble pulpits prepared by 
nature, and here the Levites would stand to read. The 
valley running between looks just like the ^oor of a 
vast place of worship. The slopes of both mountains 
recede gradually, and offer room for hundreds of thou- 
saiids to bo conveniently seated to hear the words of 
the law. The first time I stood upon that lower spur 
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of Gerizim, the whole scenery struck me forcibly, as 
if Divine Providence had conformed its physical features 
on pnrpose to meet the zeqairements of the occasion. 

To iMar gimple namtiTe an objection has been 
brought, alleging that the distance between the two 
mountains is too great for the human voice to tra- 
verse. And this objedion wonld have greater force 
still with those who imagine the reading to have taken 
place on the very summits of the mountains — an idea 
which has no fonndation in the Scripture nanatilyey 
although some Christians, as early as Jerome, as well 
as Josephus and the Talmud, seem to have adopted the 
notion. In reply to this objection^ authors have gene- 
lally pointed out the great difference in the state of the 
atmosphere in that country compared with that of our 
own ; and how much farther one can see and hear in 
Palestine than in Great Britain. Travellers have been 
surprised at these apparent phenomena in Palestine and 
Syria. We had a remarkable example on the very spot 
under notice. One day when passing down the valley, 
we heard two shepherds holding conversation. One was 
on the top of Gerizim, out of our sight, and the other was 
dose by as in the valley. . Dr. Eohinson mentions a spot 
in Lebanon where the voice can be heard for two miles. 

I am not aware whether any experiment to test 
the point had ever been made upon the spot previous 
to the one about to be mentioned. Having satisfied 
myself more than once during my stay in Nablus of 
its feasibility, and remarking this to my native friends 
there, a party, including Amram the priest, agreed to 
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go to the spot and test the question. Circumstances, 
however, preyented us from canying out our resolu- 
tion. But before I left the eountry two Mends joined 
me, the Rev. David Edwards, of Newport, and Mr. 
John Williams, of Aberystwyth ; and on our way north- 
wards from Jerusalem we resolved to make the experi- 
ment. We had pitched our tent in the valley near the 
foot of Gerizim, on the line between the two mountains, 
where I have supposed the ark to have formerly stood. 
I dambered up Gterizim, and Mr. Williams up Ebail, 
Mr. Edwards remaining with the men at the tent. 
Having reached the lower spur, I found myself stand- 
ing as it were upon a lofty pulpit, and my Mend found 
himself similarly situated on Ebal. Having rested 
awhile, I opened my Bible, and read the command cou- 
oeming the blessings in Hebrew; and every word was 
heard most distinc% by Mr. Edwards in the valley, as 
well as by IVIr. Williams on Ebal. Mr. Williams then 
read the cursings in Welsh, and we all heard every 
word and syllable. Before we descended, Mr. Edwards 
requested us to sing, and gave out, " Praise God from 
whom all blessings flow," &c. I commenced it upon 
the tune Savoy, or the Old Hundredth ; but as I was 
standing on a very elevated pulpit, I pitched the tune 
in a key too high for them to join me. I was deter- 
mined, however, to sing it through ; and if I ever sang 
well and with spmt, I did so then on Gerizim, and 
was heard most distinctly by all. And it was our im- 
pression at the time, and still is, that, if the whole 
area before and around us had been filled with the 
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hundrecls of thonsands of Israel, eve ry soal amongst 
them would have heard every note and word with per- 
fect clearness. 

2. Another important and interesting dreomstanoe, 
in connection with the general narrative, was the writ- 
ing of the Law on prepared stones. Joshua had been 
instracted by Moses concerning this. His words are 
these : — " And it shall be on the day when ye shall pass 
over Jordan unto the land which the Lord thy God 
giveth thee, that thou shalt set thee up great stones, and 
plaster them with plaster : and thou shalt write npon 
them all the words of this law, when thou art passed 
over, that thou mayest go in unto the land which the 
LoBD thy God giyeth thee, a land that floweth with 
milk and honey ; as the Lord God of thy fathers hath 
promised thee " (Deut. xxvii. 2, 3). The preparation 
consisted in plastering the stone over with a kind of 
cement, and whilst the cement was still moist, to write 
upon it with a style ; or, it might be, after it had dried, 
to write upon it with red paint. The latter would, 
perhaps, be the more likely, as it would be more con- 
formable with the Eg}-ptian mode. Either of the two, 
if preserved from all violence, would remain uninjured for 
thousands of years in such a climate as that of Nablus. 

The first of these monuments was a single large 
stone, as we learn from the Book of Joshua : " And 
Joshua wTote these words in the book of the law of 
God, and took a great stone, and set it up there under 
an oak, that was by the sanctuary of the Lord" 
(Josh. xxiv. 26), We are not expressly told that 
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Joshua bad plastered this stone, or had writteu 
upon it, only that it was a mtness to all the word^? 
of the Lord; bat we can hardly doubt that it had 
the Law written upon it in order to be a speaking 
witness to future generations. However this may he, 
there is one point in the history deserving onr notice, 
namely, that it was set np under an oak. This oak, 
which in our version ou^dit to have been translated 
** the oak (H^i^H, and the LXX., rrjp T€pfiiv6ov) that 
was by the sanctnaiy of the Lord/* was undoubtedly the 
very oak under which Jacob had buried the idols. We 
are further informed that it stood by the sanctuary of 
the Lord, a place selected of old for the worship of the 
Most High. We have already seen that this spot is 
now pointed out by tradition to have been where the 
present Amud stands ; and we are further told that the 
veiy name Amud has been derived from the stone set 
up by Joshua as a testimony to the children of Israel. 

Beside this monument, Joshua erected other large 
stones, containing the words of the Law, and prepared 
in a similar manner. As Moses had commanded that 
he " should write upon them all the words of this law,** 
so we are informed in Joshua it was done. *\And he 
wrote there upon the stones a copy of the law of 
Moses, which he wrote in the presence of the children 
of Israel " (Josh. viii. 32). These stones, in all proba- 
bility, were twelve in number, to represent the twelve 
tribes of Israel. I believe these to be the stones to 
which the Samaritan tradition refers as being bui'icd 
on Mount Gerizim, as already narrated. 
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Ill addition to these monumental stones Joshna was 

commanded by Moses to erect an altar upon the moun- 
tain. His words aie these: <<And there shalt then 
build an altar unto the Lobd thy God, an altar of 
stones : tliou shalt not lift up any iron tool upon 
them. Thou shalt build the altar of the Lobjd thy God 
of whole stones: and then shalt offer bnmt offerings 
thereon nnto the Lord thy Gh>d : and thon shalt offer 
peace oli'orings, and shalt eat there, and rejoice before . 
the Lobd thy God (Dent, zxvii. 5-7). In the Book 
of Joshua we find that this was done : Then Joshua 
built an altar unto the Lord God of Israel in Mount 
Ebal, as Moses the servant of the Lobd commanded 
the children of Israel, as it is written in the hook of 
the law of Moses, an altar of whole stones, over which 
no man hath lift up any iron : and they offered thereon 
burnt offerings unto the Lobd, and sacrificed peace 
offerings" (Josh. riii. 80, 81). That such an altar 
was erected there can, of course, be no doubt; but 
upon which of the two mountains it stood is a matter 
of dispute. The present Hebrew text tells us in 
Mount Ebal, but the Samaritan text reads Mount 
Gerizim. I shall not drag my reader into the contro- 
versy to which this passage has given rise, but merely 
state the difficulty. Dr. Eennicoit, in his second dis- 
sertation, has brought forward very strong reasons in 
favour of the Samaritan lection. The pith of the 
matter is this: (1.) The blessings, according to both 
texts, were to be pronounced on Mount Gerizim — 
which would suggest that the altar and the law-stones. 
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as the fonndatioii of all bleBsingB, would be placed on 

the same mountain, and not on that of the cursings. 
(2.) There is no reason why the Samaritans should 
select Geiizim for their temple any more than Ebal, 
nor for their changing the text to support their choice. 
As Dr. Boothroyd observes, ** The controversy between 
the Jews and Samaritans about their respective temples 
is nothing to the purpose. The question, then, was, not 
whether Gerizim or Ebal was the place of blessing, 
but whether the temple at Jerusalem, or the temple at 
Samaria, was the most holy place. If the Jewish 
Temple had been built on Mount Ebal, the Samaritans 
might have had some temptation to alter their copies ; 
but as both mountains were unoccupied when they 
reared their temple, they had their choice of erecting 
it on either of the mountains : and is it in the smallest 
degree probable, if they had found in their copy of the 
Deuteronomy, the blessings addressed to Mount Ebal, 
they would not have chosen that mountain for the site 
of their temple? Whereas, when their temple had 
' been built on Mount Geri2dm, because there Moses had 
ordered the covenant-stones and an altar to be erected, 
it was quite natural that their enemies the Jews, 
in order to discredit their temple, should alter the 
names in the Book of Deuteronomy, and for Gerizim 
insert Ebal '* {vid. in loc). But all the ancient 
versions are in favour of the Hebrew text, which shows 
that if it has been tampered with, it must have been at 
an early date. As there is but little chance of disco- 
vering the sites of these monumental stones and altar. 
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it is of no importance, in au antiquarian point of view, 
which of the two readings is the correct one. 

One other circnmstance, connected with the place, 
remains to be noticed, namely, the burial of Joseph. 
The fiaYonred son of Jacob, before his death, instmcted 
his people, when God would deliver them out of Egypt 
to possess the Promised Land, that they should take 
with them, and bury him in Palestine. His words 
are these : " And Joseph said unto his brethren, I die : 
and God will surely visit you, and bring you out of this 
land unto the land which he sware to Abraham, to Isaac, 
and to Jacob. And Joseph took an oath of the children 
of Israel, saying, God will surely visit you, and ye shall 
carry up my bones from hence. So Joseph died, being 
an hundred and ten years old: and they embalmed 
him, and he was put in a coffin in Egypt ** (Gen. 1. 

24-2G). The people's oath was sacredly fulfilled, us 
we read in the Book of Joshua : ** And the bones of 

Joseph, which the children of Israel brought up out of 
Egypt, buried they in Shechem, in a parcel of ground 

which Jacob bought of the sons of Hamor the father of 
Shechem for an hundred pieces of silver : and it be- 
came the inheritance of the children of Joseph " (Josh, 
xxiy. 82). We have already seen that this parcel of 
ground " is in the eastern opening of the valley ; and 
tradition points out the lonely tomb on its northern 
side, near the foot of Ebal, as Joseph's tomb. Nor 
have we any reason to doubt that this was the site : it 
answers well to all the conditions of the narrative. 
There is nothing remarkable in the present struc« 
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tnre. It is suRoniided by a oommon-built stone mH, 
six feet high and tbirty-eiglit inehes thick, plastered on 
tlie inside with mortar. The space within the wall 
measnxes nine feet and five inches, from north to 
sonth; and nine feet and thirteen inches from east 
to west. The corners Dearly answer to the cardinal 
points. The doorway is in the northern side; and 
opposite to it in the southern wall is a place for prayer, 
looking towards Mount Gerizim, and marked by a 
niche in the wall, over which are two slabs of stone, 
with defaced Hebrew writing npon them: similar 
niches are in the sonth-west and north-west comers. 
The tomb itself is built diagonally across the floor, and 
not parallel to the walls, as is usual, with the head 
towards the door, and the feet towards the south-west. 
It is built of common stone, plastered over with 
mortar. It measures seven feet two inches long, three 
feet six inches high, and three feet ten inches wide at 
the floor, but narrowing as it rises, and at the top 
terminating in a ridge. There are, also, two pillars 
built of stone and plastered over, in the same style as 
the tomb itself— one standing at the head and the 
other at the foot — having cavities on their tops, to 
hold the incense burnt by the worshippers who visit 
the place. The larger of the two measures nearly four 
feet in height, and three feet in circumference. The 
walls on the southern side of the tomb are scribbled 
over with names of Samaritans, Jews, and Moham- 
medans, written in their different languages. 

We have already seen that Joseph was embalmed in 

F 
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Egypt, and, being the most important personage next 

to the king, there is no doubt that tho usual append- 
ages of royalty were placed with him in his cofdu. 
If this is the real tomb— «nd there is every reason to 
belieye it is — ^then nndemeath is the sarcophagus, and 
even the mummy of Joseph, just as they were when 
deposited by the conquerors. And most probably all 
the appendages are still preserved -within the saered 
chest, if we may so call it ; and when the time comes 
to examine it, what wonderful confirmation to God's 
Word will its contents reveal ! 

Mr. Stanley states,* after Buckingham, that there 
is another tomb called the tomb of Joseph, which he 
identifies with the building we have already noticed 
as Mosque Amud ; and tells us that it is said by the 
Samaritans to be called after Rabbi Joseph of Nablus : 
the auihohl^ for this tradition is not given. I pat the 
question more than once to AmTftm the priest, and 
ho assured me that he had never heard the place called 
by such a name — neither after the patriarch nor any 
other Joseph ; and that he was totally ignorant of any 
other Joseph's tomb than the generally accepted one. 

In conclusion, it is curious to observe how the 
Mohammedan legend obscures the simple Scripture 
narrative. The celebrated historian, El Mas'udi, tells 
us that "they laid his body into a coffin of stone, 
closed it with lead, and covered it with varnish, which 
keeps out air and water, and threw it into the Nile, 
at the town of Memphis, where there is a mosque of 

* Sinai and Palestine, p. note. 
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Joseph. Some say Joseph ordered that he shonld he 

buried in the grave of his father JaeoL, at the mosque 
of Abraham." * And another version tells us iJiat, 
when Joseph died^ such high disputes arose among 
the Egyptians ooneeming his burial, that they had 
like to have come to blows; but at length agreed to 
pat his body into a marble coffin^ and to sink it in 
the Nile» ont of a superstitioaB imagination that it 
might help the regular increase of the river, and 
deliver them from famine for the future ; but when 
Moses led the Israelites oat of Egypt he took op the 
coffin, and carried Joseph's bones with him into 
Canaan, where he buried them by his ancestors*." t 

• Meadows of Qold, &c, ok ir. f Sale's Eorao, note to oha.^ lai. 
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CHAPTEB in. 

THl SOWfi OV HABLU8. 

TTTE have already stated that the town stands about 
^ * a mile and a half up the Talley from its eastern 
opening, at the foot of Mount Gerizim; and here it 
may be observed, at the outset, that in its position it 
is an exception to the general rule throughout the 
whole country. All other towns are built upon eleva- 
tions, as beinj^ more safe and secure from the attack 
of enemies; Nablus, on the contrary, is situate in a 
TaUey at the veiy foot of Gerizim. The only pro- 
bable reason for this anomaly is the feet that it is 
one of the most ancient cities in the world — ^that it was 
first built when the inhabitants were quiet and set- 
tled, and no danger was apprehended from wandering 
marauders. 

The name of the town was Shechem rendered 
by the LXX. Sychem (Sv%€/a) and Sikima ; 
tJic word signifies " the shoulder,'* or more correctly, the 
upper part of the back just below the neck. It might 
have exercised the ingenuity of etymologists to find 
out its derivation from some of the physical features 
of the place (and relations more fanciful and far- 
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fetched have been firequentlj resorted to), only that, in 
fhe present instance, it is most likely a paftonjmic 
derived from one of its princes (Gen. xxxiii. 19). 
This is the only name by wliich the city was known 
daring the Old Testament histoiy. In the New 
Testament we have it nnder the name of Syohar 
(2v%a/)), John iv. 5; and Sychem (Zv)(6fi), Acts 
Tii. 16 — ^the Old Testament name, as aboYe. Whence 
came Syehar it is difficult to decide : * most likely it 
was a nickname imposed upon it by the Jews, on ac- 
count of the enmity they bore to the Samaritans ; if so, 
the word would be probably deriyed horn the Hebrew 
shikkor (yjiytJ), drunkard, in allusion to Isaiah xxviii. ; 
or it might be from sheker (UpW), falsehood, in allusion 
to Habakknk ii. 18. 

These were its scriptural names: it was known, 
however, by others. There is one mentioned by 
Josephus which demands our notice, inasmuch as it 
appears to have been founded upon the situation of 
the city. He states that it was called by the people of 
the country Mabortha, MafiopOa (W. iv., viii. 1) ; and 
Pliny, following the historian, calls it by the same 
name, but writes it Mamortha (H. N. t. 18). This 
name has called forth much ingenuity of critics. 
Eeland conjectures that both these forms are to be 
corrected from coins, which, as he shrewdly remarks, 

• The only passage where this Panl«, ep. Ixxxvi. et al.) ; but for 

name occurs is the above ; and this correction there is no aathority 

Jerome iniiiiitaina this to be » (no^ in any known codex or venion. 
rapt reading for j^yohem (Rpitaiili. 
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are less liable to corruption than manuscripts, which 
read Morthia (MopOia), and which he takes to be the 
classical form of the Hebrew word Moreh, which was 
associated with Shechem both in the Old Testament 
and the rabbinical commentaries. Olshansen has 
conjecfciired that the name is the Hebrew Maavarta 
signifying thoroughfare, and thus called 
from its being on the great route from Jerusalem to 
Galilee. From Jerusalem to Nazareth, for example, 
there are fonr days' journey, and Nablas is generally 
selected by the traveller as the most convenient halt- 
ing-place on the second day. It might haye been so 
in ancient times; but why this place should, on that 
account, be called by this name, any more than one 
of the other halting-places, seems rather strange. It 
may be this : that in the immediate neighbonrhood are 
the sepolchres of Joseph, Joshna, and Caleb, and others 
of the illustrious fathers in Israel, and that the Jews 
then, as now, felt it to be a great privilege to visit the 
tombs of the pions. Consequently all the Jews to the 
north of this place would make it a point of halting 
here, when passing to or from Jerusalem, so that they 
might have the opportanity of idsiting the graTes of 
their eminent dead. In this manner Shechem would, 
of course, become the greatest and most important tho- 
roughfare on the route ; and would, naturally enough, 
be called by the Jews Mabortha. According to this 
supposition, we should be led to conceive that a far 
better state of feeling existed between the Jews and 
Samaritans than is generally belieyed to have been the 
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ease. If sach a deadly hatred, as is generally sapposed, 

did really exist between the two people, it can hardly 
be conceived how the Jews, on the one hand, would 
haye made Sliediem their halting-plaoe at all; and, 
on the other hand, how the Samaritans would have 
allowed tliem. 

I cannot keep thinking that the restricted sense of 
pass " may be the true idea of the name after all, and 
to the Jewish mind and feelings it might haye a double 
meaning — physical and social. The gorge-like little 
Talley, hemmed in on both sides by a lofty mountain- 
chain, would not inaptly suggest such a name to a dty 
nestling within its bosom ; and doubly so when that 
city was the stronghold of their bitterest enenues, in 
passing which they had, probably, to endure taunts, 
ridicule, cursing, and perhaps something even worse. 
Such a place would be to them a Mabortha — a pass not 
easily forgotten. And such has been the character of 
this city in all ages : its inhabitants have always been 
domineering and insulting, from the time of the 
Ephraimites, through the Samaritan period, down to 
the present Mussulman bigots. 

Having been rebuilt by Vespasian, after the Roman 
war in Palestine, it was called Neapolis,** the New 
Town, of which the present-name, Nablns, is a modifi- 
cation, and is perhaps the only instance throughout the 
country where a comparatively modem name has sur- 
viyed the original. 

We may safely say at the outset that the dty must 
have stood somewhere in the inunediate neighbourhood 
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of the present town, inasmuch as we are informed in 
the sacred narratlTe that it stood under one of the 
spurs of G^rizim (Jndg* ix. 7) ; and by Josephus that 
it stood between Gerizim and Ebal (Ant. iv. viii. 44) ; 
and any one who has visited the place mihout having 
any previous topographical theory to support, wotdd, I 
presume, conclude at once, from the great advantages 
of the spot, that the town must have remained where 
it now is through all former ages. But it is not so 
with authors : the site has been disputed and shifted 
over and over again, and in some instances placed on 
spots too ridiculous to be noticed. The earliest and 
the only ancient author we know of that makes a dis* 
tinction between the old and the new towns, is Eusebius ; 
if indeed he means to assert the fiEust^ which seems 
doubtful from his mode of expression (Qnom. 'tepe* 
/3lv0os: Xu^e/M). His contemporar}', however, the Bor- 
deaux Pilgi'im, who visited the place in a.d. 333^ 
not only identifies the two cities^ but also never calls 
the city by its new name, Nablus, but only by its 
ancient and biblical name, Sychem ; and most likely he 
only thus expressed the general and perhaps universal 
opinion that then prevailed among the inhabitants. 
This was not only the Samaritan and Christian 
tradition, but also the Jewish ; for we read in Midrash 
Babbah, that Shechem, in Mount Ephraim, is Napulis 
(Sect. Masaar). But we shall not weary our readers 
with conflicting opinions of ancient or modern date. 
Plrobably the fact of the city being called by the Bo- 
mans the ^'New Town/* suggested the idea of its being 
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built on a new site at some distance from the original 
one. To us, however, it appears most eyident that 
Nablus stands on the same spot as the ancient city ; 
and onr reasons are the following. 

But first of all, let us see for a moment whether any 
other site be feasible. We beUeve that no one who has 
calmly considered the question on the spot, would 
attempt to place the ancient city in any other place than 
the present, except somewhere about the eastern end of 
the Talley, nnless he had some wild theory to support. 
Here, a little to the west of Jacob's Well, there is 
room for speculation. And firstly, we find a small 
poor Tillage, with evident remains of former and better 
bmldings. And again, adjoining the village is a large 
mouTul, extending almost across the valley, in all pro- 
bability the entombed remains of a small town. And 
lastly, dose by are streams of excellent water, sufficient 
to supply a very large population. In my own mind, 
I have no doubt that it was once the site of a flourish- 
ing town : but not the ancient Shechem. It was the 
town of Balata,* whose name is still retained by the 
little village. And regarding one of the streams, we have 
already intimated our belief that it might at one time 
have been flowing on the other side of the watershed 
towards the present Nablus. It is not at all improbable 
that it was first turned in its present direction by the 
inhabitants of Balata. If we accept the fact — and it 
cannot well be rejected — ^that the "parcel of field," 
which Jacob bought of Hamor, was at this end of the 

* Yid. fteehi'B K^thta va^FiMwdi. 
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valley, it is impossible to conceive how the patriarch 
would have selected a place so near the city for his 
encampment, nor how the inhahitants wonld have 
allowed him to possess land quite under their walls. 

But let us now see what reasons there are for the 
present site. The first and principal is its advantage 
of a good supply of water ; and, in a climate like that 
of Palestine, one might think that, this alone would be 
Bofficient. We need not here expatiate npon so impor- 
tant a hlessing ; and a people who wonld have neglected 
such a spot for tlieir habitation, and built their tovm at 
a place where no such supply was to be had, must have 
lacked the instinct of self-preservation common to all 
mankind. 

Beside this, it is very evident that the road which 
connected the valley with the sommit of Mount Geri- 
zim throngh all past ages, is the one ascending behind 
the present city. It is true that there is another path 
leading up from the valley, about half-way horn the city 
to Jacob's Well ; bnt this has never been more than a 
kind of by-path, used by few except shepherds. The 
descent in one place is so steep that it never could have 
been a roadway for any beast of burden ; and it shows no 
sign of a frequented road like the former. Bnt we need 
not dwell upon this subject ; the present beaten track 
carries its reality and antiquity upon its worn-out face. 

Another evidence in fiivonr of the present site is the 
discovery of antiquities in and around the city. These 
are neither numerous nor important in themselves ; but 
as evidence on the subject in question they are of con- 
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siderable value. They consist of portions of walls, 
cisterns, fragments of potteries, and snch like, all of 
early date, and some most certainly of Hebrew origin. 
These are either within the walls of the present city, or 
in its immediate Tidnity. As no such remains are to 
be met with in any other part of the Talley, it seems 
* to be a pretty certain proof that ike present site is the 
original one. I may here mention that I picked up 
fragments of pottery and tessellated stones in several 
parts of the Talley, at some distance from the city, and 
also on the plain between Jacob's Well and Joseph's 
Tomb; but all these evidently belonged to a period 
snbseqnent to the Boman occupation. 

I may also add — and let the reader take it for what 
it is worth — ^that all the Christian traditions of the 
place duster aroond the present city. With the excep- 
tion of the memorial of our Saviour conversing with 
the woman at the well, all the traditions that have 
lingered among the native Christians are located either 
in, or dose behind, the present town. It is here we 
are shown the place where He sat to discourse with His 
disciples ; here is shown the stone upon which He and 
they used to sap ; here is yet seen the great rent in the 
rock, and many of the other mirades which He per- 
formed ; in a word, the spots held sacred by the Chris- 
tians of the place are all situated within and around 
Nablns. 

There is one passage of Scripture which struck me 
forcibly when reading it on the spot, as bearing much 
on the present point. It is in the Book of Judges : — 
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" And Gaal spake again and said, See there come people 
down by the middle of the land, and another company 
oome along by the plain of Meonenim " (Jadg, ix. 87) : 
but more correctly rendered, **And Gaal spake again 
and said, See there come people down by the summit 
of the land» and another company come along by the 
oak of enchantments." The point to which we refer is • 
lost in the common version, but it is made clear in the 
corrected form which we have given. 

Now Gaal " stood in the entering of the gate of the 
dty " (ver. 85), and looked towards the east. One com- 
pany he saw coming down over one of the two moun- 
tains — ^most likely Ebal— on his left; and the other 
company along the TaHey past the oak of enchantments. 
This oak was the notable one of which we have already 
been speaking. It must have stood either in the valley 
between the two mountains, or at the foot of either of 
them between the city and the opening of the valley ; 
at all events it must have been to the east of the city. 
It is clear also, from the language of Gaal, that it stood 
at some distance from the city, which could not have 
been had Shechem been situated near the end of the 
valley. Any one of my readers acquainted with the 
locality wiU at once peroeive that no spot answers all 
the conditions of the narrative so exactly us NuLIus. 

There is another incident bearing upon this subject 
to which we must refer — it is the address of Jotham to 
the people of Shechem. Let our reader take up his 
Bible and read the whole passage before we proceed, 
which is too long for quotation here (Judg. ix. 7-21). 
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Now, I know of no place, in the valley or on the 

mountain,* that would lit the story so well as Nablus. 
Joiham would have stood on one of those large projec- 
tions on G^rizim that OTerlook the city. At dusk, when 
the people would have all gathered themselves into the 
city, and its doors shut — the din of the town having 
. ceased, and deathlike silence all around — he would haye 
harangued the people from his lofty pulpit, and, without 
any unusual eii'ort, would have made himself heard by 
the whole population, and then withdrawn over the 
mountain. Such public criers are to he heard commonly 
in the Lebanon villages ; and I have seen Nablus many 
a time in such a state of repose that any one might have 
addressed the people from the same spot without any 
extraordinary effort. And the narratiTe, thus under- 
stood, in its natural and common-sense view, goes far 
to prove that Nablus stands on the same spot as andent 
Sheehem did. 

Whether Sheehem or Nablus did, at a certain period, 
extend beyond the limits of the present city is another 
question. There is no doubt that one or the other, or 
perhaps both, did, especially on the eastern side : the 
fragments of walls and cisterns discovered there prove 
it beyond doubt. 

There is one other incident to which we must refer 

* IC De 8m1<7 baa quoted this of the naimtiTe does not imply 

pMWge lor the pnipote of proving iliat lie stood upon the lu^bert 

thftt Sheohem stood high vp the point of the inoiuitain^IiiB stand- 

monntain (Journey, vol. ii.), inas- ing upon any spur above the city 

much as Jotham stood in the top of would be narrated iu exactly the 

the moautam. Bat the laagwage same manner. 
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before dismissing this subject. The coins of Nablus 
are Sequent under the emperors, and there is one that 
seems to confirm, in no small degroe, the view we haye 
taken of this qnestion. In the coins of Titas, the type 
was a palm or laurel, with the name of the city written 
among the branches. But afterwards^ Mount Gerizim 
was introduced, in the following fftshion : — 



Here is represented a building of some kind, most 
likely a temple, with a high tower close by, and a 

staircase leading up from the city to the temple. It is 
to these steps, beyond all qnestion, the Bordeaux 
Pilgrim refers, when he says that there were 800 steps 
leading up to the mountain (Itinerarium). M. do 
Saulcy, for the purpose of reaching the highest point 
of the mountain, suggests that there must hare been a 
mistake in the number of the steps, and proposes to 
read 1500 instead of 300; upon which his English 
editor remarks, ''a Teiy probable inference, which 
does not appear to have struck M, de Saulcy, but which 
seems to result from the general accuracy of the 
Pilgrim's descriptions, is, that, in the year 333, only 
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aboat 800 steps of this stairoase were lemaining. The 

Pilgi'im does not say that this is the whole of the 
original staircase, but all he saw at the time; and 
that seems the more likely, as the staircase must 
have worn out by degrees" (Narrative, p. 348). But 
there is no room for such speculation. Any one ae- 
qnainted with the spot will be at once stmck with the 
corectness of the medal, and will not fail to see that 
the temple is built on the spur of Gerizim, which 
almost overhangs the town; and just at a height to 
reqtiiie some 800 steps to reach it. On this point 
the medal is most satis&ctory; and with it agrees 
most distinctly the language of the Pilgrim, which 
immediately adds, ''thence, at the foot of the mount 
itself, is a place the name of which is Sychem.'* * It 
is singular that he should call the town by its old 
name, and not by the new, Nablus. It is a proof that 
he, at all events, identified the old and new cities, and 
has thus transmitted to us probably the almost uni- 
versal tradition then current, as akeady mentioned. 

Now, connected with the evidence borne by this 
coin to the relative position of the city and the moun- 
tain, I wdsh to call the attention of my reader to two 
points. The first is the circumstance, akeady com- 
mented upon, of Jotham addressing the people of 
Shechem. Let him, whilst reading the narrative, 
examine the coin, and mark the spur upon which the 
building- stands, with the city down underneath, and 
the flight of stairs connecting the two : and I presume 

* lade ftdpedemmontis ipdusiocasest^cai nomenest SwAum»—Itinerariunu 
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he vdll not fiul to observe most strikmgly tbe topo- 
graphy of the narrative. Let it he further ohserVed 
that the language of the Pilgrim perfectly agrees with 
that of Scripture, when mentioning the height of the 
monnt. The latter says that Jotham stood in the top 
of Mount Gerizim ;** * and the former says, that " there 
go np steps to t/^ top of the monnt/*t both evidently 
nsing conunon phraseology. 

The other point to which I would refer is a passage 
in the ''Antiquities" of Josephus, where he relates the 
droumstances of Jotham's address* There we are told 



that Jotham *'w6nt np to Monnt Gerizim, which oyer* 

hangs the city Shechem."! Let the reader refer to the 
medal once more, which will enable him to have a 
fedr appreciation of Josephns's language, and bear in 
mind that the historian was well acquainted \N'ith the 
locality. There is no spot within the valley that can 
in any wise bear out snch a description, except the site 
of the present city of Nablns, as exhibited on the coin. 
Let us now take a very brief survey of the history 
of the town. We have already assumed that Shechem 
was a most ancient town, much anterior to the time of 
Abraham ; although the first time we come into contact 
with it is on the retui-n of Jacob from Padanaram 
(Gen. xxxiii. 18, 19). . Aftor the conquest of the 
country by Joshua, it was made the capital of the 
nation (Josh. xxiv. 1), for which its position in the 

* DM"!^""!!! f "Usque ad summummontcm." 



Lit. " in the head oi Mount Qeriaim" 
<Jud«. ix. 7). 



9nt Htntfimf mXwf (y. viL 1). 
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very centre of fhe eotintry rendered it most appro- 
priate. An additional importance was conferred upon 
it by creating it a Le^itical town, and a city of refdge 
(Josh. zx. 7 ; xxi. 21). During the time of the Judges, 
Shechem secma to have retained its pre-eminence in spite 
of all the vicissitudes of the nation. Ahimelech suc- 
ceeded in eonqaering and destroying it (Jadg. ix.), bat 
it was soon rebuilt, and acquired its former power. In 
the time of David, Jerusalem, from political motives, was 
selected and made the capital ; bat even after the reign 
of the first three monarchs oyer the whole nation, 
Shechem continued its supremacy in the public mind 
as the rallying point of the nation. Conseqaently 
Behoboam foimd it necessary to resort thither to 
decide the question of his succeeding to the throne 
(1 ELings xii. 1). The nation being divided into 
two kingdoms^ Shechem continued to be the capital 
of Israel, even when Tirzah had been selected as 
the summer residence of the court. It was not 
till the reign of Omri that it lost its dignity, 
when that monarch built Samaria for his capital 
(1 Kings xvi. 24). And here we lose sight of 
Shechem — it is not mentioned henceforth at all in the 
Old Testament, twice excepted— once by an earlier 
prophet, and once by a later prophet. Hosea, re- 
ferring apparently to its influence in the idolatry of 
the Ten Tribes, says, And as troops of robbers wait 
for a man, so the company of priests murder in the 
way to Shechem*" (vi. 9). And from Jeremiah 

* AnflL ywAan, "tij consent" 
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we find that it still existed in his time (zli. 5). Not 
long after this time it became the ehief seat of the 

Samaritans, who erected their temple on the top of 
Gerizim. From Joscphus wo learn that the city was 
taken and the temple destroyed by Hyroanns, b.o. 129 
(Antiq. ziii. 9 ; De Bell. Jnd. i. 2, 6) ; bnt from the 
New Testament we find that it still remained, and 
apparently in a flourishing state (John iv. 5). 

It appeals that, daring the Boman wars in Pales- 
tine, Shechem snffered sererely, and that it was 
rebuilt, or, at least, repaired and beautified, by 
Vespasian. It was then it received the name of New 
Town. Coins were then strack bearing the impress 
Flavia NeapdUs, Teferring nndonbtedly to Flavins 
Vespasian. The town continued to exist, in spite of 
all the misfortunes which befell the country, until the 
year 1118, when it was destroyed by the Saracens. A 
few years later (1120) we find that a council was held 
here by King Baldwin II., and the town remained 
henceforth in the hands of the Christians until the 
year 1242, when it was taken by Aba AH, and once 
more came into the hands of the Mohammedans, in 
whose possession it has ever since remained. 

The town, as already observed, is situate in the 
Talley, about a mile and a half from its eastern 
opening. It stands at the foot of Gerizim, and 
stretches from east to west in an irregular form. 

Just where the city stands there is hardly any flat 
Talley, the gradual slopes of the two mountains doTO- 
tailing into each other. The town is surrounded by 
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gardens and orchards, luxoiiant with fruit-trees, bat 
void of all style and taste. The roads leading to it 
from all parts are in the most prunitiye and wretched 
condition ; and the city itself is surrounded by all 
kinds of filth. The valley between the town and 
Mount Ebal is well nigh filled with monnds of rob- 
bish — principally remains from the soap-manufac- 
tories; as is also the south-western side of the city. 
But, notwithstanding all its disadvantages, there is 
something very channing in the whole neig^bonrhood. 
It may arise more from the climate, combined with the 
associations of the place, than from its physical cha- 
racter. To clamber up the side of Ebal, and look upon 
the valley, with the town, gardens, trees, and mounds, 
with the two gigantic mountains shutting ^ them in 
on both sides, is a most interesting sight. And in 
addition, long lines of camels are frequently seen going 
along the foot of Ebal — ^ships of the desert, carry-« 
iug on the traffic between Jerusalem and Galilee, just 
as it w^as thousands of years ago. 

But before we enter into the city, we must pause 
awhile to examine these mounds. During my first 
visit to the country, my attention, whilst remaining 
in Jerusalem, was di*awn to two considerable heaps of 
ashes, which lay outside the city towards the north- 
west, and not far from the Nablus road and the so- 
called Tombs of the Kings. They arc remarkable in 
themselves, being of a bluish-grey colour, having no 
grass or weeds growing upon them ; and theur pecn- . 
liaxity is greater when contrasted with the dark olive* 

o 2 
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groves around thorn. These are commonly believed by 
the natiyes of Jerusalem to he heaps of refuse from the 
8oap*manaf(Mstories of fonaer ages. Mr. Fmn, our 
late English consul, however, and some other members * 
of the Jerusalem Literary Society, had conceived a 
different idea of their origin. They thought that it 
was not improbahle they were ashes firom the ancient 
sacrifices. Consequently they requested Dr. Roth, of 
Munich, when visiting Jerusalem in 1853, to carry 
some samples with him to Germany for the purpose of 
analyzing them, which he did, taking one sample from 
the top and another from the base of the mound. 
During my stay there in 1855, Mr, !Finn received the 
lesult of that analysis^ and kindly gave me a copy, 
which is as follows : — 





ABbM firom 


▲iheofron 




the top. 


thebMOL 




. 1*212 


1-421 




. 1-150 
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. 0-762 


0-875 




. 45-239 
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0-849 




. 3-750 


2-866 




. 80-610 






98*895 


99-228 




. 1*105 


0-772 




100-000 


100-000 



Such was the result of the German aualvsis. It 
was (lone, we were told, in Liebig's laboratory. But 
we should mention that Dr* Both ohserved that the 
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analjfids exhibited a small pezeentage of nUcie acid, 
wHch is never fomd in the ashes of flesh or bones ; 

but he thought that this could be accounted for by sup- 
posing that the ashes of the meat offerings, in which 
mUcum may be found, were Ukewise carried off to the 
hills in question. 

My curiosity being thus aroused, I also brought away 
with me samples from the top and base of the larger 
monnd. When I reached Nablos my attention was 
drawn at once to those heaps, as being exactly of the 
same character as those at Jerusalem. I asked my 
Samaritan guide what they were, and he teld me that 
ihey were. carried thither from the city, principally from 
the soap-manufactories. I brought samples of these 
likewise. When I arrived home in England, I handed 
them over to the Palestine Archffiological Association ; 
and my friend Dr. Tnmbnll, who was then secretary of 
the Association, requested Professor Faraday to analyse 
them, which ho kindly did ; and the result is thus stated 
in the Profossor's commnnication to Dr. Tombull : 

''Mt deab Sib, — ^Though I have spent the best 
part of two days over your packets (because of the 
hopes attached to them), yet I shall have very little to 
say abont them, for they do not satisfy one's desire. 
I find no cYidence abont them of their being ancient 
ashes of burnt animal snl) stances ; but conceive they 
must bo the results of operations now going on, at least 
as respects those labelled *Jeru8alem,' The one from 
the top of the heap at Jerasalem contains canstic lime, 
which dissolves out by mere water, and gives lime-water : 
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iheie are even fragments lime, the interior of which 

is not yet carbonated, but dissolves without effervescence 
in acids. There is no structure as of bone about 
any of these pieces ; no carbon in the state obtained 
from animal snbstances by bnming ; no Titreoos ash 
or phosphate of lime. The charcoal which is there is 
vegetable, soft, and easily bums in air. This sub- 
stance would not remain on the top of a lieap^ or even 
within three feet of its snr&oe for a few years (perhaps 
five at the utmost) without changing : the caustic iiiuo 
would have become carbonated. The substance from 
the bottom of the heap, labelled * Jerusalem,* is quite in 
accordance: it contains no canstic lime — all is car- 
bonated. It is just like what that from the top would 
become in the course of a few years. That from 
Nablus is, in all respects, like the last specimen* 

" Whether these substances are the scrapings of any 
lime-kiln or lime-works, or works (as of building or 
plastering) in which lime has been used, can be judged 
of only by those who know the condition of the heaps, 
and the cireomstances connected with them, and have 
inquired into their history on the spot." 

It is light that I should state hero that no intima- 
tion was given to the Professor that these specimens 
were supposed by some to be the refuse of soap-boiling, 
but only that they were the supposed ashes of the 
sacrifices. The result, however, is perfectly satisfactory, 
and altogether precludes the snppositiim of their being 
animal remains. 

We will now enter the city. It is surrounded on all 
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sides by a wall, of very common structure, and in a 
most dilapidated state, mth two gates, one at the 
eastern and the other at the western end of the town. 
The gates are not made of brass, as some were iu 
ancient times, nor would it require so much trouble to 
set them on fire as-Ahimeleoh had with its gates of 
old. They are so rickety that, with no great effort, 
their iron bars and locks would soon give way : yet 
they are of no small importance in the economy of the 
town. Here we still find a faint emhlem of what gates 
were in primitiYe times — the great emporiums where 
all the public affairs of cities were transacted. The 
gates of Nablns still retain their importance in part : 
at the western gate the revenue department is still 
located. It is presided over by an elderly Turk, of no 
small dimensions, sitting like a lord on his Turkey 
mg, smoking his pipe and sipping his coffee, thunder- 
ing execrations every now and then at the Arahs, who 
try to evade or dispute the toll ; but be is polite enough, 
nevertheless, to invite you to join him in pipe and coffee, 
when yon have made his acquaintance. One of his 
assistants is a keen, clever, and good-natured Greek. 
All who pass through the gates mih any commodities 
to sell, and all purchasers, are charged a certain toll 
according to the value of their artides. The amount 
thus received per diem varies very much, of course ; 
occasionally nothing is taken : but sometimes as much 
as 20,000 piastres is received, and frequently 10,000. 

The main street, following the line of the valley 
from east to west, runs almost in a strai^^t line the 
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whole length of fhe town, connecting the two gates ; 
most of the other streets cross this, and are, almost 
without exception, narrow, irregolar, and dirty. Most 
of fhem hare a channel in the centre, along which a 
stream of water mns. In the winter season these 
streams are full, but diminish during the summer 
months, and several are dried np. This arzongemeni 
of the water causes the town to be very damp during 
the winter months ; and, however pleasant it may be 
in summer, it seems to be no good element in the 
sanitary condition of the place. This state of the 
streets, together with the &ct of some of them being 
arched, makes the town uncommonly sombre and dull. 
Nevertheless, the inhabitants are most proud of it, and 
think there is no place in the world to equal it. 

When we speak of streets, our readers must not 
imagine them to be similar to European streets, 
formed by the front of lines of houses, private or 
public ; but the streets of Nablus, like those of other 
Oriental towns, are only passages between dead walls, 
excepting where the bazaars break the monotony. 
These are the Eastern shops or market-places, and 
they are comparatively numerous in Nablus. They are 
grouped according to the merchandise they contain, 
and are situated principally in the main street. One 
is for vegetables of all kinds ; another for fruits, such as 
oranges, lemons, citrons, &c. ; another for dried fruits—^ 
raisins, olives, figs, &c, ; and last, but not least, 
comes the group of well-stores of tobacco. The 
principal bazaar is arched, and is very large and fine 
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for Nablas, It is the finest^ by far, in Palestine, apd 
equals any, so for as I observed, in the largest towns 

of the Turkish Empire. This is the clothing empo- 
rium, and is well furnished with the bright silk produc- 
tions of Damascus and Aleppo — the Abas of Bagdad — 
calicos and prints from Manchester, in varieties too 
numerous to he named — as well as the productions of 
the town itself. 

Besides the bazaars, the streets are enlivened by 
workshops. These are like recesses in the walls, and 
open to the streets ; and as you pass along from street 
to street, you may observe all the handicraftsmen of 
the town at work. These consist of sHversmiths, 
weavers, shoemakers, and all other kind of artisans 
necessary to the well-being of a community. The most 
extensive trades are the silversmith's and soap-making. 
The fbrmer, in addition to the town and the towns and 
villages aronnd, has a good market beyond the Jordan, 
especially among the Christians of Salt. Their pro- 
ductions are of a very primitive character, but procure 
for them a good trade notwithstanding. Tine latter is 
considered superior, and has a demand, not only 
through Palestine, but also in Egypt and other 
countries. It is made of the ashes of the kali plant, 
which grows in the countiy, mixed with olive-oil — the 
oil of Nablus having the reputation of being of the 
most pure kind. Its other productions are fabrics of 
cotton, wool, camels' hair, and silk. Nablus, being the 
centre of a rich district, and, as of old, the gateway of 
the trade between the northern and southern parts of 
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the country, as also between Jaffa and Beirut on the 
one haud^ and the trans- Jordanic districts on the other, 
becomes, of necessity, the mart of an aotiye ixaMe. 
The consequence is that the inhabitants enjoy a greater 
amount of the comforts of life than those of any other 
town in Palestine* 

All the houses are built of stone, and are hea^, 
duU, and sombre. Each house stands detached from 
its neighbour, aud consists of several rooms, according 
to its dimensions. I shall, in another chapter, give 
a description of the one in which I lived, which will 
serre as a fair specimen of the rest. 

There are no public buildings worth mentioning. 
There are five mosques, two of which were originally 
Cihxistian churches. 

Nablus being one of the strongholds of Islamism 
in Palestine, the inhabitants have been too bigoted 
hitherto to allow any antiquarian research to be made 
by Europeans* What antiquities may still be found 
in the town and neighbourhood, is, of course, un- 
certain ; but we can hardly doubt that future research 
will discover valuable relics in the old capital of the 
first conquerors. 

JewUh AntigmUes, — ^There are a few small portions 
of the town remaining, in all probability, from ancient 
times. The arched passage, or street, in the Samaritan 
quarter, seems to be partly, at least, of this class. 
There I observed several bevelled stones in the old wall, 
of Jewish style and workmanship. I observed several 
similar ones in other parts of the town. 
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Other Jewish lemams, in all probability, are the marble 

trouglis used at the principal streams. These are five 
in number. The largest measures nine feet ten inches 
in length, twenty-three inches wide, and twenty-eight 
inohes deep. They were dug np in the plain on the 
eastern side of Gerizim, and were originully the 
sarcophagi of the dead — most likely belonging to the 
first conquerors. I fancied that on two of them I 
could discover the yestiges of some kind of writing or 
inscriptions, but now too far worn off to be traced ; 
some of them, if not all, had originally been ornamented. 
Whilst we were examining them, the people, especially 
the children, became so nnruly, that we had to give up 
our attempt. They had imagined, I suppose, that our 
ultimate object was, through some magic or other, to 
remove the troughs to England. We made a rong^ 
sketch of one of the ornaments. 

Samaritan Antiquities. — The only remains belonging 
to the Samaritans that I know of, are those connected 
with the mosque El Hadra, "the green,*' or Hussan 
EI Yacub, " the wailing of Jacob,*' * as it is called. 
It stands to the western side of the Samaritan quarter. 
The present building is of modem date; but up to 
some 500 years ago it was the site of a Samaritan 
synagogue, dating, according to tradition, anterior to the 
Christian era, but wrested from its possessors by the 

* Th«e nameB bave beoi giyea tree, wluohslin stands in ihA Mart) 

to ih'is mosqiie from tihe Moham- withered at the news of the lad'a 

medan legend that it was there death, but on his being found aliYO} 

Jacob wailed ovor the death of his became grew ag^in. 
son Joseph — that the aged muibexxy- 
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Mohammedans, and conyerted into a mosqne. A few 

fragments of tlio ancieut columns are built into the 
present walls, together with one or two slabs inscribed 
mih portions of the Ten Commandments in Samaritan. 
These are all the remains of Samaritan origin hitherto 
discovered in the town. 

Christian Antiquitiea, — There are no Christian re- 
mains that I am aware of, excepting two huildings, 
hoth heing originally ehnrches, bat converted by the 
Mohammedans into mosques. These are the Nosr 
and the Khehir, both now well nigh in ruins, but 
jealously guarded by the bigoted Mohammedans from 
intrusion by any unbeliever. The most interesting is 
the latter. Is stands in the main street, with its 
entrance towards the eastern gate. It has a magnifi- 
cent porch, its columns, and capitals, and pointed arch 
richly and beautiftilly ornamented, but now in a dilapi- 
dated state. It is a work, apparently, of the twelfth 
century. The church itself has been used for ages as 
a mosque, but is now in ruins. No Jew or Christian is 
allowed to enter it, nor even to examine it from the out- 
side, except by furtive glances. Before I left the town, 
however, I took French leave, and entered the court, 
with the intention of viewing it ; but was soon sur- 
rounded by a clamorous and insolent rabble, who were 
ready to teach better manners to the Christian dog. I 
had just time enough to notice the baptismal font, now 
used as a water-trough. It consisted of the common 
marble of the country, measuring outside twenty-six 
inches in diameter, and thirteen inches deep. I noticed 
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also nine of the original columns of the church in 
the walL The remains indicated the building as of 
Byzantine architecture. Bat ivithont any fturther re* 

search, I found that my only safe course was to retire 
as quickly as possible. 
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'HE inhabitants of Nablus, with yexy few excep* 



number of its population, inasmuch as no census is 
taken. I was told by one of the leading officials of 
the town that it amounted to twenty or twenty-fiye 
thousand. My impression, however, is, that it oonld 
not be half tliat number. Perhaps from eight to ten 
thousand would be nearer the mark. 

The natiTes do not divide themselves according to 
their nationalities, but according to their religion. It 
is true tiiat nationalities and creed coincide upon the 
whole, except in the case of the native Christians, who 
belong, with very few exceptions, to the Greek Church ; 
and should any of these change their &ith, and become 
Protestant or Roman Catholic, they would be called 
after the nation to which their new teacher happened 
to belong. Thus the inhabitants are divided into four 
communities : — Mohammedan, Christian, Samaritan, 
and Jewish ; the Mohammedan numbering about 
9400 ; the Christian, from 500 to 600 ; the Samaritan, 
151 ; and the Jewish, about 100. 

The people of Nablus and its dependencies have 
been notorious for their spirit of independence and 




It is difficult to say what is the 
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braTery from the earliest ages. Whether there be 

something in the locality of Mount Ephraim tending 
to foster such a spirit, is not for us to decide ; but one 
thing is evident, that neither the change of nationality 
nor the change of religion has been able to quench it. 
The present inhabitants still retain the old character. 
No district in S}Tia has been more turbulent and less 
manageable to the Turkish GoTamment, than that of 
Nablns and the surrounding villages ; and no people in 
Palestine are so deeply imbued with the fanaticism of 
Islam. By those Europeans in Jerusalem who knew 
them best, my stay amongst them considered any- 
thing but safe. Many a time, when walking in the 
streets, was I soundly cursed, with now and then an 
intimation of something more practical. No violence, 
however, was attempted: it all ended in words. 
Perhaps, from circumstances which I shall yet mention, 
their hatred of Christians was more intense than 
usual ; but, at any time, Nablus is not the safest place 
for a Frank to remain in. There is a mixture of 
bigotry and gmffiiess in all the inhabitants ; and even 
in their highest officials, with one or two exceptions, 
you miss that grace which characterizes the better class 
of Mussulmans elsewhere. It is only right, however, 
that I should mention here that I met with much 
politeness from some of their leading men. Whether 
it sprang from real feeling, or a mere hollow show, I 
knew not, nor did it much matter to me, as long as I 
could go in and out uninjured. My objects were 
amongst the other communities. 
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.The children, not being aoenstomed to Europeans, as 

are the children of Jerusalem, and some other towns, 
took a very great interest in me. My European dress 
excited in them no little curiosity, but especially my 
hat — a jim-orow, mth white calico around it, in the 
form of a largo turban. I, like other travellers, had 
adopted such a head-dress for the sake of defending my 
head, from the rays of the sun, which pour down in 
the hot months wiHi such intensity as to deprive one 
occasionally of one's senses, and even life ; and I had 
no wish to lose tho one or the other. But my wide 
brim amused the children manreUously. As sure as I 
made my appearance in the street, a number of them 
would follow after me to sing my praises. And here I 
may remark, en poMont, that the Arabs are passion- 
ately fond of singing. All things are done by them 
singing, except quarrelling; and they would even 
quarrel singing, were it possible, quarrelling and sing- 
ing being to them a second nature. Well, as sure as I 
made my appearance in the street, in less than five 
minutes a number of them would follow after me, to 
give me a song, in their own language, of course. 
Here it is : — 
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and BO on, da capo, for ever and eyer. There is an old 
Welsh adage that says, ''The guilty are alwa^H 

« 

suspicious." And so it was with the children of 
Nablus : they were covered with lining creepers, and 
would fain persuade each other that I was. so .too. I 
knew, however, that I need not distmst myself on that 
point ; and if their song pleased them, it did me no 
harm. 

Christianiiiy was planted among the Samaritans 
at Nahlns by the great Founder Bimself (John iv. 

5—42). The same doctrine was received in several of 
their cities through the snbsequeut preaching of the 
Apostles (Acts Tiii. 25) ; and it appears that the esta- 
bHshment of flourishing churches was the result (Acts 
ix. 31 ; XV. 3). We shall not attempt to follow the scanty 
Christian records of Samaria through subsequent ages, 
but merely obserye that there still exists a remnant of 
that community to this day. They are looked down 
upon by their Mohammedan brethren with great con- 
tempt, and firequently oppressed and ill-used. It is not 
our purpose here to give a full account of this com* 
munity ; but it would not be amiss, perhaps, to intro- 
duce some of its leading members to the notice of our 
readers. 

The priest, Machaeel, a native, is a man of from 55 

to GO years of age ; moderate in size, thin, with pale 
face, wearing long hair and beard of a dark colour, 
with black and piercing eyes. His countenance is not 
very intelligent, but full of kindness; rather meanly 

dressed, with a very largo dark blue turban on his 
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head* At that time he was living in a small and poor 
loom, in consequence of some heavy misfortnne which 

he had met with the previous year. He gave mo a 
pitiful accouut of himself. He formerly possessed two 
large flocks^ kept at some distance from the town, 
together with some prodnetiye fields. One morning it 
was told him that hoth tiui-ks had hoen stolen by a baud 
of Arabs from the Jordan ; and, hastening to the spot, 
he found it to be the fact. He and his son went then to 
know the &te of a servant who had been watching the 
produce of the field, and, to then- horror, they found 
him murdered, and all the crop stolen and destroyed. 
Thus, like Job of old, his all was gone in a day. To 
add to his misfortune, some of the soldiers belonging 
to the local government entered his house, and, with 
violent hands, emptied it of all its furniture — ^much of 
which was lost— and took possession of it : he and his 
family were houseless in an instant. It was useless to 
remonstrate ; nor had he the faintest hopes of redress 
horn, the government for these outrages. He said he 
was thus treated merely because he was the Christian 
priest. He was not at all an educated man, only able 
to perform the services of his church, and that was all ; 
but in total ignorance of aU literature and science. lii 
spite of this he had a large amount of liberality. We 
frequently conversed on religious topics, when he 
always admitted the supreme authority of Scripture 
on these matters, and not unfrequenUy conceded the 
Protestant view of the case to be the correct one. His 
position as a priest had not inflated him with the least 
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degree of pride or arrogance, but lie moYed amongst his 
people as one of the humblest. One ooold not bat 
admire him Ibr his good temper and agreeable manners. 

Next to the priest was the head of their convent, 
Gregorios Tretalos, a native Greek, from the isLand of 
Zante. He was a man of about 50 years of age, pf 
middle height, strongly built, with a good Ghrecian 
countenance. lie was an educated man ; conversant 
with the literature of his Church and people, and had 
studied the language of the country with great atten- 
tion. He had left his natiye island to lead here a very 
secluded and humble life. He was far more agreeable 
and polite than one could have expected, and evinced 
no smaU amount of liberality of sentiment. He was 
remarliiably modest in manner and opinion, but free 
and communicative. We had much intercourse during 
my stay with them ; and, from all I saw and heard of 
him, he appeared to be a sincere and devoutly good 
man in his own way. He seemed to have but little 
spirit for instructing and improving his community : I 
felt, notwithstanding, a great respect for his simplicity 
and honesty of character. 

Next to him came Girius Mazbar, tlic political head 
of the community. He was under the middle size, and 
of slight habit, well-formed features, with dark keen 
eyes, and occasional glances that did not inspire one 
with full coutidence in his perfect integi'ity. He was 
the best-looking of them all, and much better dressed 
than any of his community. He possessed a very keen 
intellect, and natural abilities of no common order. 

H 2 
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He seemed to be able to contrql himself far better than 
any of his brethren ; and was mnoh more polite in his 
general behayionr than ootdd haye been expected from 

one in liis position, lie was the best qualitied, un- 
doabtedly, of any in his community, to fill the oifice 
which he held. 

We hardly need to add that these Christians belong, 
in faith and practice, to the Greek Church ; and very 
fully participate in the general ignorance and super- 
stition of Eastern Christianity, 

A Protestant community had been formed here 
by Dr. Bowen, tlie late lamented Bishop of Sierra 
Leone. On my first visit to Nablus, in 1855, Mr. 
Bowen was then residing in the place, and kindly 
invited me to stav in his house as lonp^ as I remained 
in the town. A better missionary never entered his 
field of labour than was Mr. Bowen. He was emi- 
nently calculated for his work among the Arabs. A 
man with a noble, free, and warm heart, with none of 
those punctilios too often observable in Europeans; 
those airs of superiority, which are so quickly detected 
and so keenly felt by the natiyes. There was nothing 
forbidding in his manner — nothing that would suggest 
to the native, " Come not near to me ; for I am hoher 
than thou I " He shook them cordially by the hand, 
sat with them and smoked his pipe, and made them 
feel that he was truly their brother. He introduced a 
loom and an oil-press of Superior quaUties to the 
natives, and commenced instructing them in several 
useful arts, as well as in rehgion. A congregation was 
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formed, and a day-school also, both of which appeared, 
at the time, to be most promismg. On the Sunday 
morning, abont thirty adults were present in the ser- 
vice, besides several children ; and a native preacher, 
a convert from the Greek community, delivered a very 
warm discourse. Circumstances, however, called Mt. 
Bowen back to England, after a little more than 
twelve moutlis' residence. "When he had left, the 
Protestant elements were too incoherent to unite and 
prosper. In addition, not many months after his 
departure, a sad calamity befell the little community. 
The Ilev. S. Lyde, a missionary, when passing through 
Nablus, by some unaccountable misfortune shot a 
dumb man, a Mohanmiedan, outside the dty. This 
man had officiously held Ur. Lyde*8 horse, and had 
pertinaciously followed after him, demanding payment, 
but refused. At last he stopped the horse, and took 
hold, seemingly, of a loaded pistol that was in the 
holster of the saddle, and in the struggle between him 
and Mr. Lyde it went off, and the poor fellow dropped 
dead on the spot. My Mend Yohannah happened to be 
with Mr. Lyde at the time, and at once perceiTed the 
danger. Returning as quickly as possible, they made 
their way to the lather of the dead man. They 
admitted the £Eust, and began to offer him blood-money, 
which would have been accepted, and the matter settled, 
according to Arab law, hud the offender not been other 
than Moslem. The father, with characteristic love of 
baekaheeah, when he heard the price, exclaimed, He 
is not my son, he is your son," &o. But the rumour 
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was already abroad, and rapidly spreading through the 
cityy that a Christian dog had killed a Moslem. They 
were soon snrronnded hy a mob, which was rapidly 
increasing, and Yohannah saw that their only chance 
of escape was, if possible, to fight their way to the 
gOTemor'g bonse, which they fortunately succeeded in 
doing. Mahmoud Beck Abdul Hady, the govemor, 
sheltered Mr. Lyde, and retained him as prisoner. He 
was soon afterwards tried at Jerusalem, and fined a 
certain sum, to be paid to the father. Yohannah, 
conscious of his own innocence, having safely lodged 
Mr. Lyde at the governor's, returned homewards; 
but the Moslem fimaticism having been raised to a 
frenzy, the mob were mad, and began to wreak their 
vengeance upon the few Protestants. Yohannah was 
beaten without mercy, and only escaped with his life 
through the assistance of a Moslem friend. The 
Protestant houses were broken into and plundered, iihe 
inniutcs treated with great brutality, and one native, 
father of the Prussian agent, was actually beaten to 
death. The Protestant school-room was also broken 
into, and the bell, the introduction of which had given 
them great offence, was nit dovra and broken to pieces, 
and the furniture destroyed. In fact, the little flock 
which Mr. Bowen had so fondly gathered were thus 
ruthlessly scattered in a day, and the good which he 
had elfcctcd was more than destroyed. An indemnity 
of 55,000 piastres was adjudged by the Porte to the 
injured Christians, and paid some two years after ; but 
this was but small compensation for the injury done. 
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On my visit in 1860, there were a few still retaining 
the Protestant name, hut not much of its true spirit. 
The best members bad left the place, and were liviiig 
in Jerusalem. Those that remained were of yery 
inferior quality. They had not met to worship together 
in public for some time till the ^st Sunday after my 
arrival ; and I soon found that there existed sueh emj 
between those who were expeeted to take the lead, that 
I feared but little good could result from our meetings. 
The day-school had continued, and was incomparably 
the best in Nablus. The two teachers were converts 
from the Greek Church, and educated in the Protestant 
school at Jerusalem. Their attainments, though not 
what one would have wished them to be, were sufficient 
for their pupils. Their moral defects grieved me more 
than their mental. They eviuced much kindness, 
especially Yacub ; but both lacked that honesty so 
essential in a teacher, but so lamentably wanting in 
the Arab character. The school is supported by the 
Mission at Jerusalem ; and I frequently sjTnpathized 
with Bishop Gobat in his arduous task of carrying 
things on with such materials. 

I cannot dismiss this subject vrithout adding a few 
words on missions to Palestine in general. The natives' 
duplicity of character renders it a very difficult matter. 
When conversing one day with the Greek priest, he 
said, " You may get over my people to Protestantism for 
a good dinner ; and they will return for another dinner. '* 
I had no reason to disbelieve him. My host was origi- 
nally of the Greek community, but had offered himself 
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to the Protestants with the expectation of a certain sum 
of money. The money not being forthcoming, he gave 
np his Protestantism in twelve months, and was now 

endeavouring to introduce Romanism with the same 
hopes. Nor was he ashamed of avowing this. One 
day, when trying to show him the wickedness of snch a 
course, he summed up his arguments : " Yon received 
from us the Gospel, the best of all things; and it is only 
right that we should have some of yonr worldly things." 
I conld fill pages with &ctB on this point, were it of 
any good purpose, that would shock and disgust every 
honest mind. It is difficult to know how to deal with 
such a people; and is a.Bnhject npon which the best 
and most experienced men may differ. In my humble 
opinion, the best mission would bo one to enlighten 
and not to proselytize. Let the agent go amongst them, 
and teach them the Word of God — not with the view of 
forming a new and separate community, which only 
adds to the difficulties ; but only for the sake of bring- 
ing them to a knowledge of the truth. There is gene- 
rally felt an over anxiety for results, and these results 
become palpable only in the number of converts : hence 
the importance of being able to report new converts. 
This may arise from the best of motives, but I believe 
it is not the healthiest state of things. Let the mis- 
sionary do his work quietly, and in love; not creating a 
division in the Christian community already exising, 
but endeavouring to purify it through the truth, and 
eventually the results will become apparent. 
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CHAPTER V. 

soMBflfio un. 

rpHE ancient manners and customs of Palestine are 
J- still retained among the Arabs ancl Samaritans. 
Among the present Jewish population they are bnt 
found in part, mixed up with the varied habits of the 
nations and conntries of their dispersion; and thus 
biblical life is only reflected by them to a very 
limited extent. In all other commimities, however, 
we £ud the domestic scenes so frequently alluded 
to in Scripture faithfully preserved. There are no 
new monthly or yearly fiishions about them, but the 
old patriarchal modes still remain the custom down 
to this day; and there is, perhaps, no spot in the 
land where they are more genuine and less modified 
by foreign influence tiian in Nablus. The essential 
differences between the Samaritans and the Arab 
population we shaU subsequently point out; but 
in general life they are very similar. To know their 
domestic life is interesting in itself; but regarding it 
as reflecting the moral condition of society, and as 
forming a part of the history of the human mind, it 
becomes important as well as interesting. To the 
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biblical student and scholar it is of paramount im- 
portance. There are Jmndreds of passages in holy 
the meaning and beauty of whieh can never be 
clearly seen without this knowledge, because their 
present domestic scenes are just what they were in 
biblical times. My object, therefore, in this chapter, 
will be to lead the reader behind the curtain ; to show 
him the actual state of the life and manners of the 
inhabitants. This I cannot do better than by giving 
a brief but faithful narratiye of what I witnessed 
amongst them. 

We must begin with the house where I took up my 
abode. The entrance from the street was through a 
heavy strong door. There were no inscriptions over it, as 
is generally the case, especially with the Mohammedans ; 
for they never set up a gate or door without writing 
upon or over it some sentences from the Koran, or 
from some of their eminent poets. It was strongly 
barred on the inside (2 Sam. xiii. 18), to prevent any 
one entering without its being first opened by the in- 
mates. A heavy iron knocker was attached, and two or 
three tremendous blows with this would generally suffice. 
Warde, the little servant-girl, would then reply with 
" "Who is there ? " (Acts xii. 13.) If the voice was 
known to her, and that the voice of a Mend, the door 
was opened ; but if not, the &ct was communicated to 
the family. Having entered, we find ourselves in a 
small irregular court, with rooms of various size and 
purpose surrounding it. And here let it be observed 
that, to comprehend an Arab house, we must make 
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this distinction between house and room. The ddr or 
honse consists of a nnmber of rooms, many or few, 
as the case may be ; bnt has no communication with 
the next houses — it stands alone as the family's castle. 
The beit or room, again, stands detached; so that 
there is no communication between the dififerent rooms : 
there are some exceptions, but this is the general rule. 
So, in the present house all the rooms stood detached, 
each room haying one door, and that opening into the 
court, which is uncovered, but screened from the 
observation of all but the inmates by the high wall of 
the house on all sides. We shall now cuter one of 
these rooms, the one where the family generally take 
their meals and entertain their Mends. This, described, 
shall serve as an example of the rest. The first thing 
we notice, close by the door, is a part of the floor 
formed into a square, some inches lower than the 
general floor : this is the atahi, or the place where they 
take off and leave their shoes. Our haLit of showing 
respect is to take off the hat ; but their mode is to 
take off their shoes. Consequently they never enter 
places of worship, nor generally their own rooms, without 
taking them off and leaving them thus at the door 
(Exod. iii. 5 ; Josh. v. 16). Their feet and legs are 
therefore naked, because neither male nor female ever 
wear stockings."* The females, when in the house, 

• The shoes worn in Nablus are mascus. These are comparatively 

of two kinds. One is the loose expensive, and only worn by the 

slipper-like shoe, ma<le of morocco, better claaaes. The other kind is 

and imported principally from Da- the common Anib shoe, in. ahape 
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never wear shoes. When in the room they are bare- 
footed like the males ; bat when oat in the court they 
wear the kuUcols, a kind of wooden pattens, or rather 
sandals, with two upright bits of board ander each, 
which lift them from the ground from six to twelve 
inches, as the case may be. When thus walking, the 
woman looks just as if going on low stilts, stamping 
along, until she reaches the door of the room, where 
the kulkols are dropped off, and left on the oatside 
till she again leaves the room. The floor was made 
of a mixtnre of mad and Ume. On the farther side 
from tlie door a narrow piece of carpet was stretched 
by the wall, the whole length of the room, and 
pillows laid against the wall. In this wall, which 
fronted the street, were two windows. The windows 
in Palestine are frequently only square holes in the 
wall (Acts XX. 9) ; but these, like most of the windows 
in Nablus, were ornamented with latticework. This 
admitted air and light, although they depend more for 
the latter from the doorway, as the door is seldom shut. 
The lattice was sufficiently open to look through 
(Jadg. T. 28; ProY. vii. 6), and to observe anything 
from the oatside (Cant. ii. 9) ; bat too high from the 
street for any one, even on horseback, to look in. 
The ceihng was a vaulted one ; it was plastered and 
whitewashed, and like the walls (at all events when 

similar to OTir ovm, Imt of the most fence to the feet from stones, but 

clumsy and ])rimitive make, mann- hardly any at all from cold or wet. 

factored by the natives. They are These are the shoes worn by the 

mftde d goat's or sheep's skin, poorer class in the tomn, and mii- 

poorly dressed ; and tan some de- veisaUy by the ooiintry peoidft 
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new), was without either inscriptioiiB or adommeiitSy 
which are so common in the East. No timber was 

used for any imrt, except for the frame of the door and 
the latticework of the window. 

There was no chimney to the room, nor to any other 
room — cliimnevs are unknown to the uatives. There 
were none in ancient times ; although it seems from 
the prophet Hosea (ziii. 3) that some houses in his 
time had apertures through which the smoke escaped, 
but not a chimney, as in the authorized version. 
No chimneys are wanted: most of the poor people 
go without fire, eyen in the coldest season, except for 
cooking, which is always done in an outer room* 
The room was warmed, when necessur}', by bringing in 
a brazier, in the form of a large dish placed on a stand, 
filled with charcoal.* This was lit in the court, and 
left there to bum until red hot — charcoal fumes being 
most injurious to health — and then removed into the 
room, and generally placed in the middle. 

There was no furniture — no table, no chairs, no 
stools, nor hardly anything we meet with in European 
houses. The most important articles were a cradle for 
the infiEmt, argeelehs and pipes to smoke with, and a 
stand for the lamp. This stand was made of wood, 
and stood about three feet high : the top was a flat 
surface, made to support three lamps, in the form of a 

* Charooal (and not ooal, as len- (Jer. xzzvi 22 ; Jolm rviit 18). 

dared in the anthofiaedTersion), in TVood, and not ctiaTCoal, vaa uwd 

all prolMtbility, ivas tbe usual fuel for cooking, 
for mnning foosna in aadent times 
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triangle. The lamp — the common lamp of the 
ooimtTy — was of earthenware, about the size and form 
of a shell some three inches in diameter, with a 

small grooved lip, upon which the burning end of the 
wick rested. At night, the stand, with its lamps, was 
placed in the middle of the room, the lamps ifed with 
olive oil, and one of them generally lighted. Some- 
times the three were burning : even then the light was 
T617 dim. I could easily comprehend the force of the 
parable of the woman who had lost the piece of silyer 
lighting a lump * to seek for it (Luke xv. 8). 

On the wall, near the door, was a row of nails on 
which to place the lanterns of the visitors. One of the 
laws of the country is, that no one is allowed to go 
out after sunset without a lantern in his haud.f 
Therefore, should it be even a light beautiful night, 
one must fumi^ himself with a lantern ; but should 
it be dark, he cannot well do without it. The streets 
are so narrow and rugged that it is almost impossible 
to go along without a light; and moreover one is in 
danger from the hungiy and savage dogs that in&st 
the streets. During the day they act as scavengers, 
and whether walking about or lying, are quiet 
enough; but when the night comes on, they arouse 
themselves, and assume quite another character. 

• A lamp (Xttx^tf)y and not can- (Job xadv. 14; Oba. 5; 1 Thesa, 

die, as the aathorized rersioii ren* t. 2), the tMeves of Palestine, like 

ders it. those of other countries, choose the 

+ This law is enacteil for the night to execute their foul deeds ; 

Bake of preveutiug robbery. In and to go Avithout a light is a sign 

mocUm M weU as aadoit tioMB of evil designs. 
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Thej go about in all the ferocity of their nature, 
barking and howling continually, and rea Ix to pounce 
upon any one if without a light. The rsulniist could 
hardly select a more graphic comparison of the 
importance of revealed truth, than a lamp unto his 
feet and a light to his path (Ps. cxix. 105). I shall 
never forget one night iu Jerusalem, in returning from 
the English consul's house to my lodgings at the 
other end of the city, when, in a lonely dark spot, 
surrounded by these ferocious brutes, my light nearly 
went out. I never felt more anxious in my life. The 
incident gave me a perfect idea of the description 
which the Psalmist gives of his enemies: "They 
return at evening : they make a noise like a dog, and 
go round about the city " (Ps. lix. 6). The lantern is 
of the same form as the one known in England as the 
Chinese lantern, made generally of calico, but the 
smaller size of paper; and is a &ir representation 
of the ancient lanterns of the country. 

Opening into the court on the floor, and adjoining 
this room, there was another similar room, used as 
a bedroom and store-room, and also sometimes as a 
common dwelling-room, as circumstances might re- 
quire. On the opposite side were the cooking and 
lumber rooms, &c. On the first flight of steps, which 
led up from behind the outer door, opened another room, 
built over the rooms akeady described. This was the 
feunily bedroom. And here let it be observed, that, 
very unlike to our Western ideas and habit, the Easterns 
sleep all as a family in the same room, parents with 
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their children, and Hieir children's wives should they 
have any. And so they did of old (Luke zi. 7). On 

the second flight was my own bedroom. It stood some 
dozen feet above the floor of the court, running back- 
wards, its farthest wall being the back wall of the 
honse. And now I mnst briefly describe it. The 
door, a clumsy but strong one, had an iron lock and 
key, after the European fashion. The window was an 
nnlatdced square opening, but closed with a strong 
wooden shutter, which, for more than one reason, I 
kept so during my stay there. Above the window was 
a round hole, about a foot in diameter, and another 
similar in the opposite wall; these served me for 
windows. In the centre of the room stood my bed. 
It consisted of, firstly, an iron bedstead. The natiyes 
themselyes neyer used bedsteads. They only stretch 
their bed upon the floor, and, the following morning, 
generally fold it np and put it on the shelf (ruksi) till 
the evening. Scoflers have laughed at the passage 
where Jesus commands the sick man to rise, and take 
up his bed, and walk (John y. 8) ; conceiying that the 
beds of all countries were something like our own. It 
would indeed have been a singular command for the 
poor fellow, to haye to trudge away with mattress, 
feather-bed, sheets, bedstead, and all on his shoulder ; 
but in Palestine there is no such thing : there the whole 
affair would be natural, and easily done. My host, 
howeyer, had known that we Europeans used bedsteads ; 
and on a late yisit to Jerusalem, when I first made his 
acquaintance, he fell in with the said iron bedstead 
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among the Eturopeans, and bought it, and it was now at 
my service. I was extremely glad, of course, to meet 
with it. I saw at a glance that it was rather old and 
decrepit^ bat I was veiy tender with it, taking great 
care in gettmg in every night, lest we shonld part com- 
pany before morning; and thus it proved a faithful 
Mend as long as I remained there. 

Secondly, on this was placed the nsnal bedding. It 
consisted of a mattress, a cotton-wool bed, a sheet, a 
blanket, a cotton- wool pillow, and a wadded quilt. On 
the shelf of the window I placed one of my boxes, 
which served for a dressing-table; and there laid my 
brash, comb, and et ceteras. On the floor I had a large 
dish for a washing-basin. But my toilet appeared to 
my friends as something very strange and snperfluons ; 
for they seldom washed themselves, and combing the 
hair was qnite ont of the question. But what puzzled 
them most was my night-dress — that I should change 
my garments on going to bed. They themsdves, lijce 
their fore&thers, and like most of the Eastern nations 
at the present day, slept in their clothes (Ex. xxii. 27). • 

Another short flight of steps led to the roof of the 
house, which was flat, as all the hooses are« The roof 
had a battlement surrounding it, to prevent any one 
falling into the street or court (Deut. xxii. 8). This 
battlement was built of pottery — ^a kind of round pipe, 
some twelve or fifteen inches long, and four or five in 
diameter, similar to those used in this country for 
drainage. It had somewhat the appearance of a net- 
work, or rather a honeycombed wall. It was buSI- 
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dentlj strong for the purpose, but I could easily 

ima^e that it would not be the safest defence after a 
lapse of years. I am inclined to believe that it was 
through this kind of batUement Abaziah fell, when 
apart from his fieimily in his upper chamber* (2 Kings 
i. 2) — a chamber similarly situated to the one I shall 
now describe. This upper room was built on the 
western side of the roof, and was spacious and airy — 
in fact, it was the &inily saloon. The floor was covered 
with carpet, and along two sides there was placed a 
divan — a kind of rough wide wooden seat, covered 
with a cotton-wool seat and pillows. In the side front- 
ing the street were two large windows, almost filling 
the extent of the wall ; and uiiutlicr froutiii^^^ tlic space 
on the roof. These windows were not latticed, but 
glass ones, a new thing for Nablus. My host had fancied 
some glass windows in Jerusalem, and was determined 
to have some for his own upper room. The workman- 
ship was most primitive, and would amuse our glaziers 
amazingly ; but this was of no moment—they rendered 
the room delightful, a perfect contrast to all the other 
dark and sombre rooms in the house. In the comer 
by the door was the place for the smoking apparatus, 
together with a large jar of water, and cups to drink 
from. 

Last, but not least, it was furnished with a tole- 
rably large square table. The natives never use tables, 
nor ever feel the need of them. My host, however, 

* Or it might have been a wooden I saw io many other honaes. 
balustrade of latticework, such as 
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knowing that we Europeans have them, and finding 
this one on sale with the iron bedstead, bought it. 
What its age might have been, I cannot say — one leg 
was nearly gone, and the others were following quickly 
after it ; hut I was glad to find it there — ^it gave me no 
little satisfiEUition. I took particular care of it, using it 
as my desk, at which to read and write, and generally 
to take my meals on ; and by tender usage, it served 
me during my stay. 

It is worthy of notice here that this kind of room 
is a fiur representation of the " upper room " of the 
Old and New Testaments, such an one as that wherein 
our Saviour and His disciples ate the Passover (Mark 
xiv. 16), and is still presenred principally for the enter- 
tainment of guests who are to be treated with honour, 
as ill the time of the prophet (1 Kings xvii. 19). The 
modem Arabic name for such a room, in contradistinc- 
tion to ard4yeh, the room on the ground-floor, is aliyeh, 
the Old Testament {alujah), which literally means 
upper chamber, although translated parlour (Judg. 
iii. 20), cliamher (1 Kings xvii. 23). The poorer class 
of houses do not haye this kind of room. 

This upper room covered the western part of the flat 
roof of the house, and in front of its door stood the 
remaining portion, measuring some twenty-five feet 
long by about twelve wide. It was partly adorned with 
a variety of flowers, giowing in all the luxuriance of 
an Eastern climate, and used, as in time of old, for 
many purposes. Friends and visitors frequently sat 
there to converse and enjoy themselves, or to consult on 
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priTate matters (1 Sam. ix, 25, 26). Bttt its most 

common use by the family was to dry clothes, cotton- 
wool, &c., as Bahab did in the time of Joshua (Josh, 
ii. 6). When anything which drew particular attention 
happened in the street, the inmates ran to the top of 
the house to \iew it from thence. I found it extremely 
oonyenient as a promenade, especiaUy on showery days, 
or when too much occupied to go out. Sometimes I 
found this exercise rather disagreeable. The roof 
was a lofty one, and overlooked the houses on the 
opposite side of the street. These were Mohammedan 
houses ; and I knew I could not give a greater offence 
to their inmates than to observe them. I gave them as 
little cause of oli'ence as possible ; but in spite of this 
the glances I had of them irritated them not a little ; 
and frequently their little urchins from their roofs in 
return showered upon me the bitterest cursings, and 
made the most oii'ensive ge stures it is possible to con- 
ceive. But I had been trained to this kind of treat- 
ment in Jerusalem, my lodgings there happening to be 
in the midst of Mohammedans. One diiy, however, I 
met with a more serious incident : I, with two friends, 
had gone to the top of a Christian's house, which stood 
on a high ground in the town, for the purpose of viewing 
the city and neighbourhood. This house happened to 
overlook the court of a Mohammedan ; and, supposing 
that we came there for the sake of having a sight of 
his females, the poor fellow came up to the top of his 
house quite in a hurry, and confronting us, requested 
in a most peremptory manner to know what business we 
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had there. My Christian native friends, accustomed to 
Bubmit to the taunts and insults of their lordly neig^* 
boms, were not a litUe alarmed, and, humbly replying, 
told bim what our real object was. Then in a most 
insolent manner he commanded us to go down. This I 
felt was a little too much, and I could not help retorting 
that we should go down just when we pleased, and that 
I would not giye him a para to see all the females in 
Nablus, I would certainly not have stirred for awhile, 
on purpose to Tex him, were it not for the importunity 
of my Mends, who were alarmed by my replies. They 
feared that the affair would not end here, but we heard 
nothing further of it. 

This brief description of the house will suffice to 
giye the reader a general notion of the houses in 
Palestine, especially as it is what we may call a middle- 
class house. Those of the wealthy are much larger 
and better furnished, whilst those of the poor are much 
inferior. To describe all the differences would carry us 
beyond our present limits. There is one feature, 
however, to which we must refer, as it bears upon an 
interesting passage in the Gospel narrative, and the 
more so that we are not aware that any other trayeller 
has happened to notice it. In the Gospel written by 
Mark we read tluit a sick man was borne by four men 
to Jesus : And when they could not come nigh unto 
him for the press, they uncovered the roof where he 
was : and when they had broken it up, they let down 
the bed wherein the sick of the palsy lay " (Mark ii. 4), 
Now, to our European ideas of houses, this fact seems 
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to be anything but possible. But not so in Palestine. 
During my stay in Jerusalem I frequently visited a 
certain Jewish fcuuily. One morning I was asked into 
a room which I had not previously seen ; on entering I 
saw that the ceiling, instead of being a closed arch, 
had a large round opening, and, being a Une day, was 
also xmoovered. The sight was quite new to me, and 
the above passage at once recurred to my mind. I 
immediately went up to the roof — the steps ascending, 
of course, from the court — to examine it. It was a 
round opening, two yards in diameter, and over the 
centre of the room. It occupied the phice where domes 
are generally made on the roof of rooms. On inquiry 
I found that it was left thus open during the dry 
season to admit plenty of fresh air into the room ; but 
when the rainy weather came on, it was covered with a 
kind of tarpauling. I was now satisfied that our 
Saviour was at the time in such a room, and that the 
roof which was uncovered was a temporaiy one, similar 
to the above tarpauling. The whole afiiBir, in this 
light, became perfectly natural and easy. 

I shall now introduce my reader to the family ; and 
in so doing, their station in life must be borne in 
mind. They were what we may call of the middle class 
in Nablus, neither wealthy nor poor. My host pos- 
sessed a very good shop in the great bazaar, and dealt 
largely in flocks of sheep and goats, and had, appa- 
rently, a thriving business. His brethren looked upon 
him as a man of substance and position ; and, so 
far, he was a respectable individual. His house was 
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well supplied vdth all tliat were felt to be the neces- 
saries and comforts of life ; and there was all the ap- 
pearance of his being in easy cironmstances. To bear 
this in mind ^will enable ns to enter more fnlly into 
the state of domestic life in Palestine, and to estimate 
that life as compared with that of our own country. 

The £Eunily consisted of husband, -wife, two sons, 
and an inflEmt daughter. The husband's name was 
Abdallah (son of God), but now having a son whose 
name was Dahad^ he had assumed the name of his 
son Abu Dahvd, Le, the fiither of Dahud. This 
assuming the name of the first-born son is a very 
peculiar custom among the Arabs. The new name 
thus adopted is not only used in common parlance, but 
also on the gravest occasions, and even in legal docu- 
ments. The custom affects the mother as well : she no 
longer is known by her maiden name, but as the 
mother of her first-bom son, whatever his name may 
be. My hostess, therefore, was Im Ddkud, i. e, the 
mother of Dahud.* My host was thus relieved of a 
name which was by no means characteristic of him 
for one that was true and extremely suitable. 

Abdallah, for so I shall call him in spite of 
Dahud, was a big man, six feet high, strongly built 
and well proportioned ; with a full roundish face, good 

* The custom goes even further men are sometimes dignified in the 

than this. When a man marries, same manner. And it is curious to 

and is not blessed with a son, the observe that the same custom pre- 

paUic gives him one 1^ oonrkecsf, vails among the Kufana a baar- 

aad fhen call bun by ihe name <A barons peoiile in Bannab. 
bin imngnied son. Even nmnanied 
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nose, and dark large eyes, looking very quiet and 
rather silly, except when moYed with wild pascdonB, 
a thing which frequently happened. He wore loose 
blue trousers, or rather pantaloons (sherivdJ), not 
unlike knickerbockers, a blue waistcoat (sudcriyeh), 
a snnff-coloured jacket, and a large blue tnrban dotted 
with small white spots; the wristbands of his plaid 
calico shirt hung generally lower than his jacket- 
sleeves. His costume, and especially his turban, 
became him well, and in appearance he was a truly fine 
man — ^in fact, one of the most, if hot the most sightly 
man in Xa])luH. ]iut he was a downright beetle-head: 
he had just enough sense to get money and to relate 
silly stories, bat beyond that he had not so mnch 
as a hair's breadth. The wife, Im Dahnd, was in 
figure somewhat spare and thin, about the middle 
height, and better looking than the majority of their 
women, bat not handsome. Among the scores of 
Arab women I saw, not one was decidedly handsome 
— ^not to bo compared with the most handsome of 
British females. But, far to be preferred to beauty, 
. Im Dahad was a veiy sensible woman, and most 
indnstrions. She reminded me frequently of the 
virtuous woman spoken of so highly by Solomon 
(ProT. zxxi. 10-31); and certainly, to a vezy great 
extent, she deserved the same enlogy. Her dress, 
like that of females generally, consisted of a kind of 
full trousers with a skirt over them, and a loose jacket, 
leaving her arms and neck rather bare. The most 
peculiar part was the head-dress {mffa) ; it was made 
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to fit the head, having a small cap underneath, and 
oonsisted of a kind of network made of silk» and 
hanging down oyer the shonlders, widening as it 
descended, and almost covering the whole back. This 
was thickly sprinkled over with small round gold coins, 
which gave it a most gaudy appearance. Thej told me 
that its Talue amounted to about forty pounds of our 
money ; and, from what I could judge, it seemed fo be 
about the truth. My hostess in Jerusalem had one 
still more costly. All the females have this head- 
dress, and wear it continually, whether indoors or 
out : it is heavy and cumbrous. I have tried it on 
repeatedly, and must say I would much rather they 
had the honour of wearing it than myself. Im Da- 
hud, like all other females who can any way afford it, 
had other rich and expensive dresses kept for grand 
occasions, the mysteries of which I never put myself 
to the trouble of studying. 

In addition to dress, Tm Dahud, like other Eastern 
females, beautified her person with those colourings so 
much esteemed in the East, but so little agreeable to our 
Western taste. Her eyelids were coloured black as jet 
with what they call kohl — ^a preparation of antimony 
and soot, or frequently, among the poor, soot only. 
This is applied with a small silver instrument like a 
bodkin, being first dipped in water, and then into a box 
containing the kohl powder, and then carefully drawn 
along the eyelids. It gives the eyes a peculiar, and to 
them a most admired, egression. This was an old 
custom among the women of Palestine, as well as those 
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of other Eastern countries. Jezebel painted her eyes (as 
in the margin of the common version), as well as tired 
her head, to look out at the window (2 Eings iz. SO), as 
did the women in later times ( Jer. It. 80 ; Ezek. ndii. 
40). In addition to thus painting her eyes, Im Dahud 
had, like their women generally, her nails and the tips 
of her fingers stained red with henna. Some stain as 
well the palms of the hands and soles of the feet. The 
use of henna was as aiicioiit as that of the kohl, and 
was practised in Egj^t from the remotest ages.* 

Im Dahnd's indoor costume was all that we haive 
described it. But whenever she went ont, she nniformly 
put on three additional garments : and no female ever 
appears in the street, nor anywhere else, outside her 
own house, without them« This ont-of-door dress is as 
ancient as the former. No change has taken place in 
this, as in other matters, during thousands of years. 
In the first place, she puts on her feet a pair of loose 
half-boots, made of morocco. Then a large white sheet, 
ooTering herself entirely from head to feet. And lastly, 
a veil over her face. The last is, of course, to shield her 
face from the gaze of the male sex* All those worn in 
Nablns, so far as I noticed, with the exception of one 
or two, were a kind of dark mnslin handkerchief, thin 
enough for the wearer to see thi-ough it, but sufficiently 
thick and dark to hide her features. To see, for the 

* There aie two Sntereetbg frag- female, with the nails and ends of 

memto of nnunmifla at the Hartwell the fingers etained. The odier is 

Mmemn, still ntsining the henna the right fooiof a female^ with the 

stain. One is tiie left hand d a stain on the gnat toe-naiL 
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first time, a number of them going together, is a most 
ridiculous sight. Dragging along their large boots, 
enyeloped in their izzar as in a Bhrond, mth the dark 
ngly Teil eontrasting so frightfully, they look just like 
80 many owls.* 

Dahud, the elder son, was a young man of twenly- 
one, married of course, and had been so for some 
years. He was under the middle size, of full habit, 
dumpy, with a round unmeaning face. He had none of 
his &ther*s fine appearance, nor any of his mother^s 
good sense ; but he had all the folly of his fiather. If 
Providence had been a little less kind to him, I fear 
he would have been a perfect idiot. His wiie Haneh — 
for she was not yet an Im, nor likely to be — ^was a 
young woman, wanting some three years or more to be 
out of her teens. She was rather under the middle 
size, and of somewhat spare habit, neither handsome 
nor ugly; but Teiy quiet, kind, and affectionate* A 
more nnobtrosiye creature never existed. 

The younger son, Silman, was a lad of sixteen. He 



* Let it here ho understood that 
I have only refeiTtnl to females who 
live in the towns. The country 
women, mr FebchiD, axe diiierentlj 
ebd. Their dren oooaiMte abklBj 
of blve-dyed linen, made like kog 
Bhirt% nitlL shawl girdles around 
their waists, and their heads covered 
witii coloured handkerchiefs. Their 
persons are also tattooed, generally, 
on the forehead, lipe, chin, breast^ 
«nn% bands, and feet; and the 
cjelids and Iwows odioiized irith 



kohl. The process of tattooing is 
a painful one. The skin is first 
punctured in the required pattern 
— BtarSy dotei Ico. — and a oertain 
mixtore of colonxing matter is tlien 
mbbed in ; and lastly, the place ia 
hound up -with a tight bandage. 
The material most commonly used 
for this purpose is a preparation of 
gunpowder, which gives a bluish 
tinge to ti^e tattooing. But these 
iromen neror -wear the white sheet 
nor the veil. , 
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also would have been married if he had learnt to read 
and write. His father had taken it into his head, and 
quite right too, that Sibnan should have no till he 
eonld read. If his father oontinnes steadfkst to the 
rule, I fear Silman will never marry, as his taste was 
far more for tobacco than for reading. Sihnan was a 
handsome lad; rather tall for his age, of slender habit, 
and excellent &ee. He had all the good looks of his 
father, and the graceful bearing of his mother ; and, 
more than all, he possessed much of his mother's good 
sense. In &et, he was the handsomest yonth I met 
with in Palestine. But he was filthily dirty to the last 
degree. They were all bad enough in that respect, but 
Silman excelled them all. I always felt a solicitude 
lest he should come too near me. He had a thriving 
colony upon his person, and his continual motions 
showed that they roved over all the territory ; but his 
head was the capital. One day when he stood rather too 
near the table, where I was dining, performing his nsnal 
actions, my forbearance failed mo altogether. " Silman, 
comb your head ! A big fellow like you so filthy ! — comb 
your head, boy, for shame ! " His fetther felt anxious 
lest he should have a wife before he learnt to read ; and 
I felt anxious lest he should have one before he had 
learnt to comb his head. 

The infiEuit was a little girl, a few months old. What 
amused me most in regard to her was the manner in 
which she was dressed. She was bound in swaddling- 
clothes from head to feet, all tightly covered, and 
looked just like a little mummy* 
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Last, bnt not least, came Warde, the serrant-g^L 
She was about twelve years of age — short, strongly 

built, and very quick in all her movements. She 
was more handsome than otherwise; but one conld 
hardly discover her real features because of the smnt 
and dirt that covered her. Her fece, hands, feet, 
clothes, were all alike. She never deigned to wash 
herself ; but, in true Arab style, went on accumulating 
from day to day, and only enjoying the luxury of a bath 
every two or three months. 

It was interesting to watch their daily conduct ; 
and frequently VBiy amusing, but at other times veiy 
painfol. Im Dahud went constantly on with her do- 
mestic duties, with much quietness and order ; now and 
then, however, lifting her voice, more in mirtli ILan 
anger; and Haneh always near her, like a Mthfttl and 
obedient daughter, whose voice was hardly ever heard. 
But she, also, like all mortals, had hertrjdiig moments, 
expressed more in silence than in language. Dahud 
spent the day in the shop, bnt left it now and then to 
its fate, to pay a visit to household affidrs. His presence 
was always known by his croaking voice, sometimes in 
loud laughter, and other times in wild passion. Silman 
was nominally a pupil at the Plrotestant school, but 
never did any one play the truant more constantly than 
he, and found a thousand excuses for his conduct. His 
great study was tobacco; and whenever he could 
stealthily enjoy a cigarette, he would joyfully avail 
himself of the opportunity. He also knew how to be 
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passionate, and wonld have often indulged in this way, 

but that he was somcwlmt repressed by a guilty con- 
scienco for his daily conduct. As for Al)dallah, full 
of spirit, he always made himself heard, whether in- 
doors or ont ; either cracking jokes, singing, muttering 
prayers, or iu desperate fits of passion, which frequently 
occurred. On those occasions he lost all control over 
himself; and his strong deep Yoice, strained to its 
utmost, reverberated through the whole place like the 
roaring of a lion. He sometimes became quite frantic. 
Even Warde, who was so full of drollery, and so ready 
with her repartee, wonld then be as silent as a monse 
till the storm had passed away, which it always did 
quickly. After all, there was underneath all these 
jarrings and ebullitions of temper a large stratum of 
good-nature and kindness. 

I shall now come to the food. To give a full descrip- 
tion of all the Arab dishes would be indeed a tedious 
task, and quite apart from the object of these pages. 
I shall, therefore, confine myself to the daily fare of 
Abdalliih's family, only adding one or two other ex- 
amples for the sake of further illustration. They them- 
selyes cared but little for any regular meal till the 
evening, when the day and all its duties were over: 
their principal meal was supper. But I hud taken with 
me my British habits. I wanted breakfast, and dinner, 
and tea, and cared but little for supper. My break&wt 
consisted generally of bread, milk diluted with hot water, 
and sugar to sweeten it. The bread was made in the 
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form of a round cake, about as thick as my hand, of 

wheat flour coarsely dressed,* rather dark, and frequently 
sour. It was always baked fresh every morning. They 
never think of baking enough for the week, nor even 
for two days at a time — ^not they, indeed : sufficient for 
the day is its own duties. These cakes, being ready, 
were brought up to us in a most primitiye style, hot, 
and tough as leather. The milk was that of goats, the 
only milk used in the country. The very few cattle 
they have are never milked, but only used for tilling 
the ground; not as it was of old (Deut. zxzii. 14; 
1 Sam. yi. 7). I thought but yery little of Solomon's 
promise to have goat's milk for food (Prov. xxvii. 27). 
However nourishing it may be, I found it much too 
strong; but, diluted with water, and sugar added, I 
enjoyed it yery well. I may here add that they haye 
butter and cheese, made, of course, from goat's milk ; 
but these are more unpalatable than the milk itself, 
and I preferred the dry bread.t 

My dinner consisted of rice, bread, and sour milk. 
The rice was cooked after their ovfn fashion, and that 



* In Nftblni, as ireD as Jenualein 
and some other plaoe% they had 
publio mills ; bat in most country 
plaoes, and by some families in 
th^e towns, the grinding is still 
performed, as in ancient times, 
with the haud-milL These you 
haar early of a monung, grinding 
for the fMnil^ nse. It is nerer 
perfonned by the nuJe aez, being 
too degrading for them, T ut hy the 
wife or daughter, nnless there be 



a female servant (Isa. xlriL 1, 2). 
In Nazareth I saw two— mother 

and (laughter — ^grinding at the same 
mill ^Matt. xxiv. 41). 

-f- The Lutter is very much like 
lard in colour and ta.ste ; and the 
cheese white and hard, like salty 
chip. The Arabs themsdyes are 
very fond of the batter, and those 
who can afford it eat of it plenti- 
foUy. 
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not the best in fhe world, and xendeied yellow with a 
kind of powder they much admired. The milk was 
made sour and clotted, and forms a very common con- 
comitant dish throughoat the East. It is frequently 
eaten with bread done; and renders the rice much 
more palatable. It was highly esteemed in the East as 
a refreshment from the earliest times (Gen. xviii. 8).* 
I may add here that a small quantity of butcher's-meat 
— mutton or goat — was generally served. They them- 
selves use it very sparingly, and the country people 
seldom taste it. Nor is it to be very much desired : I 
cared nothing for it. It is generally poor and tough, 
and the mode of butchering makes it still more objec- 
tionable. The very sight of it on the shambles — ^thin, 
flabby, and not too clean, was quite enough ; and I felt 
thankful that I could do well without it. Owing to the 
warmth of the climate, it is slaughtered and cooked the 
game day. I had found this out for the first time with 
my Arab friends at Jerusalem, under somewhat vexatious 
circumstances. The premises within the outer wall of 
the house were rather extensive, consisting of a couple 
of gardens adjoining the court. Along these gardens 
and court, a young beautiful gazelle skipped about from 
morning till night ; and a more innocent lovely creature 
was never seen. One morning, as usual, before I had 
left the house for my rambles, I cultivated her friendship 

• The Arabs have distmct terms jg ckalav p^H), and the ktter 
for the milk in itB ample state and w-,^>nn^ v.n a- 

when it is curdled; and tbc same iP^^W) > ^ut tius dis- 

distinction prevails in the Hebrew tinction is not ohsenred in the com- 

of the Old Testamrat : the fonner mou version. 
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80 far as her timidity would allow ; bnt on my retnm at 

dinner-time she was missing, and to my grief I found 
that the poor little thing had been slaughtered^ and 
oooked for dinner — wbidi made my dish doubly offen- 
sive. The only compensation I reoeiyed for the loss of 
the gazelle was a vivid illustration of Abraham prepar- 
ing the calf for his visitors (Gen. xviii. 7). 

Bat to return.. My tea went off better. A Mend 
had Mndly fhmished me with a supply of choice tea 
before I had left London, which probably I should not 
have thought of ; but now it was most acceptable. I 
never pay any attention to oulinaiy afoEurs, nor care what 
is set before me, provided it be clean and wholesome ; 
but I must confess that I then thought of my tea daily 
before it came. I had no luxuries at this meal any 
more than at breakfast and dinner— only the Arab cake, 
without butter or cheese ; but the tea made up for all 
defects. They themselves had never tieen tea before, 
but soon acquired a taste for it. 

My object being to see Arab life in the country, and 
to lead that life for a while, I submitted, of course, to 
their mode of living, so far as food, &c., were concerned. 
The most difficult part of the business was to put 
np with all the dirt there. I frequently felt that if, 
accordiii;^' to the old saying, every one eats a j^eck of 
dirt during his Ufctime, and a peck only, I, for th^ 
future of my life, should certainly leave it to others. 
The only way of getting over it was to shut your eyes as 
much as possible to this condition of things. Some- 
times it became very intolerable when the idea would 

K 
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suggest itself that perhaps Silmaa, or some of the 
others, had been numnaging after his live stock during 

the cooking process, and but you had only to banish 

such thoughts as quickly as possible. 

I may mention here that my kind host had proenred 
a few kniyes and forks also for my use. These were a 
curious set. One might have thought l)y their appear- 
ance that they had been in use since the time of Noah, 
only that we know that such articles haye been treated 
with scorn through all ages by the people of Palestine ; 
they only make use of spoons, and even those are used by 
oomparatiyely few, who have introduced them in modem 
times. AbdaUah thought much of his kniTOS aild forks, 
and I left my own in my box lest I should seem to 
undervalue his. One day he had the courage to use 
them, and, placing the knife in his left hand and the 
spoon in his right, commenced with all possible gravity ; 
but, finding that Yohannah and myself were enjoviiig 
the joke, he threw them away with indignation, and 
never attempted it again. 

When evening came, we all sat together at supper, 
i. e. the mules — the females serving. In the middle of 
the room first described, a kind of polygonal stool, 
about a foot high, was placed. Upon this a large round 
copper tray was laid, on which stood a large dishfnl 
of rice, with, generally, small bits of meat on the sur- 
iace, and a bowl of clotted milk. The bread was thrown 
yeiy unceremoniously on the floor — a cake for each 
guest. A cruse of water was placed by, for any one to 
drink as he had need. 
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The table being properly set, we all sat around it on 
the floor like a band of tailors. The females squatted 
in their usual comer, and waited upon the guests when 
neeesaaiy. At supper I always conformed to their 
habit, using only spoon and fingers, and never insulting 
. them with knil'e and fork.* They did justice to the food 
at these times. The few meals they took during the day 
was certainly a sufficient reason for it; but even then 
they were large eaters. I have seen Dahud, as well as 
his father, dining with me^ and again supping together, 
and devouring each time enough to support an ordinary 
eater for a couple of days. Dahud gloried in this manly 
feat ; whenever I mentioned it to him, he would then 
make even an efibrt to excel. One day — ^a fast day of the 
Greek Church — ^the priest's wife entered the room, and 
caught him dining with Tohannah and myself, and 
upbraided him for his impiety. " Oh ! " said he, iixime- 
diately, and with great humour, " I have been praying 
to God to excuse my fSftsting, and my prayer has been 
answered as you see." . 

Before we leave the table I may as well add a few 
words with regard to their drinks. Their general and 
almost only beverage is water. Of this they drink 
heartily. I was quite surprised at the quantity of water 
they consumed during supper. And not only at a repast* 
but also during the day. The water at Nablus is cer« 

* IC7 fint experinmit Sn tiiis Invited, in oompany with my J«iriili 

i»7 of mMiaging my food 'ww friend, Mr. Hnrwits, to dine ^tb 

■ome yean preyions at Safet, in the chief Rabbi, and was there isi- 

the 901^ of Iktoetiae. I 'wit tiated into the Anbio fashion. 
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tainly good, and very grateM in sach a climate ; bnt 
Abdallah and others drank of it frequently, as if for a 
wager.* My host and family never drank wine. They 
had neTer been trained to it, and it woold have been too 
expensive for their frugal habits. Wine is made in 
Jerusalem, and in other places by Christians and Jews ; 
but none is made at Nablos, unless stealthily* It is 
vrell known that the Mohammedan religion forbids its 
use ; and the Nablusites being snch staunch Mussulmans, 
they neither use it themselves nor allow others to do so. 
A poor Jewish family had lately removed thither from 
Jerasalem, and had brought with them a quantity of 
wino, partly for their own use, but principally to sell to 
their Jewish friends and Christians. The fact reached 
the ears of the governor, and some of his officials were 
sent to seize the unlawM liquid; and all that the 
family were unable to conceal was taken from them by 
force — ^not, however, to be poured out on the ground as 
an unholy thing, but, as I was assured, to be swallowed 
by these !foithfhl fdnetionaries themselves. This I could 
easily believe, from other circumstances that came under 
my own notice. The vast majority of Mohammedans, ' 
nevertheless, are Mthfiil to their Prophet's command. 
The only strong drink I saw among the Christians 
in Nablus was arracky of what I suppose would be con- 
sidered an inferior kind. There were a few,. I beUeve, 
addicted to this drink, but generally the Christian com- 
munity were very abstemious. I did not see a single 
individual amongst them under the influence of drink 
* Thaj frequem^ drink it mQk«<^foe, and «Te& iritti milk* 
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except on one occasion — an elderly man, who, under 
the inspiration of arrack, -was more loquacions than 
usual. 

The males being satisfied, the tray and its contents 
were then removed to the female comer, when they in 
their turn served themselves, whilst the men went on 
with their smoking and conversation. 

One day a Mend came and mvited me and Yohannah 
to dine with him ontside the dty on the following Satur- 
day. I thanked him, and told him that we would hold 
ourselves in readiness. The inhabitants are veiy fond 
of going outside the town to dine, near the fine stream 
that issues from the mount, on the south-western side 
of the town. Saturday came, and Yohannah and I 
went out for a walk to sharpen our appetites. At the 
appointed time we were on the spot, and could see our 
host coming, with two other friends, to join us, and 
two servants following. One of the servants had a 
large pot on his head full of rice, and the other a large 
dish in one hand, and a jug with clotted milk in the 
other. Having arrived at the dining-place, and the 
pot being taken doTO, Yohannah was to have the honour 
of raising the contents out of the pot into the dish. Our 
host had brought a spoon for the purpose : what its age 
was I could not imagine. The dinner being rather a 
grand one, there were choice bits of meat scattered 
among the rice; and each time a piece presented 
itself, Yohannah pounced upon it, grasping it with Ms 
hand, and then laid it most daintily upon one side of 
the dish. But before he had finished emptying the 
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contents of the pot, the spoon broke, oansing our host 
to make a most doleful and indignant face at the loss. 

But there was no help for it ; and Yohannah had now to 
finish his task with the mere bowl. All being ready — 
the dish, with its contents, the jug of milk, the cruse of 
water, and the bread — we sat down, around the dish, 
upon the grass, if indeed there was any grass at all ; 
and I, being the stranger, was honoured with the 
bowl of the old spoon to deal with. Before we com- 
menced, our host apologized that he had not a small 
dish for me. When I went out here and there amongst 
them to dine or sup, I found they all ate from one dish, 
but generally a small dish was proYided for me as a 
mark of honour to a stranger. But now there was no 
small one, and my kind host began to apologize for it. 
His idea was, of course, that perhaps I did not like to 
dip my hand in the dish with them. "My good 
friend," said I, " do not mention it for a moment ; I'll 
do famously with the large one — in fact, I prefer it." 

Oh," said the friend who sat next me on the left 
band, "Til make a place for him I" and with his 
filthy hands began pressing up the rice, so as to make 
a separate place for me on the side of the dish. 
I stopped him as quickly as I could. 
Oh, no, thank you— thank you ; Til do without a 
place." 

A portion of the clotted milk being poured into the 
middle of the lice, every one dashed his hand into it, 
mixing it up to a proper consistency, and then de- 
spatched it with the greatest celehty ; I following in 
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their wake as well as I could with the old spoon, I 
need not add that fall jnstiee was done to the contents 

of the dish; the- limpid water and fresh air of the 
mountain lending their aid to give gusto to our picnic. 

A few dajs after mj amraly I had the pleasure of 
dining, for the first time, with the Samaritan priest. 
The tahle was of the usual style, but better furnished. 
On the middle stood a dish of rice, with bits of meat 
imbedded in it. Another dish consisted of yegetable 
marrows, emptied of the seeds, and stuffed with mince- 
meat and spices. Another kind of dish was mincemeat 
and rice rolled np in Tine-leayes, looking hke small 
sansages. Lastly, a couple of fowls, with some tidbits, 
the mysterious contents of which I could not penetrate. 
Knowing something of our European fashions, Amram 
had provided one of their small stools for me to sit 
npon, and, to my snrpriae, a knife and fork. These 
were given him by 'the Rev. Mr. Bowen (afterwards 
the late lamented Bishop Bowen). His two nephews 
stood by to serve at the table. Before we had com- 
menced, an individual entered the room very uncere- 
moniously, whom I knew not, but imagined by the 
manner in which he was received that he was some one 
of importance. He was Achmad Beek, the governor's 
head kawas. He was under the middle size, bat 
strongly built, "svith dark, quick, and keen eyes ; dressed 
more after the Turkish fashion, but a native of Nablus. 
Although a Mohammedan, he was evidently nnder the 
effects of strong drink. His actions were quick and 
abrupt, and he talked very quick and indistinctly. 
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Taking off his bine jacket, he observed to me, Ton 

Europeans eat vdih knives and forks, but we AraV)s find 
onr fingers to be much more handy." - Seating himself 
at the table, he began, in tnie Arab style, to devour the 
viands before him. A more voradons ereatnre I never 
saw in my life. I could not help glancing at him con- 
tinnallj. The amount of the good things present he 
devoured, and in so short a time, was almost inoredible» 
He seemed like a wild animal. But in spite of all this 
he managed to talk incessantly. The subject of his 
conversation was money — ^who in Nablus was wealthy, 
who had the largest floek, and was So-and-so of any 
substance, and so on ; plotting, no doubt, in his own 
mind how to plunder some of the poor wretches* I 
attempted repeatedly to draw him into conversation 
with regard to the country — ^its history, eonditiony 
resources, and politics ; but with no success : most 
likely he knew nothing of these things. He drank as 
freely as he ate. Before he left the table he had 
emptied two bottles of wine, each about as large as our 
quart bottle. The rest drank water; but, nothing 
daunted by that fact, nor by the consideration of his 
religion, this fiEdthfnl son of Islam swallowed the for- 
bidden fruit most greedily. When we had well nigh 
finished the repast, our guest remarked that ho was 
rather minded to let none of it escape ; and wo mckedly 
encouraged him to carry out his inclination. At once 
he plunged his hand into the remaining rice, made a 
huge ball, and crammed it into his mouth. This drew 
from the party roars of laughter, with which he seemed 
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to be much pleased, just as if he had accomplished 
some wonderful feat. But what gave the finishing 
stroke to the scene was, when he saw that I had finished, 
he took np my plate, and pieked the hones I had left, 
one by one, as clean as an elephant's tttsk. 

Amram, on the other hand, conducted himself with 
mnch propriety ; and one felt with him almost recon- 
eHed to eat with the fingers. Every now and then he 
would look out for a tidbit, take hold of it with liis 
hand, and then place it on my plate, as a mark of 
respect to the stranger. The Bedouin manner is to 
thmst it into one's month ; bnt Amram was satisfied 
with putting it on my plate. It interested me not a 
little to see the superior manner in which my Samaritan 
friend managed things ; and gave me a yivid idea of 
Ota SaTionr dipping his hand in the dish with His dis^ 
ciples (Matt. xxvi. 23). The two nephews stood by, 
one with a cruse of water in his hand, and the other 
ready to serve according to Amram's words or motions* 

Having finished our repast, one of the two held a 
copper ihrik, not unlike a tca-kcttle, and poured water 
over our hands, whilst the other held the towel where- 
with to dry them. The same service was done of old 
by Elisha, to Elijah the prophet (2 Kings iii. 11). I 
may here observe that I saw no one washing his hands 
before eating, and bnt seldom after eating. I felt no 
objection, of course, to the latter practice, and would 
have rejoiced to see the former, because their digits were 
never too clean. The washing hands before eating bread 
referred to in the Gospel (Matt. xv. 2; Mark viu5 ; 
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Luke xi. 38) moans, not the common washing for 
the sako of having dean hands, but only ceremonial 
ablation to sanctify the hands — a practice contmned by 
the Jews to this day. 

Before we take leave of the table, I may here remark 
that the people of Palestine are as fond now of feasting 
as were those of former ages. Jnst as Adonijah, when 
conspiring for the throne, made a feast to secure the 
hearts of his partizans (1 Kings i. 9), so now, nothing 
is so effectual to gain the same object as a good feast. 
I was mnch amused one day by a Mend who came to 
consult how to establish himself in a certain position, 
and who wound up his scheme with, — ** Well," said 
be, ^* I will make a good feast." One evening, when 
discussing religious matters with the priest, in the 
presence of a large party, he remarked, These people 
have no hearts of their own — a good supper will bring 
them over to Protestantism, and another good supper 
will bring them back to their own Church again.'* And 
from \vliat I had seen of them I had no great reason to 
doubt the justness of his conclusion. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



TISITOB& 



'HE people of Nablns, as well as others in Palestine, 



are rather given to "visiting one another — at all 
events, I found them to be bo* There was no lack of these 
friendly calls. In the evenings espedally I foond my 
room generally well filled ; and all being very commu- 
nicative, nothing could have been more interesting to 
me than snch gatherings. My principal object in 
dwelling amongst them being to become acquainted 
with their domestic habits, these evening assemblies 
gave me many excellent opportunities to observe their 
manners. 

When any one entered the room, the common salu- 
tation was, ** Good evening to you !" * Having taken off 
his shoes, and seated himself (on the floor of course), 
the salutation was repeated, accompanied with the lifting 
of the hand, and touching the breast and forehead, or 
the lips and forehead. This touching the breast and 

* The Jews, all over the world, to any friend l»y another, they say, 

retain the old formula, S/uUom *' Give my peace to So-and-so;" and 

Akchem^ Pte«M lie to you (Lii]ce OBpedally on parting, wImh one ajB 

z. 5) ; and tlie Ambs qm tbe aame good bgra^ tlia vespoiiM is shn^ 

jihnlae freqneDtlj, for tzampl^ '* With peaM,** t. «; Qo in peww 

irbfln tber iend fhdr cotnjlimentB (Bxod. ir. 1^. 
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forehead would be repeated again, and perhaps again, 
according to the attention wished to be paid to the 
visitor. At first I Tras a little bewildered at this end- 
less repetition of good manners ; bnt, once being initiated 
into the habit, I freely indulged in it. I was much 
amused with some, especially the priest, between whom 
and myself the kindest feelings existed. And we 
wished to express our good feelings too, on these as well 
as other occasions. Having entered and seated him- 
self, he would then turn himself to me, and com- 
mence the ceremony. Touching his breast and head, 
with "Good evening to you," and I, of course, respond- 
ing, the civility would not end until repeated at least 
some half-dozen times. When the party happened 
to have assembled before me, these repetitions being 
made by most of them, I receiyed and had to give 
in return some forty or fifty such salutations be- 
fore the ceremony was finished. When any one 
entered, having a finend or friends present whom h0 
had not seen for a long time, these would stand and 
embrace each other, and generally kiss each other too. 
But their manner of kissing is peculiar. They never 
loss the lips, as we Europeans do ; but only the cheeks 
and shoulders. The right cheek is first kissed, then 
the left, and sometimes the cheeks only ; but generally 
the shoulders also, in the same manner : just as they 
did in ancient times (Gen. xzxiii. 4; zlv. 14, 15; 
Luke XV. 20). It is most amusing to see Bedouins 
especially going through this singular mode of 
etiquette. During my stay with my Arab friends in 
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Jerasalem^ I had an opportumty of mtneSBing it* 
Two Bedouin Mends, calling npon my host, happened 

to meet there one day. Falling uj^on the neck of each 
other, in turn they kissed the cheeks and the shoulders, 
and then asked after the welficure of their families, 
wishing them peace and prosperity in the name of Allah. 
This long list of inquiries and blessings being over, 
they recommenced kissing and embracing, and repeat- 
ing the Y617 same qnestions and wishes; and so oyer 
and oyer again, and that with all the sedateness and 
gravity imaginable. Ono might easily comprehend 
such embraces and hugging between two dear relations 
or lorers, after a long separation ; hut here there was 
nothing of the kind — ^the performance was gone 
tlirougb, apparently at all events, with the most placid 
gravity and coolness. 

The Mohammedan will not generally salute any one 
bat a brother in faith ; and frequently when any one 
of another creed salutes him, ever so kindly, he will 
receive in return a sound cursing. The same spirit 
seems to have existed in Palestine in former ages: 
hence the different conduct enjoined by Christ upon His 
disciples (Matt. v. 47). 

The women kiss each other on all occasions, and 
cany the habit much farther than the men. But 
between the men and the women very great modesty 
and decorum are observed. They never kiss each 
other nor touch each other in puhhc, and are very 
reserved eyen in common salutations. 

^lienever the priest entered, all the children present 
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would kiss tlie back of his hand ; as also those adults 
who happened not to be familiar with him. This they 
would do in churchy or anywhere, when occasion gave the 
opportnnitj. The same ceremony was performed with 

any high person or officer. I had observed the same 
respect paid to the Jewish liabbis, who, as well as the 
Christian priests, expect it from their people. At first I 
was taken by surprise ; but when I fully nnderstood its 
real import — that it was an act of reverence and sub- 
mission — I became upon my guard. Lest, however, I 
should offend my new Mends at Nablus, I submitted to 
it until I had time to explain to them my reasons for 
refusal. It struck me afterwardn that most likely this 

%■' 

was the kind of salutation rebuked by our Sa^•iour, 
which was so ostentatiously sought for by the Pharisees 
of His time (Matt, xxiii. 7 ; Mark xii. 88). 

When any one entered who was considered to be 
more honourable than the rest, all present would rise 
and stand, until he would come forward and be first 
seated, and then they would resume their own seats. 
What gave to the scene a peculiar air of novelty was 
the stately and formal manner in which it was per- 
formed, and the contrast of standing with the sitting 
position — all being seated, taHor-like, on the floor. No 
people, perhaps, are more observant of these marks of 
distinction, nor more anxious to obtain them, than the 
Arabs. A thirst for yam ostentation seems to be 
deeply ingrained in their nature. I relieved them, as 
soon as I could, from this pleasant duty of etiquette 
with regard to myself, and taught them to receiTO me 
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as one of fhemselyes. The oastomy howeyer, was 

interesting, and carried one*s thoughts back to ancient 
times, when the same civilities were paid to superiors 
(Job xxix. 8), 

The yisitor being duly seated, the first mark of 
friendship or respect, after salutation, was to hand him 
a pipe to smoke. It was hrst well Med with tobacco 
by the host ; or one of the company who was in the 
act of smoking wonld hand his own pipe to him, as a 
token of respect. The pipes mostly in use are the 
common pipes of the country. They consist of a 
bowl, made of earthenware colonred red and of a good 
large size, with a wooden stem fonr to five feet long, 
ornamented with a mouth-piece of amber. Some of 
the stems are covered from the mouth-piece two- 
thirds of the whole length with silk, attached at both 
ends by gold thread,- and a silk tassel hanging at the 
lower end. The bowl generally is placed on a small 
round brass tray, to preserve the matting or carpet, as 
the case might be, from injury ; and also to receive the 
ashes of the tobacco. A great many used cigarettes, 
i. e, tobacco rolled up in thin paper, made for the pur- 
pose, in the form of a dgar. This is a modem innova- 
tion, and rather despised by the old orthodox party ; 
but being yery handy, a great many seemed to be 
extremely fond of it. My host had two or three 
argeelehs also, which were in frequent requisition. 
This instrument consists of a glass vase, filled with 
water, with a flexible leather tube, var}dng in length 
from eight to twelve or more feet, ornamented with an 
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amber moitili*piece.* The pipe-bowl is placed on the 

top ; and when smoking, the smoke passes through the 
water, and then enters the tuhe. The smoke is thus 
made more agreeable, but the act of smoking the 
argeeleh requires snoh exertion of the chest as to 
render it very prejudicial to health. It is the favourite 
instrument, notwithstanding, with the better class. 
The tobacco used in the argeeleh is of a peculiar kind — 
the toomback of Persia. It is first well damped, and 
then put in the pipe, and burnt by placing one piece 
or more of live charcoal on the top. 

The tobacco in general use is cnltiyated in the 
country, and mannfactnred by themselves. I was told 
that it is very mild, and of excellent flavour ; but being 
no judge of that article, I cannot pronounce upon its 
merits. Partly in self-defenee, and partly to please 
them, I made an effort now and then to consume a 
cigarette ; and here and there I occasionally accepted the 
pipe, and made a show of using it, merely as a matter 
of politeness. This lesson I was taught for the first 
time, sonic years previous, when in Eg^^^^t. One day, 
when visiting a Jewish family in Cairo, the good lady 
of the house — and one of the most portly of all the 
daughters of Abraham that I haye ever seen — charged 
the pipe, made a few puffs so as to get it well lit, and 
then handed it to me. I could not reluse it, of course ; 
and the lesson taught me how to act for the future, 
with Arab as well as Jewish Mends. But these people 

* Some argeelehs are very ex- Hid lidilj amaoMiited. 
pendTei being of ooekly materials 
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irae most inyeterate smokers. I ba^e seen as many as 

a dozen or more smoking at once in the same room, 
and. each one emitting Yolomes of smoke which actually 
pTOTented ns at times from seeing the fiices of one 
another. The only redeeming quality in the affair was, 
that they never expectoi ated ; and I have no recol- 
lection of ever seeing an Arah do so whilst smoking* 
Some of them were so addicted to smoking that they 
were hardly ever separated from their pipes, except 
when in hed; and some of them even then, I was 
tdd, indulged themselTes with the pipe. Many cany 
their pipes and tobacco with them wherever they go. 
The pipe they carry in their hand (or, in the case 
of people of position, it is carried behind them by a 
servant) ; and the tobacco for their present use they 
carry in a little bag made of silk or shawl-stuff, &c., 
put into their bosom,* frequently accompanied with a 
small pouch, containing flint, steel, and tinder. The 
latter are now rapidly falling into disuse, by the in- 
troduction of lucifers. These, and the cigarettes, they 
find to be extremely convenient. One day, having 
hired a couple of horses for Yohannah and myself, a lad 
of about fourteen years of age came to look after them. 

• The bosom is generally used as tinne to use the old leritheni girdle, 

a pwket. The loose ro}io?5, being having in it small jwckcts, in which 

tied around the waist with a girdle, they carefully deposit their coins : 

admit a large quantity of things. just aa it was in the time of our 

When common things arc bought in Saviour, wkoaaid, ** Provide neither 

the market, they are CTMnmed into gold, nor rilTer* nw hnm in yonir 

the boeom, irhieh m the custom pnraeB"— C*mw#, lit, girtUes (Matt 

!n early times (Lnke 88). Th^ z. 9). 
Felaehin and Bedonin Araha oon- 

L 
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When, at lunch, we offered some to our young Mussul- 
man, he would not accept it, but looked dejected and 
sullen. On fMiheT inquiry, we found he had lost his 

tobacco — " I wish," said he, " I had lost all my clothes 
instead." But we could not assist him out of his 
dilemma, neither of us having tobacco with us — I 
having never formed the habit of using it, and Yohan- 
nah having left it off. 

Next after the pipe came the coffee. They indulge 
themselyes very much in drinkmg this beverage. 
Every one who can afford it sips a cup many times 
during the day. No visitor, therefore, to whom any 
respect is to be shown is neglected. The beny, when 
well roasted and pounded, is put to sunmer over a slow 
fire, and the coffee is then brought in, thick and strong, 
without milk or sugar. The cup (Jinjan) is a tiny 
thing, just about the shape and size of half a common 
egg. Being vrithout a handle, it is placed in another 
cup (zarf)y which very much resembles an egg-cup, 
made of silver or brass, according to the circumstances 
of the owner. My host had some of both kinds. Some 
of these ^ possessed by the wealthy, are very beautifbl and 
costly. The cup of coflfee is brought forward on a small 
tray; and when it is drunk, the individual, returning 
the cup, slightly inclines his head, and touching his 
forehead vrith the right hand, salutes the host^ who, 
in return, does the same to the visitor. 

My host indulged but little in lemonade and sweet- 
meats. I only saw these luxuries on one occasion, 
which I shall yet mention ; but elsewhere I was £re- 
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quently regaled vdth them. The lemonade, as made 
by the natives, is most delicions. That which I had 
at Damascus^ cooled with the snow of Lebanon, 
was one of the most giatefdl and refreshing drinks 
conceiyable. 
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CHAPTER VII. 
« • 

T HAD not been long with my new friends when Im 

Dahud died, and that under very distressing cir- 
cumstances. One evening they made a feast in honour 
of myself, and had invited a dozen or more of their 
best friends. Food, tobacco, and coffee were in abnn- 
dance, but no wine nor intoxicating drink. Every one 
present seemed to have enjoyed himself thoroughly; 
and all, as I supposed, had passed off most agreeably. 
I retired before the company had broken up ; and left 
them in the enjoyment of wann but kindly conversa- 
tion, and enveloped in clouds of tobacco smoke. Nest 
morning Yohannah informed me that some angiy words 
had passed between Abdallah and his wife after I had 
left. A poor fellow — idiotic, but very innocent — a rela- 
tion of Abdallah, had invited himself to the feast, and 
taken his place at the table. This was no little pro- 
vocation to onr host; so he gave vent to his anger 
when the guests were gone. Im Dahud replying, 
"Pooh! never mind; we all know the poor fellow!'* 
this only enraged Abdallah the more ; and, in one of 
his most violent fits of passion, he cursed her, and her 
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mother, vdth. a long list of her relations and friends, as 
the Arabs do. We were in the hopes, however, that 

balmy sleep*' had restored peace and good fidelmg. 
Not 80 ; his fierce conduct had now wounded her heart 
deeper than ever. Soon after, when I was busily 
occupied in the saloon, Yohannah came up in great ex- 
dtement, and told me that Im Dahud was very ill, and 
that he feared she bad taken poison ; but adyised me on 
no account to go down, lest the Mohammedans should 
try to fix her death upon me. She had all the symp- 
toms of one having been poisoned. I sent bim down to 
seek and administer anything which they happened to 
have that would act as an emetic, hut her friends 
would allow nothing to be given her. They were 
prevailed npon to send for a doctor, an Arab, who sent 
bis son, a lad of fifteen. Tobannah, being moved at 
this, indignantly dismissed him, and requested that his 
father should come immediately. In a very short time 
the barber-doctor entered ; and having glanced at bis 
patieUt, took from her arm a quantity of blood, gave 
her two pinches of snuff, and, withdra^^iIlg, oracularly 
pxonoanced that she would be all right very soon. But 
Yohannah had courage enough to tell him to his &ce. 

No ; what you have now done is not worth a pin ! ** 
And so it was ; the poor woman was dying ; and in a 
few minutes longer I was requested, in all haste, to go 
down to pray with her. I went, of course ; and saw in 
a moment that she was breathing her last. But such 
a scene I had never witnessed before. The room was 
crowded with her nearest relationB and Mends, most 
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of wliom were frantic with grief. Her lirother sup- 
ported her, and the rest were clustering aronnd her, 
eiioii£^ to Bofibcate the poor cieatare ; lifting up their 
handsy and hmrsting out in agonising ahiieks^ peeoliar 
to their people. The sight was, in fact, indescribable ; 
and one of the most heartrending a man could well 
witness. I begged of them to move out, and give har 
a little breathing room, bnt my Yoioe was heard to Tory 
little purpose : nothing could induce them to withdraw. 
But she had already died in the midst of the tumult. 
Abdallah was pacing the eoort like one distracted ; the 
goilt of his Gondnct on the preyions evening afanost 
driving him mad. Muttering to himself, Why should 
she do so ? I didn't beat her last night ! I have done 
sOy bnt she always forgave me. Why should she not 
do so now?" Poor fellow I I oonld not help pitying 
him. But there was one to be pitied more than all the 
rest — ^her mother ; a small, elderly, but very interesting 
woman, always pleasant, and fall of kindness. How 
she dung to her poor daughter — long after she had 
expired — beating her o^vn bosom, and lifting up her 
voice in wild shxiekSj quite bewildered! The whole 
scene gave me m very vivid idea of the loler of the 
synagogue's house of old, when his damsel had died 
(Mark v. 38). 

Im Dahnd had breathed her last about eleven o'dook 
in the morning ; and 1^ three o'clock in the afternoon 
her fbneral took place. Burying the dead on the same 

day that they die was now to me a common thing ; but I 
felt a little surprised and annoyed that my kind hostess ' 
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should be so qnicUy temoYeA, I ygij much respected 

her, and mingled with them for her my grief and tears ; 
and I felt a strong wish that she should not be buried 
till the latest possible hour. In fiust, I had no idea 
that it would have been otherwise. At three o*clock, 
however, I found that the friends had assembled, and 
ereiything was leadj, awaiting me to join the pioces- 
aion. The dead body was jsimply shrouded in white 
clean calico, without any coffin, and laid upon the bier. 
This was not unlike our own, only of very primitive 
make, with a kind of low gallety loond it, to present 
the body from fiilling over by any accident. We went 
along in a kind of procession, the females walking in 
front of the corpse. In Mohammedan funerals there 
are generally hired mourners, who ehant their monoto- 
nous solenm dirge, ** Lcb iUdh iUa AUdh / w*Muham' 
medhu nissul Allah! " (No god but God ! and Moham- 
med is the prophet of God!) repeating it continually 
till they reach the place of interment; whilst the 
female hired mourners perform their frantic wailing at 
the house. And so were these hired mourners em- 
ployed of old (Jer. ix. 17, 18 ; Amos v. 16). But here 
there was no need of those skilful in lamentation and 
wailing ; nature taught the females present to pour 
out their simple dirges in most melancholy tones. I 
could not help noticing that all present seemed to be 
in their dishabille, the fiunily not excepted ; they had 
eome from their Tarious occupations, just as they were, 
without any change of clothing. Having reached the 
Greek church, the priest, with much solemnil^, per- 
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formed the service in the native (Arabic) language, 
during which a large candle was placed at the head of 
*the corpse, and two smaller ones at the feet. A pictoie 

of the Virgin Mary was also laid on the bosom. The 
service being over, the nearest relations stepped forward 
to take their last feurewell of their departed one, and 
amongst them the poor idiot fellow, weeping and sob- 
bing most piteously. To see him and Dahud, especially, 
kissing their best friend for the last time, was a most 
touching sight ; it was enough to move the strongest 
heart. We then proceeded to the Christian burying- 
ground, on the westera side of the city. The grave 
was not finished, and we had to wait its completion. 
After all, it was found to be too short to admit the 
corpse; and, instead of extending it, they began 
opening another. I forgot to ask the reason for this ; 
in fact, I took very little notice of it at the time, being 
more engaged in tiying to comfort the bereaYed. 
Another singular thing I noticed was, that they had 
no shovel nor mattock wherewith to dig, but only 
used, their hands and stones. Whilst they were thus 
preparing the graye, I was told that the body was still 
quite warm ; and, on placing my band on the chest, I 
found it to be so. I had felt anxious and sad all the 
while, lest they were hurrying her to the grave whilst 
life still lingered. Knowing that there was a Turkish 
doctor connected with the garrison, and that he had 
partly received a European education, I was determined 
she should not be interred till he should have examined 
ber. I sent Yohannah forthwith to request^him to come ; 
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but, imfoitimately, he was ont of town. His assistant, 

however, came ; and, after a shoi-t examiDution, pro- 
noanced life to be extinct. Whilst awaiting his amTal, 
we were in a state of intense saspense. The females 
were lifting np their hands and Toioes towards heaven, 
commingling their prayers and hopes that she was stiil 
aliye, and AbdaUah announced that, if she were le- 
sfcoredy he wonld kill ten sheep for the poor, and 
distribute a thousand piastres. But now, the decision 
being given, there was nothing to be done but to 
Gommit her to her long resting-place, although I still 
had my fears. The grave was only some two feet deep, 
the bottom surrounded with a rough wall of loose 
stones, just deep enough to cover the body. When the 
corpse was lowered into it, stones of sufficient size were 
placed across, resting npon these walls, and thus 
defending the corpse from being bruised by the 
small stones and earth, doing the service of a coffin. 
Abdallah, now speaking to the dead, repeated what he 
had already said in the honse and in the church, that 
if she had injured him in any way during her lifetime, 
he fully forgave her ; and begged her to forgive him all 
his misconduct. The service heing over, most of the 
male friends present came up to AbdaUah and the two 
eons, and gave them lasses of condolence. 

On our return from the grave, the priest and 
myself conversed regarding the burial service, espe* 
dally the praying for the dead. I told him yeiy 
freely my own opinion, in which, to my great sur- 
prised, he fully acquiesced ; and yet he had just done 
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that service, and would yet repeat it on the third, the 
ninth, and the fortieth days. 

I never realized the picture drawn by the Psalmist 
of the frailty of human life before so much as on 
retiring that evening. " In the morning they are Uke 
grass which groweth up. In the morning it flourisheth, 
and groweth up ; in the evening it is cnt down, and 
witheroth " (Ps. xo. 5, 6). And so with poor Im Dahnd. 
The previous evening she was with us full of pleasant 
mirth, but now numbered with the dead. 

The females — a dozen or more — remained all night 
at Abdallah's, almost continually Hfting np their 
voices in mournful lamentations. Early the next 
morning they went out to the grave to sit there and 
weep (John zi. 81). This they did for nine successivB 
days. 

In the afternoon of the following day I went to 
church, to witness the ceremony of offerings for the 
dead. At the end of the service* which lasted about 
balf an hour, a large dish filled with wheat was laid 
upon the middle of the floor, with a large loaf of 
bread, having a burning candle stuck in the top. 
The priest, having pronounced a blessing over them, 
gave a handful of the wheat to each of the few 
bystanders, and retained the rest for himself, according 
to the law of his Church. The ceremony was repeated 
six times during the first forty days after the burial — 
and especially on the fortieth, this being the last day 
of all their duties for the dead, on which it is beheved 
the body has decayed, and the spirit forsaken it. 
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This is also the day for the dish of condolence; it 

is a kind of sweetmeat, called knafe, consisting of 
a mixture of vermicelliy sugar, butter^ almonds, and 
spices : this was a Teiy choice bat rare dish with my 
host. On this occasion, howeyer, it was especially used. 
To do me all the honour in his power, Abdallah, during 
the morning, called me to witness them, making the 
koafOy and to have a share in the pleasure of mix- 
ing it, with which, of course, I complied. When snffi- 
ciently baked, it was taken to the grave and there eaten, 
whether for their own satisfaction or in honour to the 
dead I ooujd not yeiy well decidey becanse grief had 
certainly ceased ^m Abdallah. 

The days of mourning being over, a dispute arose 
between the two iiEanilies concerning the deceased's 
property. The law among the Arabs on this point is 
a very pecnliar one. All that she possessed in her 
maidenhood in the way of clothing and trinkets, &c., 
belongs by right to her ; and all apparel^ indnding 
all kinds of personal, adornments, which she reeeiyes 
from her husband during her marriage state, also 
belongs to her : but nothing else. Should the husband 
die before the wife, everything is taken from her by 
his ftmily, excepting her apparel. This is one reason 
— and a very sound one too — why the Arab women 
are so anxious to possess as much costly apparel as 
possible. On the other hand, when she dies, and if 
bar parents survive her, one third of her property is 
daimed by them, whilst the remaining two thirds are 
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divided between the hosbund and ehildien. This 
claim was now bronglit by Im Dahnd's mother against 

Abdallah ; and in deciding wliat really belonged to 
her and what was the true value, a sehous dispute 
arose, which grew to a most angry contention. How- 
ever, an eyening was appointed to decide the question ; 
and all met, some dozen or more, in my saloon. I 
sat with them, by their request, not to take any part 
in the disoassion, but merely to watch the proceedings, 
and, if possible, to keep a little order. Whilst they 
were regaling themselves with tobacco and coffee, 
Girius Mazbar, the head of the Greek community, 
related an anecdote about the late Tanoos, who had 
been the head of the Protestants at Nablns. His 
principal object in doing so, I supposed, was to give 
me a further insight into the character of the people. 
He said that on the day following the death of Tanoos, 
he met two Mohammedans at the gate of the city, 
going to the dead man's grave. "Why," said he, 
« should yon go to his grave, he being a Chris^ 
tion?" ^'No,*' was the. reply, ''he was not a 
Christian : he confessed before his death that there 
is but one God, and that Mohammed is his prophet ; 
and if we had known this in time, vre should have 
prevented the Christians burying him in their 
cemetery. My brother " (referring to one of the two) 
" saw last night in his dream four men removing him 
from yonr bnrying-place to ours ; and if yon were to 
open his grave, you wonld find my stoiy to be troe." 
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They went and Hssed Ms graTe, and doing so, 

according to the superstition, they kissed him as their 
brother in faith. The grave, however, was not opened, 
and the eiieiimstanee still remained a mysteiy. The 
. man had led sneh a deceitM life that no one felt 
any confidence in his profession, whether he was at 
heart a Christian or a Mohammedan. 

In the meantime I>ahad had bionght in all his 
mother's apparel, and laid it on the floor. Before 
commencing the discussion, I proposed that the priest 
should act as chairman, and see that only one 
shonld speak at a time. To this they consented, 
bnt soon forgot it, chairman and all, and a most 
clamorous dispute ensued. Ahdallah asserted that 
a portion of the apparel (laying it on one side) 
belonged to his mother; that he had given it to his 
wife merely to nse, and not to possess; and that 
she had also given it to Dahud's wife in the same 
manner. Whether this were the real fieust I could not 
very weU satisfy myself: much less did it satisfy 
the opposite party. Witnesses, however, were called 
in who endorsed Abdallah's statement; and how- 
ever nnsatisfactoiy the whole case appeared to 
be, it settled this part of the proceedings. Up to 
this point the dispute had been sufliciently noisy ; 
but now it grew fiercer and fiercer. Girius Mazhar 
evidently sided all through with the fieunily of Im 
Dahnd, whether from conscientious motives or through 
the influence of bribery 1 cannot say ; and being more 
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self-possessed than the rest, had frequently the hetter 
of the argument. The priest rebutted him most 
TioldQUy, and frequently with very happy hits ; hat in 
&irly arguing the pointSi Tohannali only was ahle to 
cope with him. 

The most valuable portion by far of the apparel 
was now remoyed, and the rmni^inder, which Tirtaally 
belonged to Im Dahnd, according to the story of 
Abdallah and his witnesses, was eventually valued, 
which amounted to 3600 piastres. 1200 were given 
to her mother; 900 to Abdallah; 600 to Dahod; 600 
to Silman ; and 800 to the in&nt, being a little girl — 
the females only receiving half the amount which the 
males have. Out of the above, fifty piastres were to be 
given to the Ghnich, and fifty to the priest. 

The hnsiness was not settled till a late honr. None 
of them, however, seemed to be tired. They had 
wreaked their vengeance in the most unmerciful manner 
on the tobacco during the whole debate : I never saw 
such smoking. There was one very peculiar trait of 
Arab character brought out, which I had not noticed 
before — a trait which contrasted most singolarly with 
their vociferous talk and oatbnrsts of passion. When 
any one wished to reply to another, unless already 
talking to him, he would first name him, and then 
say, Maaeekum bU eher " (Good evening to you), and 
would repeat it over and over again till the individual 
w^ould reply, ** Mascekum " ; never proceeding ydih his 
argument until thus allowed by his opponent. The 
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gentlemanly manner in which this was done contrasted 
most strangely mth the fieiy speech that followecL 
Befoie separating^ a deed of settlement was drawn up, 
to which several present and myself attached our 
names as witnesses ; without which AhdaUah and 
his £umly would be liable to a demand for the amount 
till the third generation^ when all claims would cease. 
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HE burjiug of one wife and the marrying of another 



generally follow each other rather quickly among 
the Arabs, if the widower be in dreomstances which 

enable him to carry out the custom of his people. 
And so it was with Abdallah. The very evening of his 
wife's death and burial the subject was broached, and 
no fewer than ei^t females were recommended to his 
notice. But it is right that I should add that, so far 
as I could judge, he himself had no taste for the 
subject that evening. Not many days, however, had 
passed before he was able to enter into it with all his 
heart. His principal confidant and ad\'iser was the 
priest. Indeed, the subject belongs to that functionary ; 
and he pretty well manages all the match-making 
among his eonmmnity. The fleithers go to him to give 
an account of the beauty and virtue of their daughters ; 
and the young men as well as widowers consult him in 
the choice of wives. In this manner he becomes a 
perfect adept in the female politics of his people. But 
this match-making business exposes him to the danger 
of soiling his hands with bribes ; and I fear they are 
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not always kept clean. Abdallah bad already consulted 
him abont hairing a wife for Sibnan, althoagb the lad 

had as yet made no jiroj^ess in reading and writing. 
I looked at that business more in the hght of putting 
in the wedge for himself ; and, a few days after, be made 
no secret of it. In fact, he had become quite inflamed 
upon the subject. His love had not yet centred upon 
any individual, but be was determined to marry a young 
wife, not more than twelve years old. Yobannah and 
another, in fim, called bis attention to a young widow 
in Jerusalem, and her recommendations with regard to 
beauty and property quite enraptured him. The plan 
to obtam her was concocted, and during Easter Week he 
was to come up to Jerusalem to carry it into execution. 
But before Easter Week came, he fell desperately in love 
with another young girl of thirteen. There was no 
little difficulty, however, in the way to obtain his 
object. She was already betrothed to a son of the late 
priest — a lad eighteen, who had been hitherto unable , 
to save up enough money to marry her, although he 
loved her as his own soul. The betrothal document 
had been drawn up and signed three years ago, and it 
contained an agreement that, should any one of the 
parties refuse the other, 4000 piastres should be 
paid for the breach of promise. The young woman's 
father was now dead, and she was under the guardian- 
ship of her grandfather. Abdallah soon got his 
consent, and before I had left for Jerusalem to witness 
the Easter Week ceremonies, Abdallah, through the 
co-operation of the priest, was in a fair way of attain- 

M 
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ing his olrjeet. I lectured both priest and Abdallah 
on the wkednesB of trying to get one that was yirtaally 

the wife of another ; but to no effect. The following 
week, in spite of the young man's grief and protes- 
taticQy the prize was seenred. On my retam from 
Jernsalem, in about fiye weeks, I foond Abdallah ftiU 
of joy with his new wife — a tall, handsome, and 
gracefol young woman. I had not seen her before. 
She was, certainly superior in her appearanee to anyone 
I had yet seen in Nablns. He was evidently anxious 
for my approbation ; and the moment she entered the 
room, in his innocent and silly manner he asked me bow 
I liked her. ''Extremely well," was the reply ; " she 
is very handsome ; and I hope and trust you will live 
together very happily." Lifting up his big eyes towards 
heaven, in true Arab style, he added the nsnal ejacu- 
lation, Khamdw liUak/ (Praise be to God !) 

I felt a good deal of curiosity to witness a marriage 
m the Greek church, having seen the ceremony per- 
formed in most of the other communities, both Jewish 
and Christian ; but none took place during my stay in 
Nablus. One marriage was celebrated, but only pri- 
vately, on account of recent deaths in the family. It 
was the marriage of a son of the late priest, and brother 
to the above unfortunate young man. I was invited to 
witness the ceremony, and accepted it of course. The 
men, about a dozen in number, sat together in one 
room, and had kindly provided a seat for me ; but I 
could hardly distinguish the company through the cloud 
of tobacco smoke that enveloped them. The women 
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sat together in another room. When the priest and all 
bad regaled themselyeB sufficiently with tobacco and 
coffee, tbe bride and two female attendants were 
broujGjlit in, dressed in their gayest attire. During the 
ceremony, which was performed in the native language, 
the marriage ring was placed on tbe bride's bead, and 
beld there for a while by tbe bridesmaid ; and again on 
the bridegroom's head, the groomsman doing the same 
service for him. The bracelets which were presented 
by tbe bridegroom to bis bride were also used in a 
similar manner. Tbe yonng couple were tben in- 
structed to link the little finger of the right hand ; 
and during tbe ceremony, tbe priest slightly bmnped 
tbeir beads together, to signify, I suppose, that they 
were now nnited, and should noYer get to loggerheads 
again. The ceremony being over, the young couple 
continued to live as before for nearly a month. Bat 
when tbe day for consummating tbe marriage arriyed, 
about four o'clock in the afternoon the bridegroom 
invited a number of friends to a dinner, and the father 
of the bride invited a party of bis Mends to a dinner 
at bis bouse. Before dusk, tbe bridegroom's party 
formed themselves into a procession, to fetch the young 
wife to her husband's house, her own future home. 
Here a regular feast bad been prepared for the whole 
party, wbicb, but for tbe mourning circumstances of 
the family, would have been uccompanied with music 
and other amusements. On these occasions they gene- 
rally put on their best apparel, and tbe females espe- 
cially bedeck tbemselTes with all tbeir ornaments. And 

M 2 
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this castom seemB to have heen strictly obserred in 
ancient times (Matt. xxii. 11). 

The procession for conducting the bride to her hus- 
band's house is not now perfonned by the Chiistians of 
Nablns after snnset, when knterns or torches would be 
required, and does not therefore present a faithful pic- 
ture of the whole ceremony as given in the New Testa- 
ment (Matt. xxT. 1—6) ; their oppressed state has inter- 
dieted them now for ages past from displaying some 
observances still preserved in other parts of PulcHtine. 
But there is much more show in the weddings per- 
formed in the ohnreh than in the one just narrated. 
These night processions I witnessed repeatedly among 
the Mohammedans of the toAvn : the large flaring 
torches, with drums and music mixing with shrill 
voices, ereatmg no little stir. 
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SBAIffS 09 OHABAOflB. 



OHANNAH and I frequently discussed the chano- 



-■- ter of his nation. Sometimes others wonld join ns ; 

and several times did they fully admit the whole 
catalogue of the national vices — ^not, however, to grieve 
over it, hut rather to excuse themselves. I have no 
recollection of one instance when the winding-up of our 
conversation was not thus : — " Well, you must forgive 
us : it is in the nature of the Arah to do so." A minute 
and faithful daguerreotype of their life would form a 
sad picture. But here I should also say that it would 
not be confined to any class or creed ; nor even to the 
Arab people. At all events, the shade of difference would 
be yeiy slight* The whole people of Palestine, and of 
the East generally, are very much alike. I shall now 
name the general traits of character which I noticed 
whilst amongst them. 

1. The first and most prominent is the love of 
money. It is sometimes said that Mammon is only 
worshipped in commercial countries ; but this is a great 
mistake— he is a universal god. He has too many 
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devotees at liome ; but no one of the human race seems 
moie doToatly in bis serrice than the Arab. To obtain 
money, he will work (but not too hard), and beg, and 
lie, and pilfer — ^in fact, he will do anything and every- 
thing ; and never did the eyes of a Jew or Gentile 
gUsten more brightly when receiving the idol coin than 
do his. The expectation of a gift (bakaheesh) is 
universal ; from the governor to the professional beggar, 
every one you look upon expects it from you ; and if 
yon make any purchases, oveneaching, of course, is 
the universal rule. One must calculate upon paying 
three or four times the real value. Even those you 
know, and with whom you have become acquainted and 
Mendly, will treat you in the same way. On many 
occasions, when Yohannah had made purchases in the 
bazaars, and when it was found out that they were not for 
himself but for me, he was scouted and cursed even 
by our most intimate Mends, because he had bought 
them at their usual value. Nor would they care to 
conceal it from me, but would tell me, now and then, 
that we Europeans had plenty of money, and that it 
was only right that they should have a little of it. Nor 
were they much better to one another. I have seen 
them many a time, the buyer dodging for a while, dis- 
puting the price, wrangling, cursing, and spitting at 
the seller, and even attempting to force the sale at 
his own price. So deep is the love of money that 
honourable transactions are all but unkno^Mi amongst 
them. And how graphically does the state of sodeiy 
amongst them illustrate and confirm the Apostle's 
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words — " for the root of all kinds of evil is tho love of 
money ! " * (1 Tim. vi. 10.) 

2* Another trait, quite as common^ is their nntrath- 
fnlness. There is no depending upon any one; nor 
can you believe any story unless you have some evidence 
besides the bare testimony of the narrator. Nor are 
they ashamed of it : they seem to be lost to every sense 
of tnith. When it happens that yon have detected 
one of them in his lies, he never feels confounded nor 
humiliated, but simply excuses himself as being an Arab. 
Indeed, those from whom one might have expected 
better things, and who, I had hoped, were to some 
extent exceptions, I found more than once sheltering 
themselves onder the fiEdse coverlet that they were 
Arabs. They took it as a matter of course that it was 
not right for ns Europeans to teU felsehoods ; hut as 
for them, as Arabs they were at liberty to say just what 
they liked. Even the Protestants are in&cted with the 
same leprosy. One day, after a long conversation with 
a number of them in my room, I happened to make 
some entries in my journal before they had all with- 
drawn, la a day or two it was rumoured that I had 
written to England to defame the Bishop of Jerusalem. 
I was told who the author of the story was, and, when 
I next met him, I demanded how he came to say such 
a thing. 

"Well, sir," was the reply, "I saw you writing, and 

thought you were going to send home the things that 
were said." 

* Dr. TmrnbalTB tnndtttuni. 
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Yes ; hut yon oagHt not to clo 80-— to charge me 

with a thing I never intended ! " 

Well, ax," was the rejoinder, it is onr nature as 
Aiahs to tell nntraths, and I hope God will glye ns a 
better nature." 

8. Another trait is deceit. There is no integrity — no 
honesfy of conduct among them* Their standard of 
moraHiy on this point is extremely low, or rather, is 
lost altogether. Old and young, master and servant, 
parents and children, are just on a level : none, seem- 
ingly, have any sense of right and wrong. Honesty 
has left the country. It is quite as bad now, I bdieTe, 
as it was in the time of the Psalmist, when he said of 
his people, " They speak vanity every one vrith his 
neighbour : with flattering lips and with a double heart 
do they speak " (Ps. zii. 2). A Jewish Mend, a rabbi 
in Jerusalem, wlicu discussing with mc one day the 
moral state of his own community, said, ''I'll tell you 

Btate in a few worfa. . We «e exactly in the Bfte 
our fore&thers were in the time of Jeremiah — ' Take 
ye heed every one of his neighbour (or friend), and 
trust ye not in any brother: for every brother will 
utterly supplant, and every neighbour will walk with 
slanders. And they will deeeive every one his neigh- 
bour, and will not speak the truth : they have taught 
their tongue to speak lies, and weary themselves to 
commit iniquity. Thine habitation is in the midst of 
deceit * (Jer. ix. 4-6). And well did he speak ; for a more 
correct picture of the present state of society amongst 
the whole of the inhabitants could not be drawn." 
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When this state of morals has revealed itself to any 
one whilst yet amongst them, things hecome every now 
and then unpleasant and embarrassing: one hardly 
knows how to act. Frequently you know well enongh 
that all their professions of friendship, and so forth, are 
mere bosh. When, for example, you are received into a 
house with a strain of eloquence : " You are my son, 
ibis house is yours, and eveiything in it is at your com- 
mand ; " or in the bazaar, when you are accosted with, 
" Take what you like : all is yours,'^ and atterwards 
three or four times the Yalue will be exacted horn you ; 
upon all such occasions, you know how to act; but 
not so upon others : because the Arab is singularly 
capable of concealing his deceit. Should you accuse 
one of a dishonest action, he will immediately not only 
defend himself, but also condemn all kinds of dis- 
honesty, using the most eloquent language and stirring 
action. And, moreover, all this is done with a conceal- 
ment of the real feelings that is quite astounding. Not 
a lineament moyes to betray the inward man — ^not a 
twitch of the muscles moves his countenance as an 
index to his conscience. And how can it ? There is no 
conscience : that has been seared through deceit from 
childhood. 

What astonished me most of all, and amused me not a 
little,, was the manner in which they deceiye, or, at least, 
attempt to deceive, one another. That they should 

make hollow professions to strangers is not to be won- 
dered at ; but that they should treat each other in the 
same way is most unaccountable : yet so it is. The 
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Arab will make the most liberal profession to his 
bieihreii, and seal it with an oath in the name of Allah 
(God). Bat he will do it as a matter of oonise, not 

only in spite of knowing it himself to be a lie, but also 
knowing well enough that his fidend is conscious of the 
same fact. And so they go on thiongh life. No one 
tmsteth his friend, nor pntteth any confidence in a 
guide ; but even keepeth the doors of his mouth from 
her that lieth in his bosom (Micah vii. 5). Nor was it 
mnch better when Christianity was first preached among 
them. Wherefore," saith the Apostle, ** putting away 
lying, speak every man truth with his neighbour : for 
we are members one of another " (Eph. iv. 25). And 
again, " Lie not one to another " (Col. iii, 9). This, 
however, is a hard task to the Arab, ** nntil (3tod,*' as 
Girius said, " shall give them a better nature.'* 

One day a man was passing along the streets, an- 
nonndng in a load tone that he had fonnd a lost oyer- 
dress (aha), and whoever had lost it might come to him 
for it. 

There," said I to Yohannah — there is one honest 
Arabl" 

** Ah, sir ! " said he, " it is all deceit. If any one 
were to go and claim it, the man wonld curse, and swear 
that it was not his, and would never give it np. He only 
makes a show of honesty, but does not mean it : and 
so are all these people." 

4. As a matter of course, from what has been said, 
the people are extremely irreligions. There is no 
conntry in the world with a greater show of religion in 
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some form or other; but there is no conntry with less 

reKgious sincerity. By tlieii* lan^niage, you mi«j;lit sup- 
pose them to be the most God-fearing people in exist- 
ence. What you hear from morning till OTening, and 
on all oceasions, is Praised be God ! " (aWumdu 
Ullcih,) "Thank God!" (alhamed lilUh,) "Please 
God ! " (amhM&h^) and such like ; but in their months 
these are words withont meaning. Even when yon ask 
a person how he is, it may be that the reply will be to 
the effect, " Praised be God ! I am praying for you." 
And neyer are they more eloqnent than when defining 
the duties one man owes to his fellow, as a matter of 
religion. In fact, their hypocrisy becomes unbearable. 
If they never mentioned religion at all, their deceit 
would not he so offisnsiTe. But no : they must put on 
the sacred garment on every occasion, although too thin 
to hide the deformity of their character. My host 
would frequently pass the door of my bedroom early of 
a morning muttering his prayer, to show off his deep 
piety ; although he knew well enough, and ought to have 
known that I knew it too, that lie had not a shadow of 
piety about him. The next moment, perhaps, he would 
be in a passion, cursing all around him. And this 
leads me to remark, that there is nothing more shocking 
in their character than tho universal habit of cursing. 
They all seem as if they had imbibed it with their 
mothers* milk. They use it on the most trifling provo- 
cations, and in the most offensive forms. With the 
Arab, it is not enough to curse the indi\'idual, but he 
must also curse his father and grandfather, as well as his 
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children; and, when the chain is finished, the closing 
eurse will be that of his religion. Children even thus 
cnise their pmentSy especially their mother ; and has- 
bands their mres. Few were more free among the 
non-Mohammedan community iu this vulgar and un- 
godly language than my host at Nablus, Cursing his 
wife, with all her relations, was an OTeiy-day affidr. One 
day I noticed a passionate quarrel between him and bis 
sister, when lie used the most blasphemous language — 
cursing her, her husband and child, and father and 
mother, and religion, with a fimJi^ too horrible to men- 
tion. Bnt when the Arab tarns from his wife to bis 
mare, the scene becomes amusing. The beast never 
shares in the blows which he so freely awards to his 
wife; only in the -violent langoage. The poor animal 
is tannted with the ill Hume of its &ther and mother ; 
is spat upon ; and the tirade winds up with a prayer 
that aU. its ofijspring may be females. 

Other traits may be named— oraelty, fixr example, 
which is very common towards man and beast. And 
especially vainglory. This is most prominent, and 
frequently exhibits itself most amusingly. The Diatre- 
pheses are nnmerons enough in all countries, but no- 
where do they abound more than in Palestine. Never 
was the Apostle's ad\ice more needed than at present — 

Let nothing be done through strife or yaingloiy ; but 
in lowliness of mind let each esteem other better than 
themselves " (Phil. ii. 3). 

The Arabs, notwithstanding, have some redeeming 
qualitieB. There is a gentleness of manner strangely 
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mixed with their character, not found among persons 
of the same class in £nrope ; and, when their confi- 
dence is won, they exhibit no litUe kindness and hospi- 
tality. No one can fail to observe their sobriety ; and 
in this they give an example most worthy to be fol- 
lowed. When Qtod," as Girins said, ** shall giye them 
a better nature/' the Arabs will be a fine race of 
people. 



PART n.— THE MODEM SAMARIIMS. 



INTEODUCTION. 



IHE ori<Tin of the Samaritans is briefly told in 



2 IQngs xvii. In that narrative we are informed 
that Salmaneser, after the captivity of the Ten Tribes, 
transplanted eolonists from Babylon, Cnthah, Aya, 
Hamath, and Sephurvaim into the cities of Samaria. 
These people eventually intermixed with the compara- 
tively few Jews who were left in the country. This 
mixture formed the nucleus of the Samaritan nation. 
The majority being ignorant of the Jewish worship 
and ceremonies, one of the captive priests was sent 
hack to his ooimtiy to teach the new inhabitants how 
to worship the God of Israel. This priest took up his 
residence in Bethel, the ancient sauctuai-y of the 
Israelites. 

When Jerusalem and the Temple had been de- 
stroyed, and Judah carried into captivity— some him- 
dred and thirty years after the above event — we find 



that some of these Samaritans, residents of Shechem, 
Shiloh, and Samaria, full of grief for the misfortune 

of theii brethren, were treacherously slain by Ishmael 
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while on their way to the house of the Lord with 
incense and offerings (Jer. zli. 4r-8). 
At the time of the retam from Bahylon, it is evident 

the Samaritans practised the Jewish religion, and 
would have joined the Jews in rehuilding their Temple. 
Their words were these : — " Let us bnild with yon : for 
we seek your God, as ye do ; and we do sacrifice nnto 
him since the days of Esar-haddon king of Assur, which 
brought us up hither'' (Ezra iy. 2). This offer was giyen 
perhaps more from political than from religious mo- 
tives ; and whether it were an expression of the sym- 
pathy of the people, or a mere intrigue of their chiefs, it 
is difficult to determine. At aU events, it was refused. 
** Ye have nothing to do with us to build an house unto 
our God," was the reply; "but w^e ourselves together 
will build unto the Lord God of Israel, as king Cyrus 
the king of Persia hath commanded us" (ver. 8). Subse- 
quently, in the time of Nehemiah, the most determined 
opposition was offered to the Jews by Sanballat, w^ho 
was connected in some way or another with the 
Samaritans ; but evidently more on political than reli- 
gions grounds. This Sanballat was by birth a Horonite, 
from beyond the Jordan (Neh. ii. 10) ; and in all pro- 
bability was appointed governor over the Samaritans, 
although the fact is not stated in the sacred record. 
During Nehemiah's absence in Persia, a son of Joiada, 
the high priest, was married to a daughter of Sanballat, 
and subsequently, on account of his marriage, was 
expelled by Nehemiah (ziii. 28). 
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Josephns, in his Antiquities of the Jews (id. 7, 8), 

gives a similar story. His version is this : — That Ma- 
nasseh, the son of John the high priest, had married 
Nieaso, daughter of Sanballat, governor of the Sama- 
ritans ; and to prevent Manasseh divorcing his daughter, 
Sanballat built a temple on Mount Gerizim, and placed 
there his son-in-law as high priest. And this, accord- 
ing to Josephns, was the origin of the Samaritan 
service on Mount Gerizim. 

This version of the historian is generally aceojitod as 
a Mthfiil narrative of the events briefly mentioned by Ne- 
hemiah ; bnt this seems quite untenable — it mnst either 
refer to circumstances which happened some hundred and 
twenty years later than the time of Nehemiah, or it is 
given in such a way as destroys all confidence in it* 
According to our author, the event took place in the time 
of Darius Codomannus, and not Darius Nothus of Nehe- 
miah's time. His Sanballat is not a Horonite, but a 
Guthite ; and the high priest is not Joiada and his son, 
but John and his son Manasseh. If, therefore, Jose- 
phus has given us in this instance a correct narrative 
of feMsts, there must have been two Sanballats, whose 
daughters had married sons of the then high priests 
at Jerusalem, and whose sons-in-law were eventually 
banished. That two such events, so very similar in all 
their drcnmstances, should have occurred within about 
a hundred and twenty years, is not impossible, though 
improbable ; and what makes it more so is, that Josephus 
has not mentioned a former Sanballat in the time of 
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Nehemiah. It is evident that his Sanballat cannot be 

removed back to the time of Nehemiah : the chronology 
of the whole chapter forbids it. The only conclusion 
therefore is, that he, through some negligence or other, 
left ont Sanballat and his doings at the proper place, 
bnt introduced him according to the version of the 
rskgae and unchronological traditions of his people. 

Such, briefly, is the sacred account of the origin of 
the Sani;iritan people and their worship. They them- 
selves, however, give us a very different version. They 
hold that they are the only pure and unmixed chil- 
dren of Israel — the sons of Joseph, who have dwelt, 
throuji^h all their past history since the conquest, in the 
mountains of Ephraim; that the Jews, on the other 
hand, ever since the captivity, are beyond all doubt a 
mixed people : and that they have tampered with the 
Book of Joshua, and falsified their whole history. In 
their own history and chronology, the Samaritans 
prove, to their own satisfiiction, that they are the only 
true representatives of the Israelites who entered Pales- 
tine under Joshua ; and that their priest's family can 
trace their genealogy in an unbroken chain up to Aaron, 
the first high priest of the nation. 

The liume " Samaritans " is gcuerally believed to be 
derived from Samaria, the capital of the Ten Tribes ; but 
when we come to consider the etymology of the word, 
it becomes more difficult to determine. The Hebrew 
name fur the city and the district is Shomron ; 
and the inhabitants would consequently be Shomronim 

N 
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(D^ilpli^), just as we find the name to be in the only 
place where it is made use of in Scripture (2 Kings 
zrii. 29). Bat the Samaritans are not called Shom- 
ronim, but Shomrim (DnDVy:^) — from the verb nlwmm 
(IDti^), to guard or keep watch. Their own explanation 
of this is, that they have been so called because they 
are the keepers of the law of Moses. The same idea 
was entertained by several of the Christian fathers, 
especially Epiphanius and Jerome, who had borrowed 
it most likely from the Samaritans themselves. But 
the most probable hypothesis is, that this name was 
jS^vcn them, in the first instance, by the Greeks, as the 
inhabitants of the district of Samaria, and then retained 
by themselves, whilst attaching to it the above significa- 
tion. By the Jews they are called Cuthites (0**r)^3) — a 
term of reproach — as the descendants of the mixed 
people who inhabited Samaria, as previously ei^lained, 
a portion of which were natives of Cuthah. The same 
term is n})i)lied by the Samaritans to the Jews, aver- 
ring that the latter, ever since the captivity, are truly a 
Cuthite nation. 

Whatever may be said with regard to the origin and 
name of this nation, the outlines of their history are 
undeniable. At the time of the return from Babylon, 
we find them dwelling in the cities of £phraim, and 
clustering around Gerizim as their sacred mountam. 
No people, perhaps, have been more persecuted and 
oppressed from age to age than they have ; but it has 
served only to knit them the more closely together. 
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In ages past we find them inhabiting yarions cities in 
Palestine,* and extending even to Constantinople ; bat 

now the remnant of tlieir nation dwell only in Nablus. 
There was a tradition amongst them, which has yet 
hardly died oat, that laige nombers of their brethren 
were dwelling in ^arioas parts of the world — in 
England, France, India, and elsewhere — similar to the 
vague notion of many Eoropeans concerning the lost 
Ten Tribes ; and they have written concerning them 
from time to time, in the hopes of becoming ac- 
quainted with these their brethren. Nablus, however, 
was in all ages, as it now is, their sacred city; and here 
ihey liye together Gheto-like, on the soath-westem side 
of the city, at the very foot of tlieir sacred Mount 
Gexizim. They have now dwindled down to a very small 
nomber, and before many generations more have passed 
away, this nation, in all probability, will have become 
extinct. When I first \isitcd them in 1855, the com- 
manity consisted of forty families, amoanting to a 
hundred and fifty individaals. On my second visit in 
1860, there was an increase of one person ; which, on 
my meutioning the fact, gave Amram no small satisfiac- 
tion. 

In appearance the Samaritans are far superior to 

their circumstances, as also to all others around them. 

* EdriBi, the Arabian geographer well as later authors found them 

<tf the twelfth centoiy, aHserlB that seattered through Tarions towns, 

the whole of the Samaritana were Yid. El Maaadi'a ** Hyst. Eaejd. " 

then located in Kablaa, with the vol.i. 114. "Benjamin of Todela'a 

except I 'D of one town on the road TraTela," ttc 
from Gaia to ^gypt. Bat earlier 
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I had seen individaals, among Arabs and Jews, of as 
noble aspect as any one of them; bnt as a com- 
munity, tbcrc is nothing in Palestine to compare with 
them. A straight and high forehead, full brow, large i 
and rather ahnond-shaped eye, aqniline nose, somewhat 
large month, and well formed chin, are their chief 
physiological characteristics ; and, mth few exceptions, 
they are tali and of lofby bearing. They seem to be 
all of one type, and bear an unmistakable family like- 
ness.* 

In this they difier from the Jews, who have assimi- 
lated in physical as well as in moral qualities to the 
nations among whom they have long dwelt.t On the 

other lian<l, the small number of the Samaritans, their i 
habit of living together, their intermarriages, and \ 
other drcnmstances, all tend to preserve in them the 
same physiognomic cast. And if the present com- 
munity is a fair specimen of what the nation was in 
ancient times, they must have been a fine race; and 
perhaps the fact of their being a mixed people would 
strengthen us in this supposition. But to speculate 
upon the subject would be as dangerous as it would 
be out of place here; although there. are few spots 

* *< Maiqr of the mm VBn models according to their adopted nation- 

of manly beauty, t-ill and dignified alities ; nor is this less the case in ^ 

in form, and with lofty, open, and other parts of the world. The 

most cnguLcing coiintenancos." — present stutc of the Jews as a ??a//o» 

Mr. Grove, in "Vacation Tourists," is a most conclusive proof of the 

18G1. power of physical and moral con- 

f Evety one wlio ia tolerahly ao- ditiona to modify and change one 

qnainted "with the siibjeet knows and the aame people to abnoflteveiy 

well how the Jews of Bnope difbr kind of f^pe and coloiir. 
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more in^ating to the ethnologist than is Palestine and 
its people.* 

Before I proceed any farther, it may be desirable that 
I fiihotild introdnoe my reader to the principal officials 
of the community, notwithstanding that one of them 
is since deceased. 

First and eldest comes Shalmah Ben Tabiah, priest 
of the Most High at Nablus, as he usually sii^ned Lis 
name. He was first made known to European scholars 
throngh bis correspondence with M. Silvestre de Baxsy, 
the illnstrions French OrientaKst, He was still aliye 
on my first visit to them ; and I felt no little interest 
in seeing the venerable old man. On my first intro- 
duction he wore a striped cotton gmnbcLz — a kind of 
long open go™, overlapping in front, and fastened by 
a silk sunnar, or girdle, above the loins. Over this he 



* Ore of the Ixjst authorities on 
the subject has sununed up the 
qiUBtioii of noe tirns ^— *' The ez' 
tent to which the phenemeoa of 
what is called race are liable to 
over^valiiatloii is coiuiderable ; bo 
rare and exceptional Is any approach 
to pure blood, and so little do 
peiligree aud nationality coincide. 
The most powerful nations are the 
maet heterogeneoue. Tet the m- 
inreDfle that ndztnie faTons mdal 
devel<^iiieiit would be as unsafe as 
the naggeiation of the effects of 
purity. Tlie conditions which are 
least favourable for a prominent 
place in the world's history, are 
the hoat for the prcservatiou of old 



characters. The purest po])ulationB 
of Europe are the Basques, the 
ht^B, the Poles, and the Frisians ; 
jet who can predict any impoctaat 
ehazacter to them all! !IV> attri* 
bute national aptitudes and inapti- 
tudes, or national predilections and 
antipathies, to the unknown in- 
fluences of blood, so long as the 
patent facta of histoiy and the ex- 
ternal dronmstancea remain un- 
exhausted, is to cot the Gordian 
knot rather than to untie it. That 
there is something in pedigree ia 
proKable ; but in the mind of the 
analytical ethnologist, this some- 
thing is much nearer to nothing 
than to everything."-— Xa(Aai». 
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had a jihhch, a kind of loose robo of blue cloth. Ho 
wore no stockings nor socks, but had a pair of siir- 
maiyeh, or shoes, of yellow morocco leather. His 
tarbaxi was large and of a red colour. He seemed to be 
a man of about seventy years of age* — tall, thin, with 
rather an elongated iace, dark quick eyes, a Boman 
nose, a long white beard, and an intelligent look, though 
without the open countenance I afterwords found his 
people generally to possess; but unmistakably possessing 
that sinister g^ce of the eye so common in his country. 
He spoke in a loud rou^ manner, with no indication 
of a better training than the commonest of his people. 
After some few remarks, upon learning whence I had 
come, his whole oonversatLon turned upon the mission of 
one of his people to England. This messenger — Yacuh 
esh Shelaby — ^had been sent to England the pre\ious year 
(1854) for the purpose of collecting alms for the benefit of 
the Samaritan oonmiunity, which was in great distress on 
account of the oppression of the local government, and 
of the failure of the crops in the preceding year (1853). 
Shalmah had heard that Shelaby had met with great suG- 
oess, but had remitted notiiing up to that time, which had 
put him in a terrible rage ; and he washed to know from 
me the real facts of the case. I had nothing to tell 
him except that I had seen the young man, and that I 
had contributed my mite to the good cause ; so I endea- 
voured to assuage his anger by persuading him to be 
patient, and telling him I had no doubt that all would 

* From tlieir clironological table Sam.=:A.S. 1790* 
I &iid that he waa bom in 6221 A.X. 
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erentnallj be right. But it was to no purpose : I conld 
neither introduce any other subject, nor cahn the pre- 
sent storm. The old patriarch was thoroughly taken 
up with the matter, denouncing Shelaby in the most 
nnmeasnred style, and wonld listen to nothing else ; so 
I left him to vent his wrath, in the hope of having a 
calmer interview the next time. But he never could for- 
get this wrong ; and I was sorry to find, after the lapse 
of some years, that the wound was still unhealed, and 
that the present priest felt equally sore upon this 
point. Shahnah had never studied grammar, nor any 
other science ; his information was extremely limited, 
but he was uncommonly shrewd, and thoroughly versed 
in the theology and literature of his own people. He 
knew the law by heart, and was perfectly acquainted 
with what Samaritan commentators and disputants had 
written concerning it. He thus stood high among his 
awn people as a learned man, and deservedly so too ; . 
but his neighbours of other creeds knew little about 
his theological lore, and cared less. In one tlniig, how- 
ever, he stood high in the estimation of all — as a necro- 
mancer. No faith has a deeper root in the Oriental 
mind than that of conjuration in its various branches ; 
and Shalmah was an acknowledged master of all its 
secrets. Here he stood alone; andaU sought him, both 
Christians and Mohammedans, as well as his own 
people — all flocked to consult him, from the local 
governor to the poorest inhabitant. The objects of these 
consultations were as various as the people themselves 
— ^the repulse of, or an attack upon, an enemy ; the 
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BQoeess of a love affair ; the removal of barrenness ; the 

cure of a disease ; the warding off of an evil eye ; in 
fjactf anything and eveiything believed to be subject to 
the Sard's wand were laid before him with the greatest 
confidence in bis magic abilities; from which, I believe, 
Slialmali derived a fair harvest. 

Amram Ben Shalmah is the eldest son of the abore, 
and the present priest of the Samaritans.* He is of 
middle size, rather full hahit, dark eyes, fine Roman 
nose, iutclhgent face, and open frank countenance, with 
mnch kindness in his looks and manners. I was yeiy 
&Yonrably impressed with him on onr first interview ; 
and much Buhscqucnt intercourse only deepened the 
impression. He was then, of course, a family man. 
He had been married for several years, but was withoat 
male issue ; and fearing lest the priesthood should be- 
come extinct — ^the Samaritan law being that the priest 
mast be of the same line — Amram had taken to himself 
a second wife, and both he and the eonunnnity were 
greatly rejoicing at the birth of a son. Five years later, 
.1 saw the child, and was pleased to find him a healthy, 
* handsome, intelligent, talkative, and most inteiesting 
lad, the pride of his &ther. Both wives were living 
together with their husl)and on the best of terms. 

During my later stay of two months in the place, I had 
much Gommtmication with Atyfrftm • jxot a day passing 
without our spending some hours together. I found him 
to he most iuteUigent in all questions pertaining to the 

* Prom thdr ehnmological tftUe year 6247 A.X. Sam. -1816 A.]>., 
Ifind thatAmmnmsboniin tlie and is ncnr in hia forfy-eigliili year. 
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history and literature of his people, but singularly defi- 
cient in all. other kiuds of information. He knew the 
Pentateach as well as their other books ci service b j 
heart, and bad a thorough acquaintanee inth all their 
commentaries and literary works. I found him also to 
be a man of great simplicity of character. Considering 
his education and training, and the immoral influences of 
all the circumstances that surrounded him, I was sur- 
prised to find him so frank and honest. He was liberal- 
minded and communicatiTe^ neither given to conceal nor 
prewicate, so &r as I could judge, when discussing 
religious or secular subjects. He was decidedly the most 
favourable specimen of all the natives I met with, of any 
ereed, with the exception of two or three who had been 
deeply impressed by the truths of the Gospel. I shall 
ever retain for him the highest respect.* 

I may as well add here, that I am indebted to him 
for all the information I obtained upon Samaritan 
matters. I have stated nothing of importance in the 
following pages but on his authority. 

Yacub Ben Aaron was a nephew of Amram, and the 
minister of the synagogue. He was a young man, twenty- 
one years of age ; married, of course. Ho was rutlier 
under the middle height, of spare habit, with largo dark 
eyesi a good nose^ elongated and pale ieuoe, kind looks, but 



* Wb Hbenl eondnet to sm^ I 
hsn vntj xttmaa to bdieve^ -was 

owing principally to the kind intro- 
ductions given me by James Finn, 
Esq., the British Consul at Jenisa- 
lesQ, wlio liad taken much interest 



bk tlie flaTHwitrnw ; and lija aathe 
CShx!istian» Ibr. Ode Amn, an old 

and tried friend of AmwMnj vfiiSk 
whom I had liTod for 80100 timo in 
Jeroaalem. 
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• a rather weak frame ; of the same type of countenance 
and bearing as his people, though not so good-looking 
as his ancle. On my first visit it was he who acted as 
my guide through the town and neighhourhood ; and on 

my second \isit we instantly recognized each other as 
old friends. 

In a few days after my arrival^ he and his nnde ex- 
pressed a desire that I would teach them English during 

my stay. I was glad of the opportunity, and readily 
acquiesced, it being the first instance on record, I 
helioTe, of a Samaritan official soliciting and snhmitting 
to the teaching of a Gentile. It happened that I had 
with me, amongst other books, a primer in Arabic and 
English, published by the missionaries at Beirut; and 
this I nsed as a lesson-book. I gave them a lesson 
daily; but Amram's zeal for acquiring English soon 
died away. In about a week or nine days^ time, placing 
himself as usual in readiness for his lesson, ^' Oh," said 
he, "I wish yon could teach me English without any 
trouble to myself — ^put it into my head just as I drink 
coffee ! " And so, with a pipe of tobacco and a cup of 
coffee, his English ended. Yaeub, however, continued 
his study with unabated zeal, as long as I remained 
with them ; and I was surprised at the progress he made 
in so short a time. 

In conclusion, it is well that we should remark here 
that the present family are not descendants of Aaron, 
but merely Leyites. The last of the descendants of 
Aaron died in the year 6062 A.M. Sam. = a.d. 1631, 
and the following year the first Levite was consecrated 
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to the office. Sinee that time the priesthood has been 

invested in the present family. All the duties belong- 
ing to the priesthood devolTe upon the present priest^ 
although some of the most pompons ceremonies seem 
to haye ceased idth the honse of Aaron, as mentioned 
elsewhere. 
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CHAPTER L 



WKMaam im asd dutbs. 



UR ol)jcct in this chapter will be, to follow the 



^ Samaritan through the stages of life, pointing oat 
briefly the particular domestic duties enjoined upon him. 

We shall begin with his birth. No people in the 
world are more anxious for offspring than the people of 
Palestine seem to be. To have children is a matter of 
as great anxiety to them now-a-days as it was in 
ancient times ; and to be reproached with barrenness is 
as keenly felt by a wife of modem times as it was by 
Hannah in days of yore (1 Sam. L 5, 6). Under these 
drcomstances they never fail to make it still a matter 
of prayer — the most sincere prayer, probably, they offer 
during life. Should this foil, there is no end to the 
charms they resort to for the accomplishment of their 
object. When a child is bom, a messenger is d^ 
spatched without delay to announce the welcome news 
to the fftther, just as in the time of the prophet 
( Jer. zix, 15) ; especially if it be a male child. All 
their anidety is for male issue — Whence their common 
expression of good wishes, **May you be blessed with 
many sons." Daughters are never considered bless- 
ings. When a female child is bozn^ the messenger that 
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bears the news to the father never disgraces him with 

the truth, but even theu, should he be in the presence 
of others, annoonces, " A man child is horn unto thee." 
Suck is the mmatoral hnt great distinction made be- 
tween males and females in the East; not by Samaritans 
only, but likewise by other creeds.* As an illuBtration 
of this feeling, a native friend told me the following 
incident : — ^The wife of one of his neighbonrs happen- 
ing to be near her conliiiement, the husband, ouc day, 
called him in, and requested him to read a poiiion of 
the New Testament, adding, It may be that God will 
gi ant me a son.'* Bnt, instead of a son, the mother 
gave birth to twin daughters. The parents were quite 
distracted. One of the children soon died; and the 
other followed in a day or two after. My Mend had 
not the least donbt that both deaths were cansed by the 
father ; and, h'om vexation on account of her httle ones, 
the poor mother followed the babes to the grave in less 
than a fortnight. 

When a man child is born, the first ceremony enacted 
is to receive him into the Abrahamic covenant by cir- 
cnmcision. It is performed, npon the whole, in a 
similar manner to that of the Jews,f with the folbwing 

* Nertotian parantB wed to con- the liappy father, bat. days miglit 

dder the birth of a daughter a elapse before the neai^boiirhood 

great calamity. Vilicn asked the knew of the birth of a daughter.^ 

number of their children, they ''Mission in Westem Ada," Afril, 

wonld count up their sons, and 1864. 

make no mention of their daughters. f For a detailed uccount of the 

The birth of a son was an occasion ceremony we niu.st refer the reader 

for great joy and giving of gifts, to our "British Jews.'* 
NeighboanhBrtened to coagntalate 
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exceptions : — 1. Circumstances may cause the Jews to 
defer it till the iiiuth, tenth, or eleventh, or even the 
twelfth day ; bnt with the Samaritans it is always per- 
fonnecl on the eighth day, and if possible on the eighth 
hour of that clay, after birth. The ceremony must be 
performed on the eighth day, should it be even the Sab- 
hath, as it was, nndonbtedly, done by the Jews in the 
time of OTur Saviour (John yii. 22). 2. The Jews have 
sandakin, i.e. something answering to sponsors among 
Christians, but the Samaritans have none. 8. The most 
painM part of the eeiemony as perfonned by the Jews — 
the rent — is never done by the Samaritans. In this they 
agree with the Karaite Jews, and call it a superfluous 
cruelty. 4. With the Jews, the child is held, daring 
the operation, by the male samdak; bnt with the 
Samaritans it is held by the mother. Their reason for 
this is, that the mother and her ofispring are unclean 
for eighty days; therefore no one else could perform 
the duty without being defiled. 5. With the Jews, the 
ceremony is generally performed in the synagogue ; but 
the Samaritans, like the Karaite Jews, never perform it 
in the synagogae, bnt always in the parents' honse. 
6. Lastly, with the Jews it is performed by a mohel — a 
recognized person qualified for the work ; but with the 
Samaritans it is generally performed by the priest. In 
his absence any one acquainted with the mode of 
operating may perform it. The ceremony being over, 
they celebrate it, like the Jews, by a feast, prepared by 
the parents at their own honse, and enlivened by Arab 
music and singing. 
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Before the ceremony of cirenmdsiiig takes place, the 
parents and their friends choose a name for the child, 

wliicli is annoiiiicecl, as of old, during the performance 
of the ceremony (Luke i. 59). The names employed 
are scriptnral ones, and mostly confined to those of the 
Pentateuch and the Book of Joshua ; such as Abraheem, 
Yacub, Yusepli, Amram, Benjamin,* &c. But here 
we must observe that they, like the Jews, adopt two 
names— one Hebrew, the circumcision name, which is 
considered sacred, and used only among themselves ; and 
the other Arabic : adding a surname, which is common, 
and used in their intercourse with other people, and in 
the common transactions of life. 

At the birth of a female child the only ceremony 
performed is that of naming. This is always done on 
the third day, at the house of the parents. There is 
no particular rite, nor any gathering of the people : it is 
simply a private family aflair. The parents choose the 
name, and the priest announces it in the hearing of 
those who may happen to he present, and the ceremony 
is finished. 

Formerly the Samaritans used to redeem the hrstbom 



* The VAhh names arc mostly 
ngnificant, being conferred with 
re^'ar(l to some circumstunr'o con- 
nected witli the chiM's biitli. It 
is curious to liud that the Jiamc 
idea still preTfliilfl among wnne na- 
tioDB of Asia. Among the Karens 
of Bnimah ihe parents name tiie 
ehild at its birth, but should it ez- 
bibit any partknlar trait o£ ebarao- 



ter as it grows np, the friends gKre 
it another name indicative of that 
truit, adding '* father" or "mo- 
ther" to it, acconling to the sex. 
Thas, if a boy be very quick at 
'work, be is named A -kfile-paf father 
of swiftness; or a girl clever to 
eontnTe, she is called Na-hoihM' 
neu, mother of contrivaiice. 
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child according to the commandment (Exod. idii. 11, 12 ; 

Num. iii. 47) ; but now the ceremony is discontinued 
on account of the poYertj of their community. 

Among the Jews, when the male child attains his 
second year he is taught to wear the wrdba kanphotk, 
or sacred dress with fringes, and continues to do so till 
death, as a most solemn duty; hat the Samaritans 
never use it, nor, as I was assured hy Amram, hare 
they ever been in the habit of doing so. 

Nor do they use the phylacteries or tephillin at prayer* 
as the Jews do. As an instance of the animus existing 
hetween the two people, I may here mention that, 
when discussing this subject with Amram, he remarked, 
** God, when He said, * Thou shalt bind them for a sign 
upon thine hand, and they shall he as frontlets between • 
thine eyes' (Dent, yi, 8), only meant that the com- 
mandments should be put into the understanding and 
the heart, not on the forehead and arm ; but He has 
left the Jews to nse them as signs of their being the 
children of Esan. Just as the red string was tied upon 
his arm at his birth, so do they " (the Jews) ** tie the 
leathern thong around their arms." 

For the same reason they neyer nse the mezuzah,* 
as the Jews do. 

Among the Jews no one is considered a mem- 
ber of the congregation of Israel until he has 
attained his thirteenth year, when he becomes a 
bar mitsvah, or son of the covenant. Up to this 

* Fortions of the law imtten on nailed to the doorpost. — See ** Bri- 
■rdliiffl, and folded in a tabc^ and tiah JevB," p. 28. 
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age, he is, according to the Jewish theology, under 

the guidance and control of his parents ; ])ut now 
he becomes accountable, as a moral agent, for his own 
actions ; and has, therefore, to pass through the ordeal 
and ceremony of bar mitsvah. 

The Samaritans, however, have no such initiation. 
They hold that every one becomes accountable when 
he is able to distmguish between right and wrong; 
and every male child is received as a member of the 
congregation so soon as he is able to read the law and 
the prayers. 

We may as well mention in this place that the Jews, 

while engaged in the public service of the synagogue, 
wear a kind of scarf with fringes of similar manufac- 
* ture to the a/rba kam/phoik^ called ialitk:^ but the 
Samaritans have discontinued its use. The' reason 
given by Amram for this was, that the importance 
of the toLiih being dependent upon the fringes 
attached to the four comers, and the knowledge of 
the exact colour of the fringes being lost, they deemed 
it better not to wear them at all than to use wrong 
ones. 

The command is this: — *'And the Eternal spake 

unlo ]\Ioses, suying, Speak unto the children of Israel, 
and say unto them, that they make them a Mnge in 
the borders of their garments throughout their genera- 
tions, and that they put upon the fringe of the borders 
a thread of blue purple" (Num. xv. 37, 38). f The 
word rendered here blue purple " is ^^^9^ {techdeih), 

* See ^'Bxatiah Jews," p. 97. t Dr. Benisch's txanalAtioo. 

O 
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and refers, probably, to the shell-fish from which the 
Tyrian pnrple was obtained, celebrated from the ear- 
liest times. The uncertainty, however, as to the exact 
colour, was the reason assigned by Amram for the dis- 
use of the idHthf but I have my snspicions that Amram's 
version was only a part of the truth. In their letters, 
written some two hundred years ago, to their supposed 
brethren in England, we are ei^ressly told that the 
priest put on the taUtk when taking the law out of its 
place to exhibit to the congregation.* From which I 
ini'er that it was the priest only that wore the talith; and 
one might have supposed that the ceremony had ceased 
with the Aaronic line, but that Shalmah, Amram's &ther, 
makes mention of the nixme fact, and adds that they 
make fringes of the colour of the hyacinth.! I observed 
the priest repeatedly, when bringing forth the law out of 
the mushak, enyeloped in a talith-like garment, but 
without fringes. 

The Samaritans, like their neighbours, hove a 
strong antipathy to celibacy; and this feeling is 
probably intensified amongst them by the paucity of 
their number, combined with their strong desire for 
ofispring. This, together with an early development 
in such a climate, leads them to marry at a very early 
age. The males are marriageable at fourteen, and 
the females at ten, and in some cases as early as 
eight years of age. Among them, like their neighbours 
of all creeds, affection has little to do in the matter. 

* ConreBpondaaiee dcs Samazi- t Ibid., Lettn No. 9. 
tains, Lettre N<h 12. 
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The affidr is settled for them hy the priest and the 

parents ; and the young man has, perhaps, never seen 
Ms bride's face till the momeut thej become husband 
and ^e. As of old, the &ther seeks a wife for his son ; 
and inasmuch as he has to pay a certain dowry to the 
bride's father, he has to choose according to circum- 
stances, the amount of dowry depending upon the 
of the bride and the position of her fiunily. 

We must here mention that the Samaritans never 
intermarry with persons of another creed — whether cir- 
cumcised or undrcumcised. And in addition to the pro- 
hibition in the law to marry certain relations, they forbid 
one to marry the daughter of a l)rothcr or sister, and 
rail most bitterly at the Jews for doing so ; but it is not 
unlawful to many a cousin. 

There is no regular ceremony of betrothment as 
among the Jews. The priest merely hands over the 
ring to the bride a few days before the marriage takes 
place, as a token of betrothment ; and that is all. 

To tlicm, as to all Orientals, there are lucky and 
unlucky days; and the marriage-day must, of course, 
be a lucky one. The only day fixed upon by them for 
this imx>ortant event is Thursday. The ceremony itself 
is much more simple with them than with the Jews. 
When the day arrives, the priest sends two men to the 
bride's house in the morning to be witnesses of the agree- 
ment ; and at midday they bring the bride and her 
friends to the bridegroom's house, where the ceremony 
is to be performed, the priest oficiating. The service 
consists of portions of the law ; and certain prayers being 

0 2 
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repeated, the marriage agreement read, and blessing 

pronounced, all in the original Abranee, an unknown 
tongue to the parties most concerned, all is con- 
dtided. In the evening a feast is made, followed 
by music, singing, and dancing ; performed, however, 
not by themselves, but by hired MusBuhnans. On the 
following Sabbath the young man is particularly expected 
to attend synagogue, when the priest offers a set prayer 
on his behalf. 

As a people, they are not at all given to polygamy. 
At present there is one good reason for the exercise 
of this virtue— the number of women being so small 
amongst them. Of late it lias become a (iilliciilty to 
provide a wife for each of their young men ; for rather 
than many out of their own pale, they would prefer 
becoming extinct as a nation. Amram, as a &ther 
to his people, has fi-equently to exercise all the pru^ 
dence at his command in settling these afbirs. There 
is nothing in their theology prohibiting polygamy : it 
allows any one to take more than one wife, if tlie first 
be willing, but on that condition only. This condition, 
however, did not anciently exist ; and it is now unne- 
cessary, as the proportion of both sexes of itself forbids 
polygamy. 

The Samaritans are not given to divorcement, like their 
neighbours the Jews and Mohammedans. Whether 
this be the result of more exalted ideas of the sacred- 
ness of the marriage tie, is very questionable. It may 
be owing, principally, to the paucity of their females ; 
for should any one now put away his wife, he would 
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stand a fair chance of going without one for the re- 
mamder of bis life. And yet such a condasion would 
be bardly fair, since tbeir modem theology forbids 
divorcement, except only for the cause of fornication — 
. agreeing, on this point, with the Karaite Jews. 

In fhrtber conversation with Amram on tbe subject, 
be said that the divorced person was not allowed to 
marry again, hut was put to death, according to the law 
(Lev. XX. 10). On patting the question to him, Did 
they actually put tbe divorced to death? be assured 
me that they fonncrly did. " The law," he said, " evi- 
dently demanded it, and we complied with its demands." 
Tbe manner of putting to death for this crime was by 
banging with a cord. No sucb execution, however, bad 
happened in Amram' s time, nor in the time of his 
father. He wished me to believe that they had had 
no cause for the execution of tbe law for a long time ; 
and in this be might have been right. I knew, how- 
ever, of two cases, which had just occurred, which did 
not veiy well agree with tbe assertions of tbe priest. 
One was tbe case of Yacub Sbelaby — the young man 
already mentioned — whose intended bride, during his 
absence in England, had been given to another. This 
was justified on tbe plea of Yacub's dishonourable con* 
duct as tbeir messenger to England, coupled with tbe 
report that he was li\dng there like the Gentiles. The 
other was the case of a near relative of Yacub Shelaby 
— a deaf and dumb person. His wife, after they bad 
been living together for some time, was taken from 
him, and given to another. Ha often called upon 
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me, and endeavoured, by si<^s and gesticulations, to 
tell me his sad tale. He seemed to be in great 
sorrow, poor fellow 1 for his wife. The only reason for 
such an act that I could learn, was liis inability to 
provide for the support of his wife or of himself. But 
I could not accept Amram's version as a full and correct 
aooount of their laws of diyoroement, especially with 
regard to punishing the diyorced. That such a punish- 
ment was enforced in certain cases there is no doubt ; 
but not generally. Beferring him to some passages in 
the law on the point, he endeavoured to reconcile them 
with what he had abeady told me; but found the 
passage in Deut. xxiv. 1—4, a little too much for his 
ingenuity; and dismissing it as well as he could, he 
remarked that Moses could not give one law in Levi- 
ticus and a different one in Deuteronomy. " No," said 
he ; ** it is the Jews who have perverted the truth ; " 
forgetting, at the moment, that the veiy passage is in 
their own law. 

Among the Jews, and under certain circumstances, 
when a wife becomes a widow, if without issue it is 
the duty of the brother of her deceased husband to 
marry her, or to set her free in order that ^e may 
marry any other person. This ceremony of setting her 
&ee is called ckaMtsa^,* But the Samaritans have no 
such ceremony ; nor would they allow any one to many 
the widow of his brother, even had both parties a desire 
for it. According to Samaritan theology, it would be 
in direct contradiction to the law. In proof of this, 

* For the details, see " Britisli Jews," p. 58, 
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Amram read to me the following passages: — ''Thoa 

shall not uncover the nakedness of thy brother's wife : 
it is thy brother's nakedness " (Lev. xviii. 16), " And 
if a man shall take his brother's wife, it is an nndean 
thing : he hath nnooyered his brother's nakedness ; 
they shall be childless '* (xx. 21). I then read to him 
the following passages :-r-*^ If brethren dwell together, 
and one of them die, and have no child, the wife of 
the dead shall not marry without unto a stranger : her 
husband's brother shall go in unto her, and take her to 
him to wife, and perform the duty of an husband's 
brother imto her. And it shall be, that the firstborn 
which she beareth shall succeed in the name of his 
brother which is dead, that his name be not put out of 
Israel. And if the man like not to take his brother's 
wife, then let his brother's wife go up to the gate unto 
the elders, and say, My husband's brother refuseth to 
raise up unto his brother a name in Israel, he will not 
perform the duty of my husband's brother. Then the 
elders of* his city shall call him, and speak unto him : 
and if he stand to it, and say, I like not to take her ; 
then shall his brother's wife come unto him in the 
presence of the elders, and loose his shoe from off his 
foot, and spit in his face, and shall answer and say, 
So shall it be done unto that man that will not build up 
his brother's house. And his name shall be called in 
Israel, The house of him that hath his shoe loosed 
(Deut. XXV. 5—10). Upon this he remarked that the 
word brother " meant here one of the same family, and 
not oue bom of the same parents. The law enjoined 
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a duty under certain eircnmstances — circumstances that 

would liavo occurred in former ages — ])etween certain 
relations, bat, of course, not the relations already for- 
bidden by the law. Such is the Samaritan law and 
practice ; and we may add here that the Karaite Jews 
practise it in the like manner. Bui there is no doubt 
that the Jews in the time of our Saviour understood 
the Mosaic law and observed its practice as they do at 
the present time (Mark si. 19-27). 

We shall now mention those principal observances, 
the neglect of which would be oonsidmd a grave eiror 
in the fblfilment of their daily duties. These duties 
equally devolve upon both sexes. 

Purijkations. — And firstly of purifications. There 
are seven things that defile; four relative to both 
sexes, and three confined to the female sex. These 
are the following: — 1. The conjugal act; 2. Nocturnal 
pollution ; 3. Touching any dead body ; 4. Touching 
unclean birds, quadrupeds, or reptiles; 5. A female, 
through hflemorrhage; 6. A female's menstrual dis- 
charge, when she is to remain unclean for seven days ; 
7. Child-birth, when the mother remains unclean for 
forl^-one days, if the diild be male*; but if female, 
for eighty days. On account of these defilements, they * 
most scrupulously purify themselves. When sacrifices 
were offered, the ashes of a burnt heifer were kept to be 
mixed with running water, and sprinkled upon the un- 
clean person by one that was clean, according to the 
law (Num. xix. 17—19). Now running water only is 
used. At all events, if there is any substitute for the 
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heifer's ashes, it was concealed firom me. I may add 
here that they pnrify themselves/ also, hefore enter- 
ing upon any peculiarly sacred act, as we shall subse- 
quently see. 

Morning, — When they rise in the morning, they 
have no ceremonial washing of hands as the Jews have ; 
whenever they wash themselves it is merely for the 
purpose of cleansing. Their first duty is to repeat their 
morning prayer, which is long and tedious. This must 
be done the very first thing, not only before doing any 
manner of work, but also before tasting either food or 
drink; and, to use Amram's expression, ''even before 
a whiff of tobacco he taken.'* It is generally offered 
by each individual in private, although there is no law 
against its being repeated ia the hearing of the family. 
The prayer is a set one, and is repeated in the early 
morning and at sunset. Any one is at liberty to repeat 
this, or any other prayer, as often as he pleases during 
the day; but the morning and evening prayer must on 
no account be neglected. All their prayers are com- 
posed in the Hebrew tongue, uiid, consequently, not un- 
derstood except by one or two beside the priest. Still, the 
saeredness of the language, combined with the antiquity 
of the prayer, impart to it a kind of haUowedness which 
has a strange hold upon the conscience of the people. 
Daring the prayer, they always turn towards Mount 
Gerizim : it being, we were told, the house of God, the 
dwelling-place of His presence and majesty, and the 
tabernacle of His angels. We ought here to remark 
that the distinction between male and female, made in 
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the Jewish monung prayer, is not made by the Sama- 
ritans. The only distinction among them between the 
two sexes in this matter is, that the female's prayer 
ig a little tahorter than the male's. 

Food. — When they sit to eat, a hlessing is pro- 
nounced before the food is served ; and thanks again 
returned when they have finished. This dntj deyolves 
upon the head of the &mily. 

Thev make the broadest distinction in articles of food, 
adhering faithfully to the law of Moses^ and attaching 
the greatest importance to its ohservance. They never 
eat the flesh of any beast that does not chew the cad 
and divide the hoof, according to the law (Lev. xi. 3—8 ; 
Dent. xiv. 6-8) ; nor the iiesh of a lawful beast un- 
less killed by their own batcher, as we shall presently 
observe. Swine are expressly forbidden ; and no other 
flesh is held in so great a detestation by the Samaritans 
— in which they agree with the Jews and the Moham- 
medans. 

All kinds of poultry, excepting those enumerated by 
Moses as unclean (Lev. xi. 13—25), are considered law- 
ful. All kinds of fish that have not fins and scales are 
held unlawful (Lev. xi. ^12). 

Like the Jews, they hold it to be unlawful to partake 
of flesh and batter (or milk) at the same meal, or even 
to place them on the table at the same time. Six 
hours must elapse after partaking of meat before milk 
or butter can be taken. The Jews found this custom 
apon the passage, Thou shalt not seethe a kid in his 
mother's milk" (Ezod. mriii. 19); bat the Samaritans 
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refuse to it the importance of a law of Moses, and only 
observe it as a sanatoiy rule laid down by their sage's. 

Tlicy prepare their own eatables — bread, cheese, 
butter, &c, ; and it is unlawful for them to eat any 
made by either Jews or Gentiles. But the greatest 
care is taken with regard to flesh. Cattle and poultry 
mnst be slaughtered by their own butcher, who alone 
is duly qualified for the duty. They, like the Jews, 
call him shochet (WW), killer; and he has to pass 
throngh a course of study and training before he is 
qualified to kill according? to the numerous rules pre- 
scribed by their sages. Therefore it is not till two 
elder ahoekeU have pronounced any one to be duly quali- 
fied that he is at liberty to undertake the duties of his 
calling. The mode of Idlling is much the same as with 
the Jews^ so I need not here enter into further detail.* 

It was most amusing, when discussing this subject, 
to hear Amram ridiculing the Jews for not eating 
the hind quarters of the animal, as related in Gen. 
xxzii. 82 ; adding that the fact is there mentioned, not 
in praise, but in derision for their folly. And yet, on 
further talk, I found that they themselves do not eat it 
unless a certain number of the sinews that are in the 
thigh be taken out, just as the Jews do. Our friend, 
in his eagerness to deride his old enemies, forgot for the 
moment that the passage referred to the descendants 
of the patriarch, who, according to his own account, 
must be the Samaritans. He was not a little chagrined 
when the question was put to him, What relation could 

• See " British Jewa.*' 
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there be between the patriarch's thigh and the hind 
quarter of an animal ? Oh," said he, " only to remind 
us of the £ftct." 

Much of the Samaritan 'ceremonies ^th reference to 
the dying and the dead, agree with those practised by 
the other communities of the land, which we have, to 
some extent, described in another chapter; bnt in 
several particulars they differ, though mostly agreeing 
with the Jews. 

The Confession of Faith, — ^With the Samaritans, as 
^th the Jews, the dying person is taught to say, as his 
last words, " The Lord our God is one Lord." It is of 
the greatest importance that the person should pro- 
nounce this as his last utterance ; and it must be repeated 
neither in Arabic nor in Samaritan, but in the original 
Hebrew. Therefore, all tlioir people — women and eliil- 
dren — are taught most carefully this much of the 
sacred tongue. 

When the person has expired, they immediately com- 
menco the ceremony of purification by washing the 
body carefully with clean water. This is done by per- 
sons appointed for the duty from amongst themselves ; 
and is mudi the same as the Jewish purification of the 
dead. They have been accused of leaving the treat- 
ment of their dead to hired Mussulmans or Christians, 
but this is altogether fedse. 

The relatives of the dead never rend their clothes,* 
as do the Jews : for they consider it to be contrary to the 
"inll of God. They light candles, however, merely, ac- 

* In this tiiey agree with tihe Karaite JewB. 
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cording to Axniam^s interpretation^ as a token of respect 
and bononr to the dead ; and place them at the head 

and feet. Tliey have no definite number of lights on 
the occasion, but multiply them according to the ability 
or indination of the nearest relations. 

Monming for the dead with them is a matter of feeling 
only. They have no law, nor even any stereotyped custom, 
to regulate them ; consequently no set time : some mourn 
for a longer, and some for a shorter time, according to 
circumstances. Nor arc they given to indulge in this 
feeling : their theological sentiments forbid it ; but are 
rather induced to forget the dead as a duty towards 
God as well as themselves. Nor do they, as the Jews 
do, pray to the dead on any occasion. " We never 
pray," exclaimed Amram, " even to living men, much 
less would we pray to those that are dead: we only 
pray to the living God." Nor do they pray on behalf 
of the dead — the Jewish kadish, or set prayer for the 
dead, being unknown to them — ^believing that at death 
the individual's doom is for ever settled. Consequently, 
they have no Jewish jahrtseity* or anniversary of a 
parent's death ; but, on the contrary, it is a point with 
them never to mention the dead if possible, but to 
endeavour to forget them. 

At ih-st I was rather surprised that the Samaritans 
should have cultivated such sentiments in the midst of 
creeds so essentially different, and Especially as the 
Pentateuch eidbibits such illustrious examples of rend- 
ing clothes and mourning for the dead as those of 
* Nor do tlie Kanite Jem obsBrre hadkh mjakrtteiU 
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Jacob for the supposed death of his son Joseph, and of 
Joseph at the death .of his fisither (Gen. xzxyii. 84; 

1. 3, 10), until I wdH roniiiidod that the priest was 
forbidden to mourn excepting for one near of kin 
(Lev. zxi. ; and that the high priest was in no 
case to monm for the dead (Lev. xxi. 10), which indi- 
cated that, although mourning was not forl)i<l(len to the 
people, still, not to make a "show of, nor indulge in it, 
signified a'more thorough obedience to the will of God, 
and a higher religious state of mind. 

As of old, the house where the dead lies is rendered 
unclean (Num. zix. 14) ; consequently the priest care- 
fully avoids entering under that roof (Lev. xxi. 11). 

Before the dead is carried to its fiuul resting-place, 
the body is carefully wrapped in a cotton shroud (John 
xi. 44), and then placed in a wooden coffin. The coffin 
is of the most primitive make-^nly a few planks 
roughly nailed together. 

It is curious to observe that no other natives of any 
creed make use of coffins; the Samaritans, however, 
scrupulously follow the example given them by their 
father Joseph (Gen. 1. 26). 

The burying-ground is called by them the House of 
the Dead ; but by the Jews of all sections it is called 
11 le House of the Living. The use of this latter inap- 
propriate name is for the sake of giving expression to 
the Jewish belief in a general resurrection of the dead. 
The same name is prevalent among the Karaite Jews, 
as among the Jews generally. When mentioning this 
£&ct to Amram, he laughed heartily^ and ezdaimed, 
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• with an air of triiunph, They are contrary to the 
truth in this as in all other matters." But we cannot 

help observing here the peculiar notions entertained 
for the dead by Orientals generally, and by no people 
more than the Shemites. The dead to them are not 
truly dead, bat rather in a kind of suspended ani- 
mation ; whence the Mussulmans visit the tombs of 
their dead^ hold conversation with them, or at least 
giye them the news of the day, and ask tlie blessing 
of their saints. The same notion is deeply inwrought 
into the Jewish mind ; hence their visits and prayers 
at the tombs of their eminent rabbis. Perhaps this 
idea of the state of the dead lies as much or more at 
the root of the denomination of their burial-ground as 
the doctrine of a resurrection. And I could not but 
think, in spite of Amram's comment, that the same 
notion is shared by the Samaritans, as we shall haTe 
occasion yet to observe. 

Their present cemetery is situate on the brow of the 
hill outside the gate on the western side of the town. It 
has only been in their possession for about eighty years. 
Previous to that time, they had one farther to the west, 
a much more yaluable plot of land than the present 
one ; but being robbed of that by the Mohammedans, 
they had no alternative but to accept this in place of 
it. But their most ancient bur^ing-i)lace, according to 
Amram*8 version, stood at the foot of Mount £bal, not 
&r from the eastern end of the Talley. The tombs in 
that neighbourhood, which we have already described, 
might have belonged to it; although, as previously 
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remarked, similar tombs, and of still older appearance, 

girt the base of the mountain for the distance of a 
mile and a half or two miles. The base of Ebal has 
nndonbtedly been the neeropolis of Shechem from the 
earliest ages. 

It only remains for ns to mention that all the im- 
pbrtant passages of the law are read on the oocasion of 
an illness — ^not by the priest, but by an appointed in- 
di\ddual. As soon as all hope of recovery is given up, 
the reading of the law is commenced in the sick cham- 
ber, and continued up to the patient's death ; and again 
resumed after the purification, and continued to Num. 
XXX. 1. After arranging the funeral procession,, it is 
again resumed^ until the whole law is repeated. This 
is followed by some few prayers by the priest. I was 
assured over uiid over again that the whole law was 
always repeated on such occasions. But no death 
having occurred amongst them during my stay in the 
town I had not the opportunity of witnessing the cere- 
monies. 
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CHAPTER n. 

VBS BIUOIOUS OOXMUfllSr* 

OUB reader must not suppose that the domestic duties 
and ceremonies already explained have no relation 
to the Samaritan religion ; on the contrary, they are all 
essentials of that fuith, and have, perhaps, a deeper 
inlduence upon the couscience than other duties which 
we may consider to he much more of a religious nature. 
In the following pages, however, we shall treat of the 
Samaritan faith in its more general and pu]>lic aspect. 

The Samaritan, like the Jewish idea of religion^ is 
national. To them their faith and people are syno- 
nymous. To give up the one is to forsake the other. 
That any one of their brethren could change his creed 
and yet remain a Samaritan is heyond their compre- 
hension. The thought has never struck them that 
religion is a personal nuittor. To them it is a na- 
tional code — a kind of compact between rohgion and 
nationality, not to he separated. To ding to one is to 
cling to the other ; and to lehye one is to leave both. 
Thus, they themselves make no diiierencc between their 
political or national community and their religious 
community, but to them both aie one and the same. 
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Our object, liowever, in these chapters^ is to speak of 
them as a leligioaB eommimity only. 

In tliiB sense they are, aecording to their own belief, 
the only peculiar people of God, with whom the Al- 
mighty has entered into covenants, and which covenants 
they faithfully keep. These, we were told, are wvea in 
number, and are as follows : — ^1. The covenant of Noah 
(Gen. ix. 14), 2. The covenant of Abraham concern- 
ing circumcision (Gen. xvii. 9-14). 3. The covenant 
of the Sabbath (Exod. xxxi. 12-17). 4. The oovenant 
of the two tables of the ten commandments (Exod. xx. 
2-17). 5. The covenant of salt (Num. x\dii. 19). 

6. The covenant of the Passover (Exod. xii. 2, &c.). 

7. The covenant of the priesthood (Num. xxv. 12, 18). 
By virtue of these covenants, they are separated on the 
one hand from all the Gentiles, and on the other hand 
from the Jews, who are cursed, we are told, since the 
time of Eli. Therefore, to distinguish themselves 
from all others as a separate and peculiar people, their 
choice appellation for themselves is Samaritan Israel- 
ites. 

Before we proceed^ it will be necessary to name the 

officers of the community. These are only two in 
number — the priest and the minister. Both offices 
belong to the same &mily, and both are hereditary. 
These, according to their religious constitution, are the 
only offices that can belong to their community. No 
matter how large it might be— were it to grow so great as 
to be numbered by millions — ^there could be, according 
to theii' interpretation, but these two offices. 
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The priest, Axnzam, is the head minister. Upon him 

devolves tlie performanco of all the duties prescribed in 
the law of Moses as pertaining to the priestly ofi^ce. But 
these are now oomparatiTely few, heeanse they have no 
saorifice—'it bemg nnkwfol to sacrifice withont a temple, 
which they, at present, have not ; but instead of sacri- 
£ce8, they offer certain prayers. These, together with 
the priestly hlessings, are made, on all occasions, by 
the priest himself. 

The Minister or CJuizan, — ^Yacub, on the other hand, 
has to read the pnblie service on all occasions, both in 
the synagogue and ont of it. To him also belongs the 
dut}' of educating the people and their children. 

Bat this distinction between the two offices seems to 
be more theoretical than practical. I witnessed the 
priest performing the common service on more than 
one occasion ; and I could not distinguish where the 
line of demarcation existed between the two, except the 
prononndng the priestly blessing. Bnt the smallness 
of the commnnity, and the paucity of the family of 
the priesthood, accoouts for any irregularity that may 
now occur. 

The two officers united constitute their Betih Din, or 

house of jud^^mcut. The priest, in virtue of his office, 
sits supreme, and the minister second ; and before this 
tribunal ail Samaritan matters, whether social or re- 
ligions, are settled. When any difficult matter occurs, 
the priest calls others of the priestly family to assist in 
deciding the case ; otherwise, all kinds of questions are 
settled by the two officers only. Should any dispute 

p 2 
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arise between a Samaritan and any one of liis Moliam- 
medan ueighbouTS, he is amenable, of coarse, to the 
Mohammedan tribunal of the town ; bnt in all matters 
occurring among themselves as a people, their only 
court is their own Beth Din, 

Formerly, when their commnnity was larger and 
more flooriabing than at present, they conferred titles 
upon their learned men — Chacham, Rahhi, MorenUy 
similar to the Jewish titles ; these, however, were only 
distinctions of honour, entitling the persons to no f»ri- 
Tilege with regard to religious offices. 

The Samaritans have no formula of belief, or set 
articles of faith. The only book amongst them resem- 
bling a confession of &ith is a Mnd of catechism drawn 
up by one of their sages — ^Kabbi Ghazel Ben Eamiyahh. 
This is divided into two parts: one concerning the 
Eternal, and the other on certain social points, prin- 
cipally marriage and the Sabbath. The whole is put 
together in a loose, incoherent style, aud is mostly of a 
triiiing nature. Their great and distinguishing points 
are these four: — 1. To beheye in one Jehovah only. 
2. To believe in Moses as the only lawgiver. 8. To 
believe in the Torali (law) as the only divine book. 
4. To beheve in Mount Gerizim as the only house of 
God. These, we were told, are the cardinal points of 
Samaritanism. But, so &t as a more detailed theologi- 
cal creed is concerned, the thirteen articles drawn up by 
Maimonides * would as correctly express the Samaritan 
as the Jewish fidth. Our object at present, however, 

♦ See " Uritisli Jews," p. 68. 
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is to bring forward some of the principal dogmas in 
theolog}', pointing out how they are understood, taking 
AniTATw for our commentator. 

And here it is important to observe that their only 
authority in theology is the Pentateuch : nothing is 
di\-ine and hinding hut the law of Moses. All their 
dogmas are believed, whether rightly or wrongly, to be 
founded npon that sacred volume. The other Jewish 
sacred writers, whether prophets or historians, they 
utterly ignore ; and the New Testament, of course, has 
no influence with them. Nor are they led even by their 
own sages, except in as far as they are able to show that 
their teaching is founded upon the law.* Thus, they 
hold that they are strictly and wholly the disciples of 
Moses. It becomes, therefore, a subject of no little 
interest to the l)i])licul student to ohserve how most of 
the principal doctrines of revealed truth are held by the 
Samaritans to be the teaching of the law. 

God, — ^The first article of belief with them, as with 
ourselves, is the one regarding the Eternal. They 
beheve in one God, and one only. This they rightly 
hold to be the great principle upon which every other 
dogma hinges. Consequently, in Samaritan theology, 
all begins and ends with that passage in tho law. 

Hear, 0 Israel ! the Lord our God is one Lord." This 

* Let it not he 8U])poscc1, from into two general sects, wMoh ynn 

what wc have said, that tlie Sama- separate from each other .as mach 

ritans liave always agreed on theo- as from the Jews. One of tlieae 

iogiixil iM)int.s ; they also have ha<l was the KusJuni, and the other 

their divi-sious. Masudi tells us limhan. — Ma»udij voL i. pp. 116, 

that in hla time they were diTided 116. 
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glorious being tlicy hold to be a spirit — unseen, un- 
created, eternal — ^first and last ; and the author and 
maker of all things. He is also the judge of all ; and 
to Him only is prayer to be offered. Believing Him to 
be manifested by diflerent names, yet holding his nature 
and person to be one, they deny a plurality of persons. 

Here we onght to observe that the Samaritans have 
been charged with cherishing idolatry in private, wor- 
shipping the god Nergal in the form of a bird. Hence, 
it has been alleged that thej have the image of a bird 
(dove) placed on the ooyering of their law. This charge 
against them is as old as the authors of the Talmud, 
and has been repeated in after ages. Nothing, how- 
ever, it seems, could have been more unfounded. They 
have no such image at present, and we were assured 
that they never had any ; and there is no valid reason 
to disbelieve their testimony. 

The names by which they call the Almighty are 
Jehovah, El, Elohim, Shaddai, and Adonai. The first, 
and most sacred of all, they use most frequently; and 
almost invariably begin a letter with the superscription 
Beahem Jehovah, or ** In the name of Jehovah." The 
correct pronunciation of the word Jehovah has been a 
subject of much conjecture and dispute among critics 
for many ages ; and De Sacy, in his correspondence 
with Shalmah, endeavoured to elicit from the priest the 
Samaritan pronunciation, but vdth no result ; either from 
his misunderstanding the question, or from a disincli- 
nation to answer it, the illustrious Frenchman was left 
in the same uncertainty as before. Whenever Amram 
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myself came across the word, whether in conversa- 
tion or in reading, he uniformly prononnced it Ebvemy 

the Samaritan pronunciation of Eloliim. And I think 
it may be safely concluded that the adopted pronuncia- 
tion of the Samaritans through past ages has been, not 
Admm, lik^the Jews, but Elwem,* 

Messiah. — They have a firm belief in the coming of 
MeB8iah.t They found this upon the words of Moses, 
** The Lord thy God will raise up imto thee a Prophet 
from the midst of thee, of thy brethren, like unto me ; 
unto him ye shall hearken*' (Dent, xviii. 15). They 
differ, however, with regard to the character of the 
Messiah, as well from Jews as from Christians. They 
ridicule the Jewish idea of his being a king and a great 
conqueror. His mission, they say, is not to shed blood, 
but to heal the nations ; not to make war, but to bring 
peace. He is to be, acccnding to Moses' promise, a 
great teacher, a restorer of the law, one that will bring 
all the nations, by the illumination of his teaching, to 
unite in one service to one God. Therefore his coxomon 
name with them is Taehah (ninjl),! or the Arabic 
e^uiyalent, Al Miuiy, because it is he whose mission 



* The word Jehovah, from Toy 

anident times, was, according to a 
tradition founded on Lev. xxiv. 16, 
considered too sacred to he pro- 
nounced ; and the Talmudic uuthurs 
beliered titnl even he who thought 
this name vith its true letters for- 
feited hu fatuie IHe (Senhedr. 90). 
Hflooe the UMsertBinlgr of ite ori^nal 
^n rw ipjciatioUi 



+ They never call Him by the 
name Messiah, that name not being 
of Mosaic origin ; although, as 
Amram told mc, they have no par- 
ticular objection to the name. 

t The bettor known name is 
ffatah, or rather ffoAah, the ze- 
sttnrer. On my mentiomng this to 
Amram, he assured me they never 
used it^ and that the same was 
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it is to turn the ungodly and onbelieying unto the 
Lord. 

With respect to the person of the Taehah, they 

regard him merely as a mau. He is not Moses, but 
inferior to him.* Moses was the greatest of all the 
aenrants of God. It tos he that gaye the law ; and 
the office of the TaehaJi will be to restore that law to 
its purity, preach it to the world, and bring all the 
nations over to its practice. In fsyct, he will be a 
great teacher — a great reformer — expressly sent by the 
Almighty, and endowed with the necessary qualifica- 
tions to perform so great and glorious a work. 

During one of our conversations on this subject^ I 
referred Amram to Gen. xlix. 10 : " The sceptre shall 
not depart from Judah, nor a lawgiver from between his 
feet, until Shiloh come ; and unto him shall the 
gathering of the people be." He immediately repeated 
the passage, pronouncing the word ffT'Vf not Shiloh, 
according to the Jewish pronunciation, but Shalah ; and 
said, on my further questioning him, that it referred to 



even unknown to bim. It is used, 
however, repeatedly in their letters 
totheirsupposed brethren in Europe, 
as well as to Do Sacy. It may be 
that HasJutJi is only used in inter- 
ocnurae with tiune not of thdr oiwb 
oommunitj, and Tadtah the peoa- 
liar name amongst themadres. And 
this seems very probahle, as Shal- 
mah, in one of his letters to his 
supposed brethren, asks tliem, as a 
proof of their tnie Sumaritan ori^'in, 
by what name did they know the 



HoAhali t Bat how to aeooont for 

Amrani's ignorance of the word I 
am at a lo.<is to know, because he 
could not have misunderstood me, 
aa I put the question to him more 
than once. 

* Jnynboll (Clmm. Samar. p. 52) 
aad oti^eia aaaert that it is Mbaes ' 
who i.s expected to come again; and 
give to the name Ilashah the mean- 
ing of *' he who returns." Ent this, 
according to Amram's eiq^ition, is 
a mistake. 
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Solomon. David, said he, Bad the wish to hnild a 

temple iu Jerusalem, and to transfer the tabernacle of 
the Lord from Mount Gerizim, where it then stood, to 
that city, but feared to commit such a daring outrage. 
Solomon, however, the most wicked of princes — the 
consequence of his vile intercourse 'with idolatrous 
nations — brayed all ihe divine commands, and carried 
out his father's desire. Up to that time the nation was 
one in seniinK^nt and practice ; but this deed of Solomon 
made a rent iu Israel, and ever after Ephraimand Judah 
became antagonistic ; the former adhering 'to the Mo- 
saic will, but the latter introducing numberless inno- 
vations. He further obseiTed that the prophecy only 
meant unity, and not authority ; the word should not 
be « foot " (byi), but " banner" or « standard " (^TT).* I 
endeavoured to explain to him how his criticisms did 
not assist mo to comprehend the justness of his com- 
ment; but all discussion was useless: the prophecy 
referred to Solomon, who, through his wicked alliances 
with the Gentiles had prospered so greatly ; and in him 
it was fulhlled* 

I may further remark that the Taehah or Al Mudy 
is to be a son of Joseph, of the tribe of Ephraim. 
This they found upon the words of Moses : — " And for 
the precious things of the earth and fulness thereof, 
and for the good will of him that dwelt in the bush : let 
the blessing come upon the head of Joseph, and upon 

* I was not aware at the moment but on referring to the Samaritan 
that any dispute existed with re- copy I found it to be the actual 
gard to this diiforeiiee of mding, reading. 
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the top of the head of him that was separated firom 
his brethren " (Dent, xxxiii. 16). I once put the ques- 
tion to Lim wlietlier they had any idea when the Al 
Mudy would come ? was there any appointed time for 
his appearance? To which he replied, there was no 
certainty on the matter ; hnt, according to their best 
authorities, they expected him in the year 1910 of the 
Christian era. 

There will be peculiar signs of his coming, but what 
these may be I was unable to learn ; they are kept a 
secret amongst themselves, not to be divulged to the 
anbelieyers. 

During his ministration, the law and religion of 

Moses will be restored to all their glory, and the sanctity 
of Mount Gerizim will be established. He will also 
discoTer the ancient tabemade, with all its sacred fur- 
niture, including the holy ark, with the two tables of 
the law ; when the tabernacle and its service will be 
re-established on their sacred mount, the house of God. 

The Taebah, however, will not be immortal ; he also, 
like all mankind, must die. How long he may live is 
uncertain ; but he ^vill die somewhere in the neighbour- 
hood of Mount Gerizim, and be buried by the side of 
his fiftther Joseph* 

A future state. — Tlicy firmly beheve in a future 
state. They hold that the human soul is an undy- 
ing spirit, which, at the hour of death, leaves the 
body, and enters into another world, and a different 
state of existence. The life of the body is dependent 
upon its unity with the soul ; but the soul has life in 
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itself. Therefore the bnman spirit cannot die, but 

remains a living being after death. 

Wben the priest had given me this expLination of 
their views, I felt no little interest to know npon what 
passage or passages in the law they founded such a 
doctrine ; and, to my great surprise, he immediately 
quoted Ezod. iii. 6 : I am the God of thy father, the 
God of Abraham, the God of Isaac, and the God of 
Jacob ; " the very passage quoted by our Saviour (Mark 
zii. 26) ; and commented upon it almost in the very 
same words. The Almighty is not a God of the dead ; 
therefore the patriarchs were alive with God in the time 
of Moses, and are still alive with him. 

Memrrection. — They believe in the resurrection of the 
dead as firmly as they do in a fdtare state. The very 
same body which belonged to the sonl before death will 
yet arise, and be united with it as formerly. This will 
take place some time sSter the death of the whole hnman 
race. The time and manner are wholly dependent npon 
the will of God, and will be effected by his power only. 
" The fact, however," said our commentator, " is re- 
vealed in the law ; " and he quoted Gen. ix. 5 : — ** And 
surely your blood of your lives will I require ; at the hand 
of every beast mW I require it, and at the hand of man ; 
at the hand of every man's brother will I require the life 
of man." 

Other passages were quoted, as ** SeenowtbatI, even 
I, api he, and there is no god with me : I kill, and I 
make alive ; I wound, and I heal : neither is there any 
that can deliver out of my hand " (Deut. zzzii. 89). 
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I felt canons to know their ideas with regard to the 

nature and duration of the life in the future world, and 
especially after the resurrection. The reply Amram gave 
was that it is qnite uncertain whether it will be eyer* 
lasting or not ; their theology, he said, did not settle that 
point. It would depend entirely on the will of God. 
I quoted that passage from Paul's Second Epistle to 
Timothy, where he speaks of the advent of our Savionr, 
" who hath abolished death, and hath brought life and 
immortality to light through the gospel." * This idea 
was new to him, and he seemed to be pleased with it ; 
but the anthority had no influence with him. 

Future muery and happiness. — They believe that in 
the future world there are two abodes, one the seat of 
happiness, the other the seat of miseiy. The fonner is 
the abode of God ; the latter the abode of the devil. 
^Vll those who are good on earth go after their death to 
this place of felicity ; but all who are wicked go to the 
place of torment. According to Amram's idea, the place 
of torment is a little below this earth, and the place of 
happiness much above it. 

Forgiveness of sins, — ^Amram admitted that the 
Samaritans were not all good. I partly knew his 
opinion with regard to other creeds — all who rejected the 
law of Moses were, of course, of the wicked. But how 
could the wicked of the Samaritans be made good, and 
the sins of those who were not perfect be forgiven ? 

* 2 Tim. L 10: *<W]io]i«t]ioirei> throogh the gospel.*'—!}^. Tmm- 
oome death, and hath brought into htffa trandoHotu 
the Ught an mperishable life 
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According to their theology, all those who strove to do * 
the will of God as revealed in the law were good, and 
their failings God would iorgive. There is no atone- 
ment for sin hnt hy repentance and prayer. The sacri- 
fices were not in themselves an atonement ; but being 
appointed by the Almiglity, the only value in offering 
them was the compliance with the divine will. And yet 
there was value of some kind, even in the sight of God, 
in a sacrifice, because it was the offering of life. On no 
point did my expounder appear so confused as on this. 

One day he came to me in hot haste with a question. 
" Suppose/' said he, if a man, a great sinner — ^say a 
thief—were by some accident disabled irom following 
his >\icked way, and then to ask pardon of Gud, would 
He forgive him ? I endeavoured to explain to him the 
Christian idea of the necessity of repentance and change 
of heart in order to be forgiven — togLlLer vdth the 
Almighty's plan of dispensing forgiveness. He seemed 
to comprehend what I had said, and to acquiesce in 
part to the doctrine ; but the system of mediation and 
atonement he could not appreciate. 

And yet to them there is a doctrine of merits — ^not 
only the merits of their own good deeds, but also those 
of others. I noticed in their prayers and in their serious 
conversation fi-equcnt reference to the merits of their 
ancestors, especially Moses, as a kind of substitutional 
merit. They look upon him as the greatest of all 
the prophets, and as the most faithful of all God's 
servants ; and as such they invoke th^ divine clemency 
for the sake of his great merit. 
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CHAPTER in. 

IHS STfiAaOOUX AHD JXB 8S&VI0B. 

T XTE here adopt the better kno\Mi name of synagogue 
^ ^ for their place of worship, although the Samari- 
tans themselyes nerer use it. In their writings, and in 
their conversation, they frequently call it tlio House of 
God (Bit Allah) ; but the common appellation is 
Kinsha (JWpi, or place of assembly.* 

The present bnilding is not ancient ; bnt theproTions 
one had its date anterior to the Christian era, and was, 
we were told, of very superior workmanship. About 
470 years ago it was wrested finom the Samaritans by 
the Mohammedans, who eonyerted it into a mosque, 
when the present bmlding was given them instead. 
It is a Tery common and mean stmcturey with nothing to 
recommend it except its privacy. It is situate in the midst 
of the Samaritan quarter, standing in the corner of a 
garden which is surrounded by a high stone wall, and 
entered by a double flight of steps : the synagogue itself 
being secluded by another entrance into its own court. 
It is of a very irregular construction, and can hardly be 

* Idke the Hebrew ^efftjffaceneteA, and eqvMoitto tiie CMk Synagoge. 
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correctly described ; but from the accompanying gronnd- 
plan fhe reader may form a tolerable conception of it. 

The extreme length of the body of the synagogne 
measures 37 feet 5 inches iu length, the floor of the 




north-western (right-hand) division being raised about 
a foot higher. On the south-eastern side is a square 
recess of some 4 feet 8 inches. 

The walls are whitewashed ; at least, they have been. 
The ceihng is a vaulted one, from which hang two 
Tezy primitiye chandeliers and a small oil-lamp. In the 
roof there is a circular domelike wmdow, to admit light 
and air, the only opening beside the door. 
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The recess in the south-eastern side they call musbah, 
or altar. It answers in part to the Jewish ht lcJudy but 
differs also in part. The Samaritan idea is this: — 
During the time of their temple, the sacrifices were slain 
at the iimshdJf ; but now in tlio synagogue, since the 
temple is no more, the mvshah is the place of prayer, 
which is offered ap to the Almighty instead of sacri- 
fice, inasmuch as sacrifice would he unlawful without 
a temple. The mnahah is therefore constructed, as 
I was informed by ^Imram, according to the measure- 
ment of the Mosaic altar,* and fronting the spot where, 
their temple stood ; the worshippers looking towards it 
during the service, in order that their faces may be 
turned to Mount Gerizim. In front of the mmbah, a 
large square veil hangs continually, to screen the sacred 
recess fnim the gaze of the congregation ; and no one 
enters behind it except the two officials. The veil most 
commonly used is made of white damask linen, oma- 
nented with pieces of hlne, green, and red linen, sewn 
on it into a veiy handsome pattern. The veil, however, 
is changed according to circumstances — some being 
kept for certain Sabbaths, and others for different feasts ; 
the most costly for the most sacred occasions. 

It is in the miishah the t orally or the law of Moses, 
is kept. I hardly need say that the law implies the 
whole of the five hooks of Moses. The law heing the 
only book admitted by the Samaritans to be divine, it 

* i^ccording to the command, present musbah does not eactt^ 
the altar was to measure five cubits tally with it. 
aquue (Bzod. zrvii 1) ; but the 
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is deposited in this sacred recess, just as the original 
copy was deposited in the ark of the covenant (Deut. 
zxxi. 26). We shall describe the sacred scroll in another 
chapter, merely observing here that with the Jews it is 
an aU-important role to read the law pnblicly in syna- 
gogue only from an unpointed written roll. The Samari- 
tans having no printed hooks of their own, need no pre- 
caution with regard to a wriJtten copy being read ; and 
if they had, on this point they would perfectly agree 
with the Jews. Their synagogue copies are all un- 
pointed written rolls* 

When a European witnesses their service for the 
* first time, several things strike him as new and 
singular. In the first place, he will observe that every 
one who enters the synagogue takes off his shoes, and 
leaves them at the door ontside in the court. We 
have already seen, in another chapter, that the manner 
in which the natives of all creeds show respect, is by 
taking off the shoes ; and the Samaritans, who have 
transmitted to us the most ancient customs of the 
country, of course observe the same. But here they 
attach a higher and more sacred import to the custom 
— an obedience to the voice that commanded Moses, 

Put off thy shoes from olY tliy feet, for tlie place 
whereon thou standest is holy ground " (Exod. iii. 5). 

2. Having entered the synagogue, we observed that 
all the congr egation, both priest and people, put on an 
additional garment — their religious dress, a kind of 
white calico gown or surplice. This they generally 
keep in the synagogue, and carefully put on before 
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joining in the service, and take it olT again before 
retiring. The sight is imposing. It is a sign of 
purity, and a relic of an ancient religions costnme 
(llev. vi. 11 ; vii. 9). 

3. During the service their general posture is that of 
sitting on the floor — a Idnd of ^natting. This, how- 
ever, is iheir common manner of sitting. The native 
Christians stand during the divine service, except the 
few Protestants, who, when they meet, conduct them- 
selves like the Samaritans. Daring some parts of the 
service they aU stand ; and at certain other portions 
they all fail upon their hands and knees with their 
£ms6S almost teaching the ground, prostrating them- * 
selves towards the muahah. And here it may he re- 
marked that the Jews never thus prostrate themselves 
except on the Day of Atonement ; but the Samaritans 
observe it in their common service as well as on their 
festivals. 

4. At certain parts of the ser\'ice they stroke down 
their faces and beards with the right hand : this being 
done by all at the same moment^ has a very sin- 
gular appearance. And it seemed to me the more 
so, that neither Jews nor Christians do it ; but I was 
told that the Mohammedans observe the same custom. 
It is done at the repetition of certain woAls and 
phrases, and is a sign of blessing. It may be a sub- 
stitute for the Jewish custom of touching the fringes. 

5. Another pecnliaiily at once noticeable by the 
European is the absence of all females* This custom, 
however, is not peculiar to the Samaritans, but is 
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common to the natiyes of all creeds. Eiuropeftn Jews 
have their galleries, where their females may attend 
and listen to the service ; but in. the East there are no 
snch galleries, nor is any other part of the synagogae 
assigned to them. If they wish to attend at all, they 
are at liberty to assemble outside in the court and 
listen to what is going on, but no more* And in this 
the Samaritans agree with the Jews — they have no 
female gallery, nor are the females considered a part of 
the congregation. 

6» All wear their head-dress. We have already seen 
that they take off their shoes, as a mark of honour and 
respect, just as we take off our hats. They, however, 
keep their head-dress on; and as^ in their estima- 
tion, an nncorered head betokens disrespect, they do 
not, willingly, allow any stranger who may happen to 
visit them to take off his hat during service. In this, 
also, they agree with the Jews, as well as with all the 
natiyes. 

With regard to the idea of a congregation, however, 
the Samai'itans differ from the Jews. With the latter 
there must be a mnyon, Le. ten males of full age, 
before a congregation can be formed; but with the 
Samaritans there is no dehnite number necessary, as 
ihey have the Christian idea that two or three met to- 
gether for the purpose of worship is a lawfdl congrega- 
tion. 

Their public semce may be di\ided into two kinds — • 
the weekly and the annual. We shall speak of the 
latter when we come to discuss their calendar. 

Q 2 
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Their weekly public worship is confined to the Sab* 
bath. In this they di£fer from the Jews. According to 

Judaism, public prayers must be said at the synagogue 
daily, and the rule is that all the members ought to 
join ; but this being generally impracticable, absentees 
are allowed to repeat them at home or elsewhere in 
private. With the Samaritans, however, there is no 
such rule — eyeiy one says his prayers daring the week- 
days at his own house, or wherever he may be ; but 
they never meet at the synagogue. 

On the Sabbath day they have three services. The 
first is a short one at sunset on Friday, at which time, 
as with the Jews, their Sabbath commences. The 
second is early on Saturday morning : this is the most 
important and the longest. The last is on Saturday 
afternoon, some time before sunset. The service con- 
sists of set prayers interspersed with portions of the 
Pentateuch, which are arranged into one Hturg}\ But 
the service is never read : the minister, having the 
whole perfectly by heart, only repeats it. The mem- 
bers, when they join in repeating portions of the law, 
generally open their \vritten hooks, and read. For this 
purpose they have small square wooden stools, about a 
foot high, upon which they place the sacred volume, so 
that it may be lifted sufficiently high from the floor. 
The law is largely introduced, so that the whole is read 
through once a year ; and those portions which refer to 
the Sabbath are introduced weekly. In addition to 
which, Amram told me that he made it a rule to read 
the law through once a month privately. 
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An important part in the Sabbath service is the 
exhibition of the law. The minister takes it ont of 

the vuishah, removes its covering, opens the silver-gilt 
case in which it is deposited, and exhibits to the con- 
gregation that oolnmn of the roll which contains 
Aaron's blessing (Num. vi, 24—27), when, generallj, 
they step forward to kiss the sacred scroll. 

The language of the service is aU Hebrew. But 
this being a dead language, the people understand the 
serTiee bnt very imperfectly, the ofiBcers and one or two 
others excepted. 

The character of the service is very peculiar. Upon 
the whole, it is more decorous than that of other 
natives, whether Mohammedans, Jews, or Christians, 
with the exception of the few Protestants. I never saw 
among them the vnld, violent, and barbarous scenes 
which I witnessed in other places of worship ; and I 
have heard Amram, more than ouce, rebuke his people 
publicly for irregular conduct, such as talking or inat- 
tention during the service. The style of their worship, 
however, is anything but pleasant. The officiating min- 
ister, whether he be Amram or Yacub, stands in front 
of the mvsbaii, repeats the service in a loud and violent 
manner — sometimes in plain reading, and sometimes 
in a kind of chant or singing, and always with an into- 
nation and style of voice which one cannot describe by 
words, peculiar to them as a. people. During those 
parts of the service where much emphasis is required 
lie makes a kind of jerk forward with his head, accom- 
panied with a peculiar barlpng voice, as if attempting 
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to bite something in front of him. Every now and 
then the congregation join in with him in the same 
style. I hATO seen them on some particular ooeaaionSy 
happening to keep good time, uttering the syllables in 
oue united but liarsh voice — just like a succession of 
staccato musical notes, on the same degree : then the 
noise became really stunning. In addition to all this, 
the whole service is gone through with great rapidity, as 
if the grand object were to finish it. And no wonder ; 
being in an unknown tongue^ it cannot arrest the 
thoughts nor interest the understanding. I suggested 
once to Amram that a slower reading and quieter style 
would be more profitable ; to which he replied, that the 
congregation, having been accustomed to this manner, 
would not be pleased with any other. 

Wo have already mentioned that the Samaritans 
chant or sing a part of their service ; we shall now add 
a few words on that subject. 

Those Europeans who have any tolerable idea of 
music, and have passed through the country, must have 
been struck by the peculiar character of the Arab 
songs. They difEiar from ours in their versification as 
well as in their music. With the former we have 
nothing to do at present, and we can but touch upon 
the latter; for to attempt a full explanation would 
require a Tery lengthy essay, incompatible with the 
object of these pages. Suffice it to say that the 
Arab music is formed on a scale essentially difierent 
from our own. According to our European scale, the 
octaye, or succession of eij^t sounds^ consists of two 
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semitones and six whole tones. In the major mode the 
semitones fall in between the third and the fourth, and 
between the seTenth and the eighth, from the kej-note ; 
and in the minor mode between the seoond and third, 
and between the fifth and sixth. The semitones thus 
falling in, impart a certain character to £nropean music ; 
according to which the European voice and ear are 
trained. It is not so, hoAvever, with Ai-ab music — their 
octave is altogether difi'erent ; hence the essential dif- 
ference in the character of the two styles, I only 
noticed one melody thronghont the country having a 
marked European rescmbhxnce. It was at Jerusalem. 
It was in the minor mode, and had a very pleasing 
effect. At midnight, during the month of Ramadan, 
the garrison struck it up, the stillness of the night 
heightening its charm. The second night after my 
arrival I was awakened by the music ; and being very 
much pleased with the melody, I struck a light and 
wrote it down : — 
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I heard them play it repeatedly afterwards with an 
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attempt at haimony, but it was a most wretched affiiir. 
I made seTeral inquiries regarding the nationality of 

the melody, but could obtain no information. But, 
as already remarked, the Arab melodies, generally, 
have nothing in common with those of Enrope. Any 
musical European may satisfy himself on this point in 
two ways. In the first place, let liim try to write their 
music according to oar notation, and ,he will find it 
impossible to express it correctly. Their arrangement 
of the octave makes it incompatible with our mode of 
writing musical sounds ; and it imparts to their 
melodies a colouring which our notation cannot conyey. 
Or let him, secondly, go to a natiye singer, and let 
them sing together some European melody, or the 
octave, either in the major or the minor mode ; and he 
will find it to be the greatest difficulty, in fact an 
impossibility, without immense training, to get him to 
sing the intervals according to our scale. My attention 
was first called to this &ct whilst giving lessons to a 
native, who was anxious to learn our music* Nor can 
the Europeans sing their melodies without iuiinite 
practice, the progression being so diflferent to our own. 
Perhaps our cultivation of harmony disqualifies our 
ears fi*om rightly appreciating their melodious passages, 
as well as our voices from executing them. 

The Samaritan music difiers essentially firom the 
Arab, and has evidently a source of its own. It is 
much more sedate, not having those wild passages, nor 
so much of the enharmonic progressions which belong 
to the latter. Any one accustomed to music cannot fedl 
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to notice the difference. Upon the whole, it moyes 

within a limited scale ; containing but few notes above 
or below the key-note, and moving principally upon the 
fourth, or some other principal note. To this simple 
moTement, however, flourishes are now and then added, 
not essential to the melody, which are sometimes most 
mmmaical* As an example, we shall attempt to reduce 
one of them into common notation. It is one most 
commonly used on the Sabbath and the festivals ; and 
consists of a waTe-like movement on the tonic and 
dominant. 

The essential notes, so &r as they can he repre- 
sented, would stand nearly thus : — 



Da Cixpo, 




But the E flat was introduced by grace notes that 
cannot be written, and the lower a ending the phrase 
was reached by a snceession of chromatic or rather 
enharmonic grace notes, which gave a most peculiar 
colouring to the whole movement. After two or three 
repetitions, a cadence &r more pecnliar was introduced 
— a kind of rapid wild shout, ending in a high note, 
but baffling all attempt at notation. 

There are seventy such melodies, composed, accord- 
ing to the Samaritan tradition, by the seventy elders of 
Israel in the time of Moses. These elders, we are told, 
were all musicians, and each one composed a melody 
which has been preserved by the nation to this time. 
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They are all set to certain portions of the ritnal, and are 

introduced in their proper places on Sabbath da3's, and 
the festivals. I could not discover upon what principle 
this adaptation was made» or whether there was any 
prindple at all in the matter. The Oriental idea that 
music has medicinal effects — that the various melodies 
had each its peculiar influence in removing bodily and 
mental disorders — led the aneients to ehssify them 
according to those qnalities. Whether this notion had 
anything to do with the arrangement of the Samaritan 
melodies I could not make out. 

They have no musical instrument of any kind, nor 
are they given to practise the art of music in any way 
except in their worship. On ail other occasions they 
engage the Mohammedans to sing, play, and dance for 
them. I need hardly add that the Samaritans haye 
no kind of musical notation, and preserve their 
melodies only by tradition. In this they differ from 
the Jews, who have used their accents as musical signs 
in the cantilation of the law. 
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IHE Samaritans, like the Jews, reckon their days, 



-L not as we do, from midnight to midnight, bat from 

sunset to sunset, according to the expression in (Tcnesis, 
** And the evening and the moruiug were the first day,'* 
&c. Their Sabbath, therefore, commences at snnset on 
Friday, and ends at sunset on Saturday. We have 
already seen how the Sabbath is spent in the synagogue, 
and what service is performed there; let ns now see 
how it is generally observed in their honses ; because 
they never leave them on the Sabbath but to go to the 
synagogue. 

By them it is kept most strictly as a day of rest — 
that is, a day upon which no manner of work is to be 

done. They adhere literally to the words of the law, 
" Remember the sabbath day, to keep it holy. Six days 
shalt thou labour, and do all thy work : but the seventh 
day is the sabbath of the Lord thy God : in it thou 
shalt not do any work, thou, nor thy son, nor thy 
daughter, thy manservant, nor thy maidservant, nor 
thy cattle, nor thy stranger that is within thy gates" 
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(Exod. XX* 8-10). From tius nile there 18 no devifttioii* 

Let us note u few things. 

In the first place^ they never engage servants or 
assistants of another fiuth to do any prohibited work 
for them. They have no goiniy like the Jews, to light 
their fire or snulf their candles; but hold it to be a 
sacred duty that aU within their gates should keep the 
Sabbath alike. The consequence is, they never have 
any fire on the Sabbath, according to the coniniund, 
"Ye shall kindle no fire throughout your habitations 
upon the sabbath day " (£xod. xxxv. 8). Nor do they 
even bnm a lamp or candle in their houses or in the 
s;^Tiagogue — holding that this is equally implied in the 
Qommandment. When the Sabbath comes in on the 
Friday evening, they finish the service for the evening 
^thoJt light! and remain in their houses, repeating 
parts of their ser\'ice, or holding conversation, in entire 
darkness, until they retire. This is especially the case 
in the winter season, when the day is shortest. They 
have, therefore, no cause for discussion, ^\ith the 
Mishuic authors, as to what kind of wick the lamps 
may be lighted with on the Sabbath, 

Again, they have no code of rabbinical laws, such as 
the Jewish ufjerumm, by which the rigour of the Torah 
can be alleviated ; but they accept all the laws of Moses 
in their simple and literal meaning, and so obey them* 
Consequently, they not only avoid all kinds of labour, 
but also the least manipulation. As an example, I 
may mention that one Sabbath I received letters from 
fiiends in Jerusalem^ inclosing one to Amram, and 
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handed it to liim at the close of the morning semce. 
He, however, could not open it, because it was Sab- 
bath; but when opened, there was no objection to his 
reading it. 

This leads us to remark further, that the law does 
not prescribe limits to their couversation — in fact, it has 
nothing at all to do with it. None of the command- 
ments, we were told, refer to thonghts or words, only to 
deeds. They have no idea that the law of God refers 
to the spirit — ^that the Sabbath regards the inward, as 
well as the outward man. To them, the language of 
the prophet has as little mcaninii; as it has autliority : 

If thou turn away thy foot from the sabbath, from 
doing thy pleasure on my holy day; and call the 
sabbath a delight, tihe holy of the Lord, hononrable; 
and sluilt honour him, not doing thine own ways, nor 
finding thine own pleasure, nor speaking thine own 
words,*' &6. (Isa. l^iii. 18). Bnt, before or after the 
seryice, whether in the synagogue or out of it, they 
all feel, from the priest down to the commonest, at 
full liberty to speak on any topic whatever. They 
abstain from buying and selling, because that would 
involve the idea of action. The great idea of keeping 
holy the Sabbath with them, is to remain quiet — ^never 
to go out of their dwellings, except to the synagogue.* 
And this the Samaritan obeys, and must obey, whatever 

• The Sabbath day's journey — fication of the law as set fnrtli ia 

faS^xrav eSof (Acts i, 12) — they the MLshna (Erubin), which they 

ignore as an innoTation ; and seem to know. 
Iieartilj deride the labUaio modi- 
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may be the conseqnenee. Were his flock stolen away 

by thieves, or were liis house on fire, or even were his 
life in danger, he dare not and would not act in any 
way to defend himself or his property. 

There is one other way in which they are careful to 
observ^e the Sabbath — namely, the table department. 
They feel it a dnty to live more generously on the Sab- 
bath than on ordinary days. This they do in hononr of 
the day. I could not learn that they had any jicculiar 
Sabbath dish ; only the table is better pro\ided than on 
week-days. The cooking is done on Friday morning ; 
bnt no means are adopted to keep the food warm till the 
morrow. 

The Jewish ceremonies of Kidush, at the coming in 
of the Sabbath, and of HabdaUah, at its going out, are 
not observed by the Samaritans. 

Next to the Sabbath obser\'ance comes that of the 
new moon in frequency, but not in importance. This 
ihey caU Beosh Hadeth. 

As soon as the new moon makes its appearance, ' 
which is sacredly watched, the following afternoon, 
about half-past four, they assemble in the synagogue to 
perform the appointed service. It consists of certain 
prayers, composed for the occasion, intermixed with 
portions of the law, especially those referring to the 
beginnings of the months (Num.x. 10; zzviii. 11—14). 
These are read, or rather recited, by the minister, who, 
during the service, exhibits one of the roll copies of 
the law to the congregation. The whole service lasts 
about two hours. This monthly service is performed. 
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we were told, not in honour of the moon, either in 
itself or as a representation of the Deity, but simply 
as a season appointed by divine command for the 
worship of God as the author of all things. I re- 
marked that no outdoor ceremonies were ohserred on 
the occasion, such as the Jews have ; and Amram as- 
sured me that the Samaritans never perform any. 
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CHAPTEB V. 

fBB 8AMABITAH TXAB. 

Thb Samaritan year, like the Jewish, ooBsists of 
twelye lunar months, each haying twenty-nine or 

thirty days. The commeucemeut of the month is 
determined hy the conjunction of the son and moon. 
If the conjunction happens dnring the night, or hefore 
the midday following, that day is reckoned the first of 
the mouth ; but il' it happens about midday, or later, 
the first of the month begins on the morrow. If the 
conjunction be lunar, the month has only twenty-nine 
days ; but if solar, it has thirty days. It is well 
known that the difference between the lunar and solar 
months would occasion, in a <^cle of nineteen years, 
a complete reyersal of the months of the year. To 
prevent this, the Samaritans, like the Jews, introduce 
during that period an intercalary month seyen times, 
and thus make each of these intercalary years to 
consist of thirteen months. They fix and regulate 
the year by the Greek calendar. Thus, if the con- 
junction takes place during the eleyenth day of the 
month Adar, or sooner than that day, the year is an 
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intercalendared one, and has thirteen monies; tHen 

the month that follows that is tho beginninf^ of the 
new year. But if it takes place on the twelfth day of 
Adar, or later, that month is the beginning of the new 
year, and the closing year is a common one of twelve 
months. The point, therefore, that regulates the 
Samaritan year, is the coig-imctian that takes place daring 
the month Adar, which partly answers to onr April. 

It appears very evident that the arrangement of the 
year must have been substantially the same in ancient 
times, hecanse the Jewish year was an agrarian year, 
corresponding to the prodnctions of the land, and their 
feasts were celebrated in accordance theremth. There- 
fore, an intercalary month most have been introduced 
for the purpose of making the year answer to the 
seasons;* otherwise, the Feast of Pentecost (Skavun- 
goth)f for example, ordained to be kept at harvest-time, 
would, in a few years, haye receded into the winter 
months. 

The ancient mode of determining the beginning of 
the months, and consequently of arranging the year, 
was by watching the first appearance of the new moon. 
For this purpose witnesses were stationed in diffe- 
rent parts of the country, to report to the Sanhedrin, 
and that body decided accordingly.! The same mode 
of fixing the months and year was followed by the 
Samaritans. 

* The fint direefc mentioii of an feeondoentinxof theCShxifltiaiien. 

terealaiy month m * aeoond Adar ^MegiUak, L 4. 

in tiie wAimAj oompiled in the f niiafcnA^ SoAmuA, 
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This mode^ howeror, eTentnally gave way to asixono- 
mical ealcnlatioiis. Bab Ads, the Babylonian, aboat 

the eud of the second century, made most careful 
calculationBy by which, ever sinoe, the Jews have been 
principally goidecL The Samaritans, also, haye had 
their astronomers, and have followed, at different times, 
more than one authority. The latest that wrote upon 
the subject was Abraham Elaiah, during the last 
century; but the calculationB they follow are those 
of Pliincas the astronomer : from Iiis tables the 
calendar is annually fixed. In former years, when the 
Samaritans were dwelling in different parts of Syria 
and Egypt, a table every six months (in Tishri and 
Nisau) was prepared by the priest at Nablus, and sent 
to the different communities,^ in order that they 
might know the exact time for keeping the Sabbath, 
the New Moon, and festivals ; but now, as they all 
dwell together at Nablus, no such table is necessary. 
The last of such tables ever written was sent by 
Shalmah, fSftther of the present priest, in the year 1820, 
to liis supposed brethren in Europe, for their instruction 
and guidance. It is Lq itself curious and interesting 
as a specimen of Samaritan calculation ; and as it is, 
most probably, the last document of its kind that ever 
will bo drawn up by a Samaritan priest, I shall here 
subjoin it. 

* We ten from tiie Iffifthiia'h in the monthB el I&difi aad Nisan, 
thai the BaanepcaotieeiraBolMHiTBd to tite dirtant enmiminitieg in Syria, 
hj the JewB before astraunnieal to infonn them of the xegnletion of 
oalcnlationa were adopted. Mes- the festhila. — J2<m4 Sathanahf 
loigenweEeeant bytheSanhedxiii, i i. 
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A Table of the New Moons. 

Conjunction of the seventh month at 16 J h. of 
the Sunday : that is to say, the Monday,* the 8th of 
the Greek EM.! The day of the great fast : on it is 
the eclipse of the moon. 

Conjunction of Muharram,+ of the Arab (Moham- 
medan) year 1235, afe 9j[ h. of the evening of Tuesday, 
the 6th of Tishrin, the 1st of the Greeks. 

Conjunction of Saphar at 11 J h. of Wednesday: 
that is, Thursday, the 6th of Tishrin, the 2nd of the 
Greeks. 

Conjunction of Babia the 1st, at 11} h. of jbhe 
evening of Friday, the 1st of Canun the 1st. 

Conjunction of Babia the 2nd, at llf h. of Satur- 
day : that is, the Sunday before the 4th of Canun the 
2ud. 



* It mwrt be bome in mind, in 
order to follow tiie calculation, that 
tbe Sinuuritans, like the Jews, 
reckon eiich day from even to even, 
80 that the Sunday night would be^ 
in reality, a i«irt of Monday. 

+ The Samaritans regulate their 
year by the Greek year. The 
govendng point is tiie nweover, by 
whieh the other feaete are fixed, 
and it 18 never celebrated tUl the 
first of the Greek Niaan is come. 
So the Passover never takes place 
before the 1st of the Greek Ai>ril. 
This is the rejuson why it ih so 
much later sometimes than at other 



times. The Greek months are as 
foUoir : 

EInl s= September. 

Tishrin 1 = October. 
Tishrin 2 = November. 
Canun 1 = December. 
Canun 2 = January. 
Shebat — February. 
Adar s Uazdi. 
Nisaa s April, 
lyar s Maj. 
Hazirain ss June. 
Tammnz = July. 
Ab = Au;,'ust. 

+ The Mohanimedan months, as 
is seen, arc used. 

R 2 
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Conjunction of Djumada the 1st, at 8^ h. of the 
eTening of Monday, before the 2nd of Shebat. 

Conjunction of Djumada the 2nd, at 8h. of the 
Tuesday before the 8rd of Adar, tliat is to say, the 
solar Adar. On that day there will be an echpse of 
the moon at 17 h. of the night. 

Oonjunction of Bedjeb at 4^ h. of the erening of 
Thursday, before the 1st of Nisan, solar. The Feast 
of the Passover will take place this month. On 
Thursday night, at midnight^ we will eat the Tietim on 
Mount Gerizim. 

Conjunction of Schaban at 3 h. on Friday before the 
30th of Nisan, a month which commences on Thurs- 
day. In this month will be the immolation of the 
second paschal sacrifice, for those who for vaHd reasons 
could not celebrate it at the ordinary time. 

Conjunction of Ramadan at 2 h. less the night of 
Sunday, the morning of which answers to the Sabbath 
of Amalek, before the 30th of lyar. 

Conjunction of Schawal at ^* Monday, 27th of 
Haziram, which commences on Tuesday, and has thirty 
days. 

Conjunction of Dhulkaada at 3 h. of the evening of 
Wednesday, before the 28th of Tammuz, which com- 
mences on Thursday, and has thirty-one days. 

Conjunction of Dhulhiddja at 7f h. of Thursday, 
before the 27th of Ab, which commences on Sunday, 
and has thirty-one days. 

Conjunction of Muharram, of the Azab year 1236, 
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at 1-^ h. of Saturday, before the 25th of EM. In this 
month is the great &8t, the Feast of all the Blessings, 

the Feast of the Retreat ; and the 1st of this month 
is the Feast of the Commemoration of Trumpets. 

Conjunction of Saphar, at 5^ h. of the evening of 
Monday, before the 22nd of Tishri the Ist, which com- 
mences on Friday, and has thirty-one days. 

Conjunction of Kebia the 1st, at 10 J h. of Tuesday, 
that is to say, Wednesday, before the 24th of Tishri 
2nd. 

Conjunction of Rebia the 2nd, at J h. of Thursday, 
before the 2Srd of Canun the 1st. 

Conjunction of Djumada 1st, at 1} h. and of 
the evMiing of Saturday, before the 22nd of Canun 
2nd. 

Conjunction of Djumada 2nd, at 11 h« on the evening 
of Sunday before the 20th of Shebat, of which the first 

day is Tuesday, and wliieh has twenty-eight days. 

Conjunction of Redjeb, at 9 J h. on Monday, that is 
to say, the Tuesday before the 22nd of Adar, of which 
the first day is Tuesday, and which has thirty-one days. 
In this month is the Feast of Easter, and the immola- 
tion of the victims on Mount Gerizim, which is the 
house of God. 

Conjunction of Schaban, at 4J h. of the evening of 
Wednesday, before the 10th of Nisan. 

Conjunction of Ramadan, at 1^ h. of Tuesday the 
19th of lyar. 

Conjunction of Schawal, at 10| h. of Fiiday, that is 
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to say, of Saturday, called the Saturday of Amalek, 
before the 27th of Haziran. 

Conjunction of Dhnlkaada, at 8|-h. of Sunday 
evening, before the 18th of Tammnz, of which the first * 
day is Friday, and which has thirty-ono days. 

Conjunction of Muhairam, of the Arab year 1237> at 
1^ h. of Tuesday, before the 14tli of Elnl. In this 
month is the great fast, the fast on which they jisk 
pardon for shameful sins, those of the Commemoration 
of Tmmpets, and of tho Pilgrimage. 

It is necessary here to bear in mind that the 
Samaritans, like the Jews, have two kinds of years, 
one civil, the other ecdesiastic^, the former com- 
mencing with the month Tishri, and the latter with 
the month Nisan. All chronological dates and events, 
together with the common matters of life, are re- 
gnlated by the civil year; but religions obserrances are 
according to the ecclesiastical year. 

The Samaritan months do not correspond with ours, 
and moreover, being lunar, they vaiy continually. The 
subjoined table, however, will give the reader a general 
idea of the Samaritan year as compared with our own. 
The names of the months common to Jews and Sa- 
maritans, I have given in the Hebrew letters, but have 
'written according to the Samaritan orthography, which 
differs from that of the Jews in some of the names, as 
will be seen. I have also added the Samaritan pro- 
nunciation. 
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I' ^^K^il • Tiahri . . carrespoiidiiig irith partB of jfibS^ier 



2. ptC^mO Mareshbftn. 



4rQ^ 

7. 

10. riD/i 

11. IK- 

18. 



Tibftfe . . 

Shftbftt . . 

Adax • • 

Nisan . . 

Aiar . . 

Sibaa . . 

Tamuth . . 

Ab • • . 

AIM . . 



II 



i> 



II 



II 



ti 



II 



II 



I) 



II 



i> 



It 



It 



It 



ft 



*t 



99 



99 



99 



{ NOTember 
I Deaember. 
( Peoembor 

( January. 

J January 
February. 
{ February 
I Ifudi. 
(Maitth 
( April. 
( April 
( May. 
j May 
( June. 
( June 

July 

( August. 
{ August 
( September. 
September 
October. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

aiMAKIIAN IXASIS — TQS P1880TBB, KNT. 

THE most important feast in tlio Samaritan calendar 
is the PassoTor, Kamban AphsaJi, It is the me- 
morial of their great national deliyerance from Egypt 
and its bondage, and of the mercy of the Eternal to 
their firstborn, when the destroying angel j)^i-9.stYZ hij 
the houses that had the blood of the paschal lamb 
on the two side-posts and lintel (Exod. xii.). These 
gacred associations impart to this feast, beyond all 
others, a charm as well as a significance to those who 
feel themselves to be the only people of God worthy to 
celebrate it. 

The time of its celebration is the fifteenth day of 
the month Nisan, in the evening of the day, L e, 
according to their mode of calculating. But should 

that day lia2)pcn to be a Sabbath, the feast is held on 
the previous day. 

\ The place where it should be kept is Mount Gerizim. 
To keep it there they hold to be of great importance, 

partly because the first sacrifice of the redeemed 
people was intended to be made in the wilderness 
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(Exod. iii. 18) ; bnt especially to confonn with the com- 
mand, " Thou mayest not sacrifice the passover wdthin 
any of thy gates, which the Lord thy God giveth thee : 
bat at the place which the Lobd thy God shall choose to 
place his name in " (Deut. xvi. 5, 6), which they belieye 
to be Mount Gerizim. This they were prevented from 
doing by the Mohammedans for about forty years, having 
to celebrate it in their own qnarter in the city; but 
now for twenty years or more their right of t^oing up 
to the top of the mountain has heen restored to them, 
chiefly, I belieye, through the influence of Mr. Finn, 
the English consul at Jerusalem. 

On the tenth day of the montli the sacrificial lambs 
are bought. These may be either kids of goats or 
lambs ; the latter being generally, if not at all times, 
chosen. They must be a year old, males, and with- 
out blemish," The number must he according to the 
number of persons who are likely to be able to keep 
the feast. At present they are flye or six, as the case 
may be. During the following days, which are days of 
preparation, these are carefully kept, and cleanly washed 
— a kind of purification to fit them for the paschal 
service; a rite, in all probability, always observed in 
connection with the temple service (John v. 1). 

Early on the morning of the fourteenth day, the 
whole commimity, with few exceptions, close their 
dwellings in the city, and clamber up Mount Gerizim ; 
and on the top of this their most sacred mountain, 
pitch their tents in a circular form, there to celebrate 
the most national of all their solemnities. 
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During my stay at Nablus in the beginning of 1860» 
I was invited by Amram to spend the days of the 
coming feast with him in his own tent, which I was 
partly able to accept. After I had witnessed the 
Christian ceremonies during the Easter week in 
Jerasalem, I returned to Nablus in time to witness the 
Samaritan Passover, and I cannot do better (to explain 
the whole feast) than relate simply and briefly what I 
then saw ; merely premising that the fifteenth of the 
month happened to Ml that year on Saturday, the 
Samaritan Sabbath ; consequently, the Passover had to 
be held on the previous day (Friday, May 4), which 
caused the proceedings to be gone through at an 
earlier hour than usual, so that the celebration might 
be finished before the Sabbath came in. 

I and the friends who had joined me at Jerusalem^ 
had pitched our tent in the Talley, at the foot of 
Gerizim ; and on the morning of the 4th of May we 
clambered up the mountain. On reaching the encamp- 
ment firiendly voices greeted us from seyeral tents, and 
baring risited those best known to us, we rested for 
awhile with our friend Amram. Presently we took a 
stroll up to the temple ruins, and from thence had a 
perfect riew of the interesting scene. 

I had arranged with the Bey. W. M. Jones, of 
America, then at Jerusalem, to come with his plioto- 
graphio apparatus, and take a photograph of the scene, 
but he was unfortunately prevented. The tents, ten in 
number, were arranged in a kind of cirde, to fiice the 
highest point of the mountain, where their ancient 
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temple stood, but now lying in ruins. Within a radius 
of a few hundred yards from the place where I stood^ 
clustered all the spots which make Gerizim to them the 




IV 



L Temple rains, page 18. 

II. Holy rock, page 21. 

III. Joshua stonop, pnt^e 23. 

IV. Place of tlie Fas-sover, 

1. Place wliere the lambs are eaten* 

2. Hole where the water is boiled. 

3. Oven wliere tlie lamlw tie roMted. 

4. naoewlieretlieteiitottepltehed. 



most sacred mountain, the house of God. Under my 
feet was the ruined wall of their famous temple; a 
little on my left, to the sonth, were the seven steps of 

Adam out of Paradise ; still a little farther sonthward, 
was the place of the offering of Isaac; close by it, 
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westward, tvas the rock of the Holy Vhico ; and just by 
the wall upon which I stood, north-westward, were 
the oelebrated JoshuA sionefl. A few hundred yards 
wesliward was their encampment, in front of which 
stood the platform for the celebration of their Holy 
Feast, and which many ages of solemnization has 
rendered to them most sacred. 

Abont half-past ten, the officials went forth to kindle 
the fire to roast the lambs. For this purpose, a cir- 
cular pit is sunk in the earth, about six feet deep and 
three feet in diameter, and built around with loose 
stones. In this a tire, made of dry heather, and 
briars, &c., was kindled, during which time Yacnb 
stood upon a large stone, and offered up a prayer suited 
for the occasion. Another fire was then kindled in a 
kind of sunken trough, close by the platform where the 
service was to be performed. Over this, two caldrons 
fall of water were placed, and a short prayer offered. 

Returning to Amram's tent for a short time to regale 
ourselves with lemonade, about half an hour before 
midday the whole male population assembled to com- 
mence the regular service. There were forty-eight 
adults, besides women and children ; the women and 
the little ones remaining in the tents. The con- 
gregation were in their ordinaiy dress, with the ex- 
ception of the two officers and two or three of the 
elders, who were di*essed in their white robes, as in 
the synagogue. A carpet was laid on the ground near 
the boiling caldrons, where Yacub stood to read the ser- 
vice, assisted by some of the elders — all turning their 
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&6es towards ihe site of the temple. Six lambs now 

made their appearance, in the custody of five young 
men who drove them. These young men were dressed 
in blue robes * of unbleached caUoo, having their loins 
girded. Yaenb, whilst repeating the service, stood on 
a large stone in front of the people, with his face 
towards them. This part of the service was* chanted, 
it being a repetition of the words on the fifth and sixth, 
of the key, after their pecuHar intonation : — 



• y * 



^ — ^ — 1^ 



At midday, the service had reached the place where 

the account of the paschal sacrifice is introduced : 
** And the whole assembly of the congregation of Israel 
shall kill it in the evening " (Exod. xii. 6) ; when, in 
an instant, one of the lambs was thrown on its back by 
the blue-clad young men, and the shochet, one of their 
number, with his flashing knife, did the murderous 
work with rapidity. I stood dose by on purpose to see 
whether he would conform to the rabbinical rules ; hut 
the work was done so quickly that I could ohserve 
nothing more than that he made two cuts. The other 
lambs ware despatched in the same manner. Whilst 
the six were thus lying together, with their blood 



* When Dr. Stanlej -wiliMned idUte robes.— App. to " Senuna ia 
the Mranooy in 1882 they had ihe BMt»" p. 176. 
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streaming from them, and in their last oonvnlsiTe 

strug^'les, the young shocketim dipped their fin^rs 
in the blood, and marked a spot on the foreheads 
and noses of the children. The same was done to 
some of the females ; bnt to none of the male adults. 

The whole male congregation now came up close to 
the reader ; they embraced and kissed one another, in 
congratulation that the lambs of their redemption had 
been slain. 

Next came the licccing of the lambs — tlio service still 
continuing. The young men now carefully poured the 
boiling water over them, and plucked off their fleeces. 
Each lamb was then lifted up, with its head downwards, 
to drain off the remaining blood. The rigbt fore-legs, 
which belonged to the priest, were removed, and placed 
on the wood, already laid for the purpose, together with 
the entrails, and salt added, and then burnt; but the 
liver was carefully replaced. The inside being sprinkled 
with salt, and the hamstrings carefully removed, the 
next process was that of spitting. For this purpose, 
they had a long pole, which was thrust througli from 
head to tail, near the bottom of which was a trans- 
verse peg, to prevent the body from sUpping off.* 

The lambs were now carried to the oven, which 

* It is cnrious to observe that were attached. — Dial, cum Tryph. 
Justin Maxt^T, a native of Nablus, c. 40. He umluulitedly had wit- 
in the second century, 8ays, that nessed the ceremony, and relates 
they then roasted the Iambs <ma irbAt he had leen. Xn modom 
spit in the finm of a eroes— ane timei^ howerWftliefoiraleelareiiot 
ssit tbrusty as above narrated, from thus attached ; and the spit haa 
head to tail, and anoliher throng lost that peculiar i < siTTiblance to a 
the breast, to which the fore feet cross whieh it then had. It is 
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was by this time well heated. Into this they were 
caiefdlly lowered, so that the sacrifices might not be 
defiled by coming into contact with the oyen itself. 
This accomplished, a hurdle, prepared for the purpose, 
was placed oyer the mouth of the oven» well ooyered 
with moistened earth, to prevent any of the heat escap- 
ing. By this time, it was about two o'clock, and this 
part of the service was ended. 

At snnset, the service was recommenced. All the 
male population, with the lads, assembled around the 
oven. A large copper dish, filled with unleavened 
cakes and bitter herbs rolled up together, was held 
by Phineas Ben Isaac, nephew of the priest ; when, 
presently, all being assembled, he distributed them 
among the congregation.* The hurdle was then re- 
moved, and the lambs drawn up one by one; but, 
unfortunately, one fell off the spit, and was taken up 
with difficulty. Their appearance was anything but 
inviting, they being burnt as black as ebony. Carpets 
were spread ready to receive them; they were then 
removed to the platform where the service was read. 
Being strewn over with bitter herbs, the congregation 
stood in two files, the lambs being in a line between 
them. Most of the adults had now a kind of rope 

nevertheless a fair representation it on an iron spit, or on a grid- 

of what the ancient custom was iron, was unlawful (Fesacliim, vii. 

aoKmgBt the Jews aa well aa Sluna- 1, 2). 

ritana ; for, in the Miahnah, we are * ''With nnleaTened bread and 

told — 1. That the spit was to be bitter herbs ahall tbey eat it" 

made of the wood of the pome- (Szod« xiL 8)* 
gEanate-tree ; and 2, that to roast 
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around the waist, and staves in their hands, and s31 had 

their shoes on. Thus sliull ye cat it ; with your loins 
girded, your shoes on your feet, and your sta£L in your 
hand " (£xod. xii. 11). The service was now performed 
by Amram, which continued for about fifteen minutes ; 
and when he had repeated the hlessing, the congre- 
gation at once stooped,* and, as if in haste and hunger, 
tore away the bkckened masses piecemeal with their 
fingers, carrying portions to the females and little 
ones in the tents. In less than ten minutes the 
whple, with the exception of a few firagments, had 
disappeared. These were gathered and placed on the 
hurdle, and the area carefully examiued, oycry crumb 
picked up, together with the bones, and all burnt over 
a fire kindled for the purpose in a trough, where the 
water had been boiled. " And ye shall let nothing of 
it remain until the morning; and that which re- 
maineth of it until the morning ye shall bum with 
fire " (Exod. xii. 10). Whilst the flames were blazing 
and consuming the remnant of the paschal lambs, the 
people returned cheerfully to their tents. 

Those of the community who, &om illness or from 
any other cause (as females in their months), are un- 
able to observe the Passover in its proper season, may 
do so on the same day of the following month, that is, 
in the month lyar.t The second Passover is not now 
celebrated on Mount Gerizim. 

* Wnai Dr. Stanley witiiMBed the ancient Jews.— Miabnali (Pesa- 
the Mranony, ihej all aatto eat. ehun, viL 6). 
t The Bamemle was otMBerred bj 
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Connected with the Passover, and second to it only 
in importance, is their Moed Aphsa, or the Feast of 
Unleayened Bread. These, strictly speaking, are two 
distinct solemnities — the Passover commemorating the 
protection granted to them when the firstborn of the 
Egyptians were slain; and the Unleayened Bread 
commemorating the beginning of their march ont of 
Eg}iit. But being so intimately connected in time 
and circumstances, both arc generally looked upon as 
one feast — the Feast of the Passover. 

On the eve of the thirteenth day of the month, each 
family has to remove all leavened bread out of its 
dwelling, and the most careful search is made, so that 
the smallest fragment may not remain. C?onseqnently, 
by the evening of the fourteenth day leavened bread 
and fermented drink are laid aside, and unleavened 
bread only most be nsed daring the seven following 
days. On the fourteenth day of the month at even, 
ye shall eat unleavened bread, until the one and 
twentieth day of the month at even. Seven days shall 
there be no leaven found in your bouses: for who- 
soever eateth that which is leavened, even that soul 
shall be cut off from the congregation of Israel, whether 
he he a stranger, or born in the land. Ye shall eat 
nothing leavened ; in all your habitations shall ye eat 
unleavened bread" (Exod. xii. 18-20). 

The bread used for the feast they call rmsat, the 
Samaritan pronunciation of the Hebrew fnatsoih; and 
this bread is exactly the same as the Jewish matgotk, 
except that it is a little larger. I must therefore 
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refer the reader for a full account of it to my British 

Jews." The Samaritans, like the strict Jews, hang up 
some of the cakes iu their houses till the next Passover. 
They act, we were told, as a chann, warding off evils, 
and drawing many hlessings upon the &mily. 

The first and last days of the feast are kept holy, 
when no work is done nor any business transacted. 

And in the first day there shall be an holy convoca- 
tion, and in the seventh day there shall he an holy 
convocation to you ; no manner of work shall he done in 
them, save that which eveiy man must eat, that only 
may be done of yon " (Exod. xii. 16). The seventh day, 
however, is the greater of the two. Early in the morn- 
ing of that day, they form themselves into a procession 
and clamber np Mount Gerizim, in honour of the 
Almighty. Having reached the sacred spot, the priest 
then recites the serv ice for the day, which consists of 
lengthy portions of the law, interspersed with prayers 
and songs. Much importance is attached to the re- 
cital of the blessing of Jacob to his son Joseph. " The 
blessings of thy father have prevailed above the bless- 
ings of my progenitors unto the utmost bound of the 
everlasting hills : they shall be on the head of Joseph, 
and on the crowTi of the head of him that was separate 
from his brethren " (Gen. zlix. 26). These everlasting 
hills, of course, are Mount Gerizim with its heights ; 
and they, being the children of Joseph, receive from the 
mouth of the priest the assurance of the rich blessings. 

On the thkd day of the month lyar, a feast is held 
to commemorate the giving of the law on Mount 
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Sinai. It is otmddeied, however, an inferior celebration, 
and not of divine institntion, and it demands no farther 

notice here. 

On the sixth day of the month Sivan, they keep the 
feast Wummn, or Pentecost, which means the fiftieth." 
It is thns called because it faXLs npon the fiftieth day 
after the morrow of the Sabbath of the Unleavened 
Bread. And here we must observe that the Samaritans 
differ from the Jews in calculating these days. The 
latter begin to nnmber them from the second day of the 
Unleavened Bread, on whatever day of the week it may 
happen ; but the Samaritans commence on the morrow 



of the Sabbath which falls within the days of that feast, 

and quote, as their authority, the words of the law, ** Ye 
shall count unto you from the morrow after the sabbath, 
from the day that ye brought the sheaf of the wave 
ofiforing ; seven sabbaths shall be complete : even nnto 
the morrow after the seventh Sabbath shall ye number 
fifty days " (Lev. xxiii. 15, 16). 

The day is kept with a view to the harvest — a day to 
''rejoice before the Lord their God," on account lof 
the bounties of his providence, and the liberty to enjoy 
them in their own promised land. It is therefore en- 
joined npon the whole' community, ** Thou, and thy son, 
and thy daughter, and thy manservant, and thy maid- 
servant, and the Levite that is within thy gates, and the 
stranger, and the fiitherless, and the widow, that aie 
among you, in the place which the Lord thy God hath 
chosen to place his name there *' (Deut. xvi. 11). This 
place, in Samaritan estimation, is Mount Gerizim. 
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The day is kept as a Holy coDTOcatian, when no 
manner of work is done. During the day they proceed 
up Gerizim in procession, ** in hononr of God," where 
the priest repeats the service for the day, which is, as 
nsual, a lengthy one, and contains all the references 
made in the law to the harvest, as well as prayers and 
Bongs. . Mnch prominence is given in this service to the 
reading of the decalogue, when candles are lighted and 
held near the priest during the reading. 

The seventh month, Tishri, is with the Samaritans, 
as with the Jews, the commencement of the civil year. 
The first day of the month they keep as a feast, as 
commanded : In the seventh month, in the first day of 
the month, shall ye have a sabbath, a memorial of blow- 
ing of tmmpets, an holy conyocation" (Lev. zxiii. 24). 
With them, however, the sound of the trumpet (sho- 
phar) is not heard in the synagogue as with the Jew^s, 
but the day has a peculiar reference to that month which 
is called the Month of Expiation." It is a day of re- 
pose in which no servile work is done. They all attend 
synagogue, as on Sabbath, to join in a sendee prepared 
for the day, and which lasts for about six hours. 

On the tenth day of this month is celebrated the great 
day of atonement, as commanded in the law : On 
the tenth day of this seventh month there shall be a day 
of atonement: it shall be an holy conyocation unto 
you ; and ye shall afflict your souls, ajid offer an offer- 
ing made by fire unto the Lord. And ye shall do no 
work in that same day : for it is a day of atonement, 
to make an atonement for you before the Lord your 
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God. For whatsoever soul it be that shall not be 
afflicted in that same day, he shall be cat off from 
among his people. And whatsoever son! it be that 
doeth any work in that same day, the same soul will I 
destroy from among his people. Ye shall do no man- 
ner of work : it shall be a statnte for ever throoghont 
yonr generations in all yonr dwellings. It shall be 
unto you a sabbath of rest, and ye shall afflict your 
souls : in the ninth day of the month at even, from even 
unto even, shall ye rest*' (Lev. xdii. 27-92, nuu^.). 

In a strictly religious point of view, this is the most 
important day in the Samaritan calendar. But here 
let it be understood that they offer no sacrifice of any 
kind, either in public or in private, except prayer. So 
I was assured by Ainnim. 

On the ninth day, just two hours before sunset, all 
the community, both male and female, purify them- 
selves by the free application of clean running water ; 
after which they partake of the last meal before the 
great ia&i. This must be finished at least half an hour 
before sunset. Having finished the meal, the most 
rigid fast is observed until half an hour after sunset on 
the following day ; making altogether, a fast of twenty- 
five hours. During this time, neither man, nor woman, 
nor child — ^not even the sick or suckling — ^is permitted 
to taste either a bit of bread or a drop of water. No in- 
dulgence, however trifiing it may be, is thought of; but 
the whole fiist is observed with sudi rigour that even 
medicine would on no account be administered. The 
day is therefore looked to with uo little anxiety. 
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About half an hour before sunset they assemble at 
the synagogue, when the service for ihe day commenees, 

and is kept up uninterruptedly, in solemn darkness, all 
night. This service consists of the reading of the Pen- 
tateuch, together with prayers and supplications adapted 
for the occasion. 'These are repeated by the priest 
Amram and his nephew alternately, and occasionally by 
one of the congregation. And here we may. obaefre 
that these two officers are so well Tersed in their ritual 
that they are able to repeat any portion or the whole 
of the law, as well as their other service books, with 
the greatest ease and readiness, and are nerer at a loss 
for the right word. The greater portion of the service 

« 

is simply read, but many parts are sung to their ancient 
airs. 

The following morning th^ form themselves in a 
procession, and visit the tombs of some of tbmr pro- 
phets — as hereafter described — where they repeat a part 
of the service. On their return about noon, the service 
is resumed in the synagogue as before. 

As the service draws to a close, the great ceremony 
of the day takes place — the exhibition of the law : the 
ancient roll beUeved by them to be written by Abishua, 
the great-grandson of Aaron. Just as the Jew feels 
the greatest anxiety to hear the blowing of the shophar, 
so does the Samaritan to witness this greatly revered 
copy of the law. The two officers withdraw from the 
congregation behind the veil, and, having dressed 
themselves in green robes, they bring out the ancient 
eapYr with another second to it in point of veneration. 
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These they place on a high stand in front of the mus- 
bah ; and, after repeating certain passages of the 
hiw, &c., referring to the Torahf the officers withdraw 
again, and dress themselves in their usual holy garments 
— ^white flowing gowns. They now reappear in the 
character of priests, with their heads and bodies enve- 
loped in white. The two rolls are then uncovered and 
taken out of their cases, when the priests, turning 
their backs to the congregation and their faces to the 
mushah, lift up tlie rolls over their heads, so tliat the 
congregation may have a fair sight of them; and 
deUver the Aaronic blessings contained in the column 
of the scroll exposed to Tiew. All are now anxious to 
kiss or touch the sacred roll,* such an opportunity only 
occurring once a year. 



• Mr. Grove was fortunate 
enongli to witeflv tbe obwraom 
of tbia aolemn daj, and haa glvieik a 
hkmI Intenoti^g acooiiiit of the 

proceedings, to which I refer the 
reader. I oaimot forbear, however, 
from quoting the following : — 
'•"When at length the two great 
songs, with which Deuteronomy 
condndea, had been reached, there 
iraa a general stir, and a movemsnt 
towards the front of the sanetoaiy. 
The priests came forth from behind 
the red veil, clad in dresses of very 
light green satin down to the feet, 
and the recitations proceeded with 
greater clamour aijd impetuoeity 
than ever. Then die two great rolls, 
which, aoeording to the Samari- 
tans themselTei^ bare stood to them 
in piaoe of the andent gUnieB of 



their temple since its destruction, 
and have certainly been the desire 
and the deqiair of Bnropean 
■ehdsn idnoe Sealiger's time, were 

brought forth enveloped in cover- 
ings of light blue velvet, and placed 
on the sloping stand in the centre 
of the recess. At last the law was 
ended amidst a perfect tumult, by 
the reiteration of one syUable— oA 
or AiA^at least thirty times. Then 
the two priests again emerged from 
behind the curtain, this time with 
a white cloth or shawl covering the 
head, and reaching nearly to the 
knees ; they put off the velvet 
coverings and exposed the cases of 
the rolls to view. That to the 
light was bright silver, and 
endentij of modem make ; the 
otiier ponied me more. It was too 
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The sacred treasures being replaced^ the. service con- 



distant for me to see any of its 
details, but the whole effect struck 
me as that of Veneto-oriental work, 
of the time of those fine silver and 
silTer-gilt articles tHudi hftre been 
lately leinodiioed bj KHringtmi. 
The sequel will show what it leally 
is. This was thesignal for prostra- 
tions, fresh prayers, and fresli re- 
sponses, which lasted at leu.st a 
quarter of an hour. Aiul now wime 
the great event of the day— nay, of 
the year. The priests opened the 
cases so as to expose thdr contents 
to visw ; and then, with thdr hades 
to the congregation and their faces 
towunls the Holy Place on Gerizim, 
held them up over their heads, with 
the sacred pjirchments full in view 
of the whole synagogue. Everyone 
prostrated himsetf, and that not 
once, but lepeatedlj, and for a 
length of time. Then the deront 
pressed forward to ki.<5s, to stroke 
fondly, to touch, or if none of 
these were possible, to gaze ou the 
precious treasures. Several children 
were allowed to kiss. It was past 
fire; and now oommenoed, if 
indeed thej can erer be said to ha?e 
ceased, a sneoeBsion of ptayen and 
cateehisms between priest and con- 
gregation ; he intonini^ and they 
vociferating after him, with him, 
before him, apparently in the wild- 
est confusion. His chant had a 
strong nsemUance to the ordinary 
plain song in the Boman Ohueh, 
and was tnnaUe enough, with the 
exception of a sort of jerk or 
AieeKp which ocoasioiially ooeoized, 



and which threw an individoal 
and quite a savage charat'tor into 
it. Their j)art I can cnmjcire to 
nothing but the psalms for the day 
as perfonned ai St. George Vin4he 
Bast dniing the riots, when a 
majority mad and a minority tamg 
them ; and ersn that wanted the 
force and energy which here lent 
such a dreadful life to the discord. 
These responses — which, I was after- 
wards told, were avowals of their 
belief in Jehovah and in Afosefr— 
were accompanied by ccostant 
sudden pcostiatimis, the effect of 
which was most remarkable, and 
by frequently nibbing down the 
whole face and beard with the right 
hand, a gesture which I had not 
noticed till now. At intervals 
daring, this time, the kissing and 
stroking the rolls, as they lay in 
state on the doping stand, was 
going to an extmt which must 
seriously injure them, and would be 
fatal if it happened oftener. The 
one in the old case was the 
favourite. Had I not been present 
this day, I donbt if, even with 
JaooVs inflnence, I should have seen 
it ; for it is brought oat with great 
idnetanoei and all kinds of subter- 
fuges are resorted to, to avoid show- 
ing it to travellers. One little 
episode of this part of the proceed- 
ings stmck me. There was a youth, 
whom I cannot ri|^ o^ timidly 
hovering behind the bolder spirits, 
who pressed round the rolls, as if 
anxions yet afraid to come lor- 
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tinucs till a little after sunset, wlien the anxious and 
tedious duties of KihJjur'uu* are fmished. 

We need only add here, that in addition to the po8% 
tnres they assnme in their nsual service, as explained 
elsewhere, they occasionally lean on a kind of crutches, 
for the sake of resting themselves. The Oriental Chris- 
tians do the same. 

On the fifteenth day of the same month, they begin 
the Feast of Secut (the Hebrew SukkotJi), or Taber- 
nacles, as commanded in the law : The fifteenth day 
of this seventh month shall be the feast of tabernacles for 
seven davs unto the Lord. On the iirst day shall be an 
holy convocation : ye shall do no servile work therein. 
Seven days ye shall o€er an offering made by fire unto 
the Lord : on the eighth day shall be an holy convocation 
unto you ; and ye shall offer an offering made by fire unto 
the Lord : it is a solemn assembly, and ye shall do no 
servile work therein " (Lot. zziii. 34-36). And again : 
"Ye shall dwell in booths seven days, all that are 
Israehtes bom shall dwell in booths : that your genera- 
tions may know that I made the children of Israel to 



*SfeUl praniag, longing to lie light, 

Yet fearing to be wrong.* 

** Poor fellow ! after all, he missed 
his opportunity, and only succeeded 
in summoning liis counige when the 
roll was shut, aud it was too late to 
do more than touch the Bilver case. 
I pitied him from my heart, and 
longed that snoh modest ChrUUem 
diffidence in sacred things might 



have a worthier oljeot fnr its 

exercise. It was a pretty little 
incident, and was one of the few 
touches of human feeling, which 
softened the harshness of this most 
singular service." — ** Vacation 
Tourists,*' 1861, p. 849. 

* The pronnnoiatbn glvem by the 
Samaritans. 
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dwell in booths, when I brought them out of the land of 
Egypt : I am the Lord your God " (Lev. xxiii. 42, 43). 
. On ike eleyenth day, ihe morrow of the day of atone- 
ment, they begin to erect the booths, whieh mast be 
ready by the morning of the fourteenth day. They 
must be erected also in the open air, for which purpose 
their courts are selected. I did not learn in what man- 
ner they construct them, nor in what manner they use 
the four kinds of branches : ** And ye shall take you 
on the first day the fruit of the tree hadar, and branches 
of palm-trees, and a bongh of the tree aboth, and wil- 
lows of the brook : and ye shall rejoice before the Eter- 
nal your God seven days " (Lev. xxiii. 40).* 

On each of these seven days service is held in the 
synagogue morning and evening ; and in oonrse of the 
day, they go up in procession to Mount Gerizim, " in 
honour of the Eternal." No servile work is done 
during these days, nor any business transacted. The 
eighth day is kept strictly as a day of rest — a pecuHarly 
sacred day, when they go to synagogue, and the service- 
book, adapted for the feast, is repeated by the priest. 

In the month of Shabat they hold the Feast of Ptirim. 
Among the Jews this feast is held iu llio month Adar, 
on the fourteenth day of the month, to commemorate 
the wonderful deliverance of her nation effected by 
Queen Esther, as recorded in the ninth chapter of her 
book — the word "Purim" signifying "portion" or 
" lots." 

* Dr. Beuuwh'B tnnalaiioii. 
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But the Samaritans hold it in the previous month, 
on the three last sahbaths in the month, to commemo- 
rate, not the deliyerance of the Jews by Esther, bat the 
mission of Moses to deliver the Israelites ont of Egypt. 
They have a particular service for the day, which lasts 
for about six hours, comprising the history of the event 
as recorded in the law, with prayers, and blessings, and 
songs interspersed. The object of the feast is to bear 
a lively record and remembrance of Moses' gracious 
mission, and the dronmstances connected therewith. 
There is no authority in the law, as the priest observed, 
for holding this feast. 

In reply to my objections to the name of the feast, 
Amram would have it that the signification of Purim 
was not bts " nor portions,*' bat " rejddngs/* 
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OHAPTEB Tn. 

xomra OBBISM An> ihb holt flaon. 

n^HE leligiouB rites of Palestine, whether perfonned 
in honour of the tme God or that of idols, were 

celebrated, from the earliest ages, on the tops of the 
highest moontaiQs. Unlike the grotto mysteries of 
Greece and Borne, whose priests shrouded themselves 
in thick darkness, the old worshippers in Palestine 
bent their knees, and offered np their sacrifices " in 
the face of the smi and the eye of day.'* This feust 
was so muTersally known, and its inflnence so deeply 
felt, that the great lawgiver in Israel thought it his 
duty to forewarn the conquerors of its influence, and for 
their future guidance enacted, Ye shall utterly destroy 
all the places, wherein the nations which ye shall 
possess served their gods, upon the high mountains, 
and upon the hills, and under every green tree : and 
ye shall overthrow their altars, and break their pillars, 
and bum their groves with fire ; and ye shall hew down 
the graven images of their gods, and destroy the names 
of them out of that place* Ye shall not do so unto 
the Lord 'your God. But unto the place which the 
Lord your God shall choose out of all your tribes to 
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put his name there, eyen imto hiB habitation shall ye 

seek, and thither thou shalt come " (Deut. xii, 2—5). 
And up to the period when Jerusalem was chosen, and 
a house of God had been erected there, the people 
sacrificed " in high places " (1 Kings iii. 2). And even 
then, when sacrifice had become established at the 
Temple and forbidden elsewhere, we find, after many 
ages, the high places were not forsaken : *' Howbeit the 
high phices were not taken away : as yet the peoj^le 
did sacrifice and burnt incense on the high places " 
(2 Eings xiv. 4). So deeply, indeed, was the high- 
place worship impressed upon the religious feeling of the 
people, that it proved a snare to them through all their 
subsequent histoiy. On the other hand, the inferiority 
of the Temple mount in regard to elevation could hardly 
fail to detract, in the mind of the mass of the people, 
from the importance of the Temple worship. How 
humble it appeared when compared with many in 
Palestine itself, and how insignificant when compared 
with the heights of Bashan ! Hence the Psalmist's 
triumph — ^in spite of its inferiority, God had chosen 
it for his residence, and his Temple palace gave it 
dignity :— 

*' The mountain of Go<l is the mountain, 0 Bashan ! 
The momitain of heights, 0 mountain of Bashan ! " 

« Wherefore, ye mountains of heights, do ye regard with 
envy the mountain which Cbd desireth to dweU in, yea, 

wherein Jehovah will dwell for ever?" (Ps. Ixviii. 
15, 16.) 

It is these early and deep sympathies that have 
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rendered Mount Gerizim so sacred to the children of 
Ephraim ever Bince the first oonqnest. Long before 
the woman of Samaria said to onr Saviour, "Our 
fathers worshipped in this mountain, " it had hecome 
to them the most holy place. In the same spirit have 
the Samaritans regarded it through all ages, and so 
even to this day. To them it is the great and only 
kibla of the world. Just as the Jew in all parts of 
the world turns his fiace in prayer towards the Temple 
mount in Jerusalem, so does the Samaritan to Gerizim, 
his temple mount. Nothing, perhaps, can give a hetter 
idea of the extravagant estimation in which the Sama- 
ritans hold the sacred hill than the varions names by 
which they call it, and the notions upon which these 
names are^ luuiuled. These are thirteen in number. I 
shall give them just as Amram gave them to me, with 
this difference only, that I have given them in the 
common letters, and not in the Samaritan, bat have re- 
tained Amram' 8 orthography. 

Bitel tb« . m), the house of God.— "And he called 
the name of that phuse Beth-el " (Gen. zzviiL 19).* 
Amram interpreted it also strong^house. 

Bitelwem (D^n"??^ . nO), house of Jehovah. — "But 
nnto the place which Jehovah your God shall choose ont 
of all your tribes to put his name there, even unto bis 
habitation shall ye seek, and thither thou shalt come " 
(Deut. xii. 5). 

At t Akkedem (QflpTI • lBi)$ the old mountain. — And 

* Acconlini; to Samaritan tradi- j- is the SamAritftn p mnnii^ i^ 
iiou. Bethel stoodou Mount Gerizim. tiou o£ i/ar, monntain. 
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their dwelling was from Mesha, as thon goest unto 

Sephar a mount of the east " (Gen. x. 30). Here 
Amram rendered Har Hakkedem, not a mountain of 
the east/' bat the old moantain/' meaning Gerizim. 
Of the geograpliy of the passage he knew or cared but 
litUe. 

Ar Garizim {fftnSi . Hn), commandments. — " And it 
shall come to pass, when the Lord thy God hath 
Lrougbt thee in nnto the land whither thou goest to 
possess it, that thou shalt put the blessing upon mount 
Gerizim, and the curse upon mount £bal" (Deut. 
si. 29). 

Here it will be seen that, according to the Samaritan 
interpretation, Gerizim signifies "commandments." 

Ar AnaUi (n^TOTV • IH), my mountain, i. God's 
mountain. — '<Thou shalt bring them in, and plant 
them in the mountain of thine inheritance, in the place, 
O Lord, which thou hast made for thee to dwell in, in 
the Sanctuaiy, 0 Lord, which thy hands have esta- 
blished" (Exod. XV. 17). 

Gahat Olam (D^IV • W^)> mountain of the world, 
i. e* the highest and principal mountain in Palestine ; 
therefore, to them, the principal in the world. — " The 
blessings of thy father have prevailed above the blessings 
of my progenitors unto the utmost bound of the ever- 
lasting hills (Gen. xlix. 26); rendering ngoUm 
" world," and not " everlasting." 

Luza (T)b), Luz. — " But the name of that city ^ as 
called Luz at the first*' (Gen. zxviii. 19). We have 
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already seen that , according to the Samaritan tradition, 
Luz or Bethel stood on Mount Gerizim. 

Elwem Yereh (Htn* . OVT^J*), Jehovah will see.* — 
" And Abraham called the name of that place Jehoyah- 
jireh, the Lord will see " (Gen. xxii. 14, marg.), 

Makdas (tfnpD)» sanctuary. — The Sanctuaiy, O 
Lord, which thy hands have establitaihed " (Exod. xv. 17). 

Ad Arcm (D**inn . ir\^\ the one mountain, i. c. the. 
principal or most important mountain. — And offer 
him there for a bunt offering upon one of the moun- 
tains which I will tell thee of " (Gen. zxii. 2) ; rendering 
achad jnhariniy not one of the mountains," but *' the 
one mountain." 

Amdkom nmeher {ITTllSn • QlpDil)* the chosen place. 
— "But at the place which the Lord thy God shall 
choose to place his name in, there thou shalt sacrilice 
the passoyer " (Deut. xvi. 6). 

Ar Ashekinah (TVtOtDT^ . l!n)f motmtain of the 
presence. — " For ye are not as yet come to the rest 
and to the inheritance, which the Lord your God giveth 
yon" (Dent. zii. 9). It is curious to obserye how 
Amram here substitutes for Menuekak the Ohaldee Sh e- 
chinah, the very word used in the Jewish Targumim 
for the diyine presence in the tabemade. 

Ar Amanmh (m3Qn.*VT), mountain of gift. — " For 

* Here it will be observed that tlie pronunciation they give to the 
Amrim n fiaiutHl from writin;^ the most sacred name. But, ai; else- 
original word Jehovuhf but substi- where observed, they frequently use 
luted £khm instead, aooocding to the origiual wnd. 
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ye are not as yet come to the rest and to the inhe- 
ritance which Uie Lord your God giveth yon " (Dent, 
xii. 9). 

Such is the list of names by which these people call 
their lavoured mountain, of hallowed associations; and 
howerer ivrongly applied any of them may be, they 
serve to show with what spirit of yeneration the Sama- 
ritans still regard their sacred Gerizim. Seldom do 
they name or write the word without adding, ''the 
honse of God," It was in the same spirit the woman 
of Samaria expressed herself with such an air of pride 
to our Saviour : Our fathers worshipped in this 
mountain " (John iv. 20). 

In addition to the sacred mountain, Samaritanism, 
like the other religions of Palestine, has also its holy 
places. These are the tombs of the prophets, i. e. the 
prophets of the first period. They comprise those of 
Joseph, Eleazer, Ithamar, Fhineas, Joshua, Caleb, to- 
gether with the seventy elders, as well as Eldad and 
Medad. They are all, according to Samaritan tradition, 
buried in the neighbourhood of Shechem; and their 
reputed tombs are esteemed as holy spots. The most 
beloved, of course, is that of Joseph Ben Phorat, as 
they call him ; * which they frequently visit, where they 
read portions of the law and repeat prayers. They also, 
on certain occasions, risit the other tombs, especially 

• Thus is he designated in the the authorized Teision, ^^fruUfiU 
benedictionH of his father Jacob bough," 
(Gen. xlix. 22), rendered, in 

T 
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those of Phineas and Eleazer, for the purpose of per- 
formmg their doTotions. According to Amram's state- 
ment, these spots are thus visited merely to do honour 
to the memory of their great and good dead ; and for 
no other purpose whatsoever, I had no opportunity of 
witnessing any of these pilgrimages, so that I might 
judge for myself. Amram may be right. But I had 
visited, with few exceptions, all the sacred Jewish 
tombs, and had made myself acquainted with the 
worship performed there; and I have my misgivings 
that the Samaritan tomb service, on most occasions, is 
not mnch better. 
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SOCIAL CONDmON. 



E have already seen tliat the natives of Nablus are 



^ ^ the most fanatic and wicked of all the Mussulmans 
of Palestine ; and the local government, instead of exer* 
dsing an ameliorating inflnence over its people, has, 
for ages past, only made bad worse. The immoral 
state of things, both in high and low places, together 
with the constant conflicts between parties that have dis- 
turbed the town and neighbonrhood for ages, have innred 
both the people and their officers to deeds of rapine and 
violence. - 

To understand the political state of the people we 
must bear in mind that Djebel Nablus — comprising the 
town and the surrounding towTis and villages — has a 
local government of its own, subject to the Porte. The 
governor, till lately, has always been an Arab.* There 
are four Arab families f who, from time to time, for 
some generations past, have contested the govemorshipy 

• The first foreigner — a Turk, about a year. 
I believe— was appointed by the f These are the Hady, the Jerrar, 
Porte in 1828, but ouly remained the E^yan, and the Tokan families. 
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with Ytaying suecess ; and have thus kept up a spirit 

of rivalry, of war, and of bloodshed among the people. 
These families, with their partizans and dependants, 
are very powerful. Two of these — the Jerrar and the 
Hady — addition to their nnmerical strength, live in 
villages strongly walled and fortified. They continually 
intrigue against each other ; and the foulest means have 
been frequently resorted to for the pnrpose of deposing 
a rival. This was generally done by bribing the high 
officials and the pasha, accompanied with accusations, 
tme or false, against the then governor. When this 
plan happened to faXL, more nnscrapnlons means were 
frequently resorted to. In this manner, Djehel Nablus 
has been kept like a boiling pot for generations. For 
example, between the years 1805 and 1842, no fewer 
than thirteen changes of governors were made. Snoh a 
state of things must have been most detrimental to 
the welfare of the inhabitants. And, moreover, eveiy 
change being accompanied with heavy bribes, the first 
concern of the new governor would be, of course, to 
reimburse himself, and hasten, by every possible means, 
the replenishment of his coffers. 

No section of the population has suffered more 
severely than the Samaritans. The cause would some- 
times be pohtical. Members of that community have 
firequently been in office, and almost as frequently 
accused, rightly or wrongly, of abusing their trust; 
and then would follow a terrible retaliation, not only 
upon the alleged offenders, but also frequeoitly upon the 
whole communify. But> in addition to these outrages. 
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the Samaritans have frequently suffered persecution on 
account of their religion. The Mohammedans, ever 
ready to fall upon nnbelioTers, have meaked their 
fanaticism upon the feeble and unprotected Samaritans 
times without number. Attempts have even been made 
from time to time to extirpate the whole community. 
One of these happened in 1841, when they were saved 
by a declaration of the Jewish Chief Rabbi in Jeru- 
salem. I shall give the whole story in the words of one 
of their own people : — 

A little previous to this, a Samaritan widow had been 
decoyed by some influential Moslem, and embraced the 
fiuth of Mohanmed. She had a son and daughter, who 
remained with us ; but the Ulemas decreed that they 
must follow the religion of their mother : the governor 
Mohammed, however, would not consent to this com- 
pulsion, and strenuously opposed them* The Ulemas, 
enraged at an act which to them appeared in direct 
opposition to the dictates of their religion, induced 
Mahmoud Abdul Hady (the governor's uncle) to repair 
to Damascus, where, by means of bribery and misrepre- 
sentation, he obtained the governorship for himself, his 
nephew being displaced. 

" Upon the triumphant arrival of Mahmoud in 
Nablus, the Ulemas assembled and told him that if he 
wanted their favour he must endeavour to purify and 
thoroughly cleanse the city from the Samaritan religion ; 
bat, first of all, must oblige the son and daughter of 
the Samaritan widow immediately to embrace the ' reli- 
gion of resignation ' {Deen el Islam), This he pro- 
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mised, and songht to make the children submit. The 
boy was about fonrteen years old ; and afber a fortnight's 

imprisonment, with threats and frequent lashes, he 
embraced the Mohammedan religion ; but the girl died 
from fear of the dreadful tortore to which she was about 
to be subjected. The boy's name was Isaac, and he is 
now known throughout Pjebel Nablus under the newly 
•adopted Mohammedan name of Asaad* After the sub- 
mission of this youth, the Ulemas assembled, and con- 
spired to murder the whole Samaritan people, unless 
they would embrace the Moslem faith. There happened 
to be present a Samaritan named M'Barak, who, 
alarmed at what he heard, and being threatened, at 
once confessed faith in Mohammed. He was carried in 
triumph through the city on horseback, whilst his former 
co-religionists were being sought for. These, ho^srever, 
had obtained information of the scheme on foot, and 
some of them fled, whilst others concealed themselyes. 
The plea upon which the Mohammedan Ulemas acted 
thus was, that the Samaritans had no religion at all, 
not eyen believing in any one of the fiye inspired books, 
which are : — ^1. The Torah, or Law of Moses ; 2. The 
Ai^eel, or New Testament ; 3. The Zaboor, or Psalms ; 
4. The Anheeyah, or Prophets ; and 5. The Koran 
of Mohammed. A sect which acknowledges the inspi- 
ration of any one of these five books, is legally tolerated 
by the Mohammedans. This being known to the 
Samaritans, they endeavoured to prove their belief in 
the Pentateuch; but the Mohammedans, not being 
acquainted with the holy tongue, disbelieved them. 
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They then applied to the Chief Rahhi of the Jews in 
Jerusalem (a recoguized representative and head of the 
Jewish faith), who immediately gave them a written 
declaration, certifying ' That the Samaritan people is 
a hranch of the children of Israel, who acknowledge the 
trath of the Torah.' This document, backed by pecu- 
niary presents, appeased ihe foxy of the fimatics." * 

Some forty years previous, they were nearly crushed 
through the barbarity of Abdul Hady and ^loosa Bek. 
After those outrages, they repeatedly sought the pro- 
tection of France, and also of England. Her Britannic 
Majesty's Consul at Jerusalem was iustructed by Lord 
Clarendon to use his influence to protect them. His 
lordship also instructed Lord Stratford de Bedcliffe, then 
the British Ambassador at Constantinople, to use his 
good ofdces on their behalf with the GroTerument of the 
Sublime Porte. But, notwithstanding the kind and 
liberal spirit of Mr. Finn, the then British Consul at 
Jerusalem, he was able to render but little assistance to 
them. In consequence of the quarrels and the shedding 
of blood that took place there in 1855, the riral fomilies 
have been humbled, and a governor foreign to the 
countiy appointed by the Porte, which has, to some 
extent, improved the condition of the Samaritans. 

In a manuscript copy of Fatnhi Medlneti-el Behnesa, 
in the possession of Dr. Lee, there is a note in the fly- 
leaf at the end, on the Samaritans, which I shall now 
introduce, as a fit addendum to the above account. It 

• Jacob £sh Shdaby, in liis Kotiow of tlie Modem Samuitans." 
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gives us a graphic view of their social position at the 
time. It was '^Tittcn in the year 1772, by one 
Aehmed Effendi, but does not state where. The laws 
which he lays down, in way of answers to questions, 

for the proper regulation of the Samaritans, are as 
follow 

" 1. They aie to he distingiiished (from the Mo- 
hammedans) by dress. Their turbans must be made of 
coarse staff, and of a black colour. They must also not 
he allowed to wear any garment that becomes men of 
education or men of high rank. None of their apparel 
may be made of valuable stuffs, such as silk, fiine cloth, 
or even fine cotton. 

<'2. They are to he distinguished in riding. They 
are not allowed upon any account to ride upon horses ; 
only upon asses. They must not use saddles, but 
pack-saddles. But let it he noticed that they are not 
allowed to ride even upon asses, except urgent business 
call them out of the city. WTienever they pass by a 
mosque, they must alight, and walk in the same path 
as the beast. Old shoes are to be snsp^ded orer their 
shoulders, with bells attached. ♦ 

8. They are not allowed to sit near where the 
Mohammedan goyemor may he ; and should any one 
be elevated above a Mohammedan, the governor must 
punish him. 

4. They are not allowed to build their houses hi^, 
nor too near a Moslem house. 

"Thus, they are not to enjoy the privileges (of 
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Mohammedans) unless they profess that God is the only 
Gody and Mohainmed is his prophet/' 

I have only to add here, with regard to their avoca- 
tions, that a few of them follow certain handicrafts^ hat 
the majority are traders in Terious wares, and are, as a 
conmmnify, comparatiyely poor, as well as oppressed. 
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CHAPTER rX. 



'HE Samaritans, in a certain sense, are a trilingual 



people, having to use, in tkeir social and religious 
dntieSy the Arabic, the Samaritaiiy and the Sacred (or 
Hebrew) languages. 

Their spoken language is the Arabic — the common 
speech of the oonntiy. This, soon after the Mussul- 
man conquest of Palestine, wholly supplanted their old 
vernacular. Very few at present of the males, and none 
of the females, understand any but the Arabic. There^ 
fore, most of their books, although originally written in 
the sacred language, are translated into Arabic. 

With regard to their own original language — the 
Samaritan — European scholars have widely differed in 
their estimation of it, almost on all points. The 
scantiness of its literature, and the generally superficial 
knowledge which is possessed of it by Europeans, 
would, to some extent, account for this. But our object 
in this chapter is not to drag our reader through a long 
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diBcassion on this sabject, but merely to state a few 

points as briefly as possible. 

We find from the sacred narratiTe that the Ephraim- 
ites had, from an early date, contracted a dialectic pecn- 
liarity,* which undoubtedly grew more and more in sub- 
sequent ages* After the captivity of the Ten Tribes, the 
nationalities sent by the King of Assyria to colonize 
the cities of Samaria (2 Kings xvii.) brought with 
them their own dialects. But after the return from 
captivity, the Hebrew language as well as religion 
erentoally became dominant. Now, however, it was 
no longer spoken in its former purity, but with a large 
admixture of foreign elements. This fusion, having 
*ihe Hebrew for its basis, formed the Samaritan lan- 
guage. Its framework is thoroughly Semitic ; but the 
superstructure contains many anomalies, some of which 
are harsh and foreign, though by no means in sufficient 
nmnber to destroy its general character. Its general 
construction is uncommonly simple, and not unfre- 
quently it is very lucid and forcible. There is no foun- 
dation for the assertion made by Cellarius and others 
tiiat it is more mde and uncouth than its neighbours. 

It has been alleged that there is a deficiency in 
its orthography. Benjamin of Tudela asserted in his 
^'Itinerary" that the Samaritans do not possess the 
three letters He, Cheth, and AyiUy and draws from the 
supposed fioct the following conclusion : — The He, 
of the name of our fietther Abraham, and they have no 

* It was the prononncing Shin as Samech (Judges xU. 6). 
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gloiy ; the Cheth of the name of our father Isaac (Heb. 
• Itschak), in consequence of which they are devoid of 

piety ; unci jiijin ol' tlio name of Jacob, fur tliey want 
humility. Instead of these letters, they always put an 
AUphy by which you may know that they are not of Jew- 
ish ori<^iu, for they know the law of Moses except these 
three letters." * Others have followed the rabbi ; f but 
in this they are mistaken : the Samaritans haye retained 
the alphabet, not only in its original fulness, but also 
in its original form, as we shall presently see. Nor is 
there any foundation for the assertion made by Hot- 
tinger and others, that their pronunciation is rough 
and harsh; on the contrary, it is softer than that 
of the Jews and Arabs. As, for example, the Cheth 
they call It, and treat it as a semi-Yowel ; consequently, 
while the Jews would say Baehely the Samaritans would 
say TUlel, Where two or more consonants come toge- 
ther, they uniformly add the vowels in reading. As, 
for example, the word for HnQf written with Mem, 
Lamed y Caph, tliey pronounce malck. The vowel letters 
— Aleph, He, Vaiiy Yod — they treat as quiescents. For 
sample, the Yod they sometimes sound as short a, as 
in kitdish — holy ; and sometimes as short i, as in jficm- 
7mm — days. More on the vowels anon. 
The Samaritan language, after the Mohammedan 

* Rapaport is of opinion that the ed. vol. ii. p. 87. 
above paragi-jiph was not originally f Isiiac Halo added Aleph to the 

in the " Itinerary," but is an inter- list, and thus made them to be four 

pdatum of later date by some ("Itinerary," A.D. 1334). 
oabalisfcie copyiat. — Yid, Aaher^a 
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conquest of Palestine, gradually dwindled into a dead 
language. The only literature now remaining in it is 
a translation of the Pentateuch, a brief description of 
which is given in our chapter on the Pentateuch. 

It is a well-known fact that the Samaritan characters 
are essentially different from those that have been m. 
use among the Jews now for many ages, and known as 
Hebrew. The most generally adopted opinion (follow- 
ing the Talmud) is, that the Jews, during their captivity 
in Babylon, disused their original characters, and 
adopted the Chaldee instead ; consequently, that the 
present Hebrew alphabet is of Chaldee origin ; but that 
the original characters in use among the Hebrews 
before the captivity are those still retained l)y the 
Sjimaritans. Others are of opinion that the present 
Hebrew characters are not of Chaldee origin, but only 
the result of a gradual change and modification of their 
original, or Samaritan. And here let it be observed 
that the printed or monumental Samaritan characters 
differ from the written as much as the Hebrew differ 
from the monumental. But, before wo make any 
farther remarks, let us arrange the three alphabets in 
juxtaposition. 
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In the first column I have given the names of the 
letters as pronounced by the Samaritans as near as can 
be expressed in English ; and if the reader ^vill bear 
in mind that the cireninflex accent is used merely to 
denote length of sounds and tliat the a has the sound 
of a in /aty the i as in jnn, the « as in met, and the 
tt as in fuUf he will be able to enunciate them as cor- 
rectly as can he desired. 

In the second column is the original Samaritan 
alphabet. It is a fiEMsimile of one given me expressly 
by the priest. These are the only characters nsed 
by them in their sacred and other writings ; and there 
is no doubt in my om mind that they are the identical 
ones in which the Torah, or law, was oiiginally written 
by Moses. 

The third column comprises the alphabet commonly 
known in Europe as the Samaritan, and in which are 

printed the Samaritan Pentateuch and its version in 
the European polyglot Bibles. 

The fourth colonm contains the common Hebrew 
alphabet. 

Now, it is not my intention to discuss the origin and 
history of these alphabets ; snch a discussion would em- 
brace a wide range of literature, and the attempt would 
be unfitted to these pages. But I cannot pass over the 
subject without making a few remarks. 

And, firstly, with regard to the Hebrew characters. 
The old and common notion, that they are of Chal- 
dee origin, has now become quite untenable. The 
valuable and interesting discoveries lately made in 
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Assyria and Babylon remove all doubt upon this 
head. We know now to a certainty that the Chal- 
deans had characters of their own, essentially different 
from the present Hebrew ; and in no single instance, 
among the vast number of inscriptions found, does 
the least similarity between them exist. In the 
earliest specimens of Chaldean writing and the later 
Assyriau — between which considerable modification 
was effected — the great characteristic element is the 
wedge form, with which the present Hebrew has no 
utrmity. Wo are compelled, therefore, to look else- 
where for its source. 

With regard to the written Samaritan, it would be 
yain to speculate upon its origin. Much has been said 
in modern times to show that, together with all the 
Syro-Arabian characters, it is derived from the PhoBni- 
cian ; and that a resemblance exists between them, in 
many instances, is very evident.* But the oldest known 
Phoenician monuments are comparatively of modem 
date, as they are all, with one or two exceptions, pos- 
terior to the time of Alexander; and if it could be 
satisfactorily shown that they fairly represent what the 
Phoenician alphabet really was in the earliest ages, the 
resemblance between them and the Samaritan alphabet 
would not establish the fact that the Samaritan is 



* Tlie reader may examine the 
subject for himself by consulting 
Kop/s BUder und Sekrifien dor 
Voneit, and Gesenini^ Scrotum 
IdngMBqw PhcanieuB Jfonflunento, 
-mbim complete taibnlsr iimn of 



alphabets are given, and the general 
subject of palaeography ably dis- 
ooased, but including, as I cm- 
cdve cnraneoQsly, the Samaritan 
among iiboBe denTcd from the 
Fboenioian* 
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derived from the PhcBnician, but rather the reverse.* 

Some resemblances between the Samaritan and the 
hieretic and demotic characters of Egypt are traceable ; 
bat these are too few and too faint to establish a rela- 
tion between them, and moreover, the Egj'ptian WTitings 
were not phonetic. The style, however, far more 
resembles the wedge form of Chaldea than that of 
Phodnicia or E^^3t, but differs from it in being a per- 
fectly phonetic alphabet. The linguistic knowledge 
already obtained from the Assyrian monuments dis- 
covers important grammatical analogies between both 
lauguatTos ; which, by a further examiiintioii, will un- 
doubtedly be rendered more complete.f At present, 
however, whether we view the question with regard to 
Phoenicia and Eg}7)t on the one hand, or to Assyria 
on the other, the only fair and legitimate conclusion 
seems to be that the Samaritan alphabet was given 
by Moses— either modified from characters previously 
existing, but now lost to the world, or independently 
formed by him under divine infiuence.^ 

• It seems to me that a fair com- The expression, '* By the finger of 

pirison r>an only lead to the con- God" rertiUTily unplie.s that the 

clusiun tliat tin.' Plm nician i.s merely thing doue was a proof of divinity ; 

a inuditioation of the Samaritan, and here I cannot help thinking 

though eailicr than the couiiuuu or tha.t it refers to the expression 

inonimeiitBl SsniaritAti. oE -wwds in phonetic ehanotera. 

t See Sawlinson's '* Ftve Oieat lfoM8» -vho m leaned in «U the 

MoMttchiee,'* veL i Second Mb- wisdom of Elgypl^ well knew the 

nsrehy, chap. v. modes of writing, not osnly of thit 

X III the record of that event we country })ut other countries also ; 

seady " And he gave unto Moses, and yet the manner in which the 

when he had raafle an end of com- Commandments were written waa 

moning with him upon Mount not only new, hut also so superior 

Sinai, two tables of testimony, to all previous modes as to be 

tables of Htoue, written with the thought WQirthy of divine origlik 
finger of Qod" (Baod. xsd. 18). 
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With regard to the common or monumental Sama- 
ritan, ^ven in our second column, it is first met with 
on the Asmoueau coius, and used in modem times to 
print Samaritan literature. It is from this alphabet 
that modem critics have drawn their conclusions re* 
gardiu*:; the antiquity of the Samai itan characters. To 
call it Samaritan, however, is rather gratuitous, as the 
Samaritans themselves, so far as I know, have never 
used it, either in manuscripts or on monuments. 
All the remains of their writings are in one and the 
same character, namely, that which stands in our first 
column. The most ancient of their writings yet dis- 
covered (the celehrateil scroll excepted) is a tablet now 
inserted in the wall of a minaret. It belonged to a 
synagogue, taken from them hy the Mohammedans some 
four centuries ai^o ; hut tlie sjTiagogue itself, according 
to Samaritan tradition, dated before the Christian era. 
The inscriptions consist of sentences taken from the 
law, written in the Samaritan character. Others of more 
modem date have been discovered, but all bearing the 
same characters. But this monumental alphabet seems 
to be of Jewish origin, and to have been used prin- 
cipally, if not exclusively, by the Jews. ^Vlphabets, as 
well as the living languages they represent, are con- 
tmually modified and altered : so has the one under no- 
tice been ; but not to an extent sufficient to disguise its 
origin. But it seems to me that the true Samaritan is 
an exception. Being the one in which the great law- 
giver wrote the sacred document, so tenaciously preserved 
by the Samaritans in all its original characteristics, there 
seems to me to be hardly a doubt upon the subject. 
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It appears evident, too, that the alphabets have but 
one and the same source — ^that the two latter are de- 
rived from the' former. Let the reader examine them 
carefully, and mark the outline of each letter, and we 
feel convinced that he cannot arrive at any other con* 
elusion than this — that the first coluiriu is the original, 
from which the second, as a monumental alpha1)et, is a 
modification ; and that the third, the common Hebrew, 
is, again, a modification of the second. Our arrange- 
ment of them, therefore, as above, in juxtaposition, is 
a correct exhibition of their chronological order. And 
this is further proved by documentary evidence so &r 
as is yet knoTO. But further than this we cannot 
follow the subject at present. 

How far the Samaritans retained the Hebrew lan- 
guage in its purer forms we have no means of ascertain- 
ing. There is every reason, however, to suppose 
that their officiab would have done so. Just as the 
modem Jews are taught it from their infancy — and 
as it is still, to a certain extent, a vernacular among 
their rabbins — so would the Samaritan Priests and 
Levites, at least, acquire it in ancient times. Even 
now their officials are familiar with it, and are capable 
of speaking and writing it with ease, although not 
with grammatical accuracy. The Hebrew, however, has 
always been their sacred language. In this the Holy 
Law, and all their other valued writings, are written. 
It is emphatically the language of their literature as 
well as of their religious service ; but, as abeady ob- 
served, the Samaritan people generally arc ignorant of 
its meaning. 

V 2 
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Some Oriental scholars have concluded that the 
Samaritan proniinciAtion must be harshy from the fScust 
that no Towels nor vowel points are nsed. This argu- 
ment, however, has no force, inasmuch as all the 
Semitic langoages are written in the same manner. 
Whether we hold the whole alphabet, with the pnnctisty 
to consist of consonants only, the vowels to bo added 
in reading, or, with the anti-ponctist, that, in ancient 
times, the aleph, he, vau, and yod were real yowels» 
it matters not at present; one thing is undeniable, 
namely, that the modern Samaritans read and speak the 
language with a much fuller vowel sound than their 
neighbours do the sister language. We have already 
remarked how they soften down some of the harsher 
elements of the language; and to this we may attri- 
bute their liberal use of vowels. Whether their vowel 
system has any grammatieal basis, or is merely tradi- 
tional, it is not for us now to discuss. The vowel 
sounds which they use are the following: — 

a, as in fat 

e, „ met 

i, „ pin 

o, „ no 

u, ,y fall 

y, „ myrrh. 
To each of these a long and a short sound is given, 
excepting y, which is always short. This system 
exactly corresponds with the Hebrew, as established by 
the Jewish grammarians of the Middle Ages, with the 
exception of y, which, nevertheless, would answer to 
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their akeva. The probability is that these vowel sounds 
preserve, upon the whole, the pronunciation given to 

the Hebrew by the ancient Jews and Samaritans of 
Palestine.* 

* It is enrioiis to obtenre that face ; I, asein me ; 0, as o in host ; 

the ancient Assyrians, so far as can U, as w in rude." — Rawlinson's 
be yet learnt from the inscriptions, *' Five Great MonarchieSy" vol, L 
usetl similar vowel sounds. "Their p. 338, note. 
A sounded as a in vast ; £, as u iu 
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nm aixABiTAN pBOTAxufcn.* 



EVEBAL of the Christian fathers haTe mentioned 



*^ a Samaritan Peiitateucli as existing apart from 
that of the Jews. The last who refers to it, so far as 
I am aware, is Jerome. After him it was lost sight 
of; and when it had lain concealed for upwards of a 
thousand years, its very existence began to be doubted. 
At length PLetro Delia Yalle, an eminent Italian trayel- 
ler, procured a complete copy during his travels in the 
East, in the year 1616. M. do Sancy, who was then 
the French ambassador at Constantinople^ obtained this 
copy and sent it to the library of the Oratoire at Paris, 
in 1623. It was first examined and described by 
Morin, and subsequently printed in the Paris Poly- 
glott Bible. Jerome Alexander writes in 1638, that a 
copy of the Samaritan Pentateucli bad existed in the 
Vatican for some time. This copy was procured by 
Cardinal Scipio, the library keeper, for three hundred 

* I hare ocmfined myBelf in tins detail, lo an Introdaelion to my edi> 

chapter to a Bummary of the ques- tion of the Samaritan Pentateudk, 
tiom, as I intend entering more into now preparing for the pran. 
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crowns, but it remained without any particular atten- 
tion being paid to it. Not long after this, Arch- 
bishop Ussher procured six copies from the East ; and 
in 1657, -Bishop Walton printed the text in his famous 
Poljglott Bible. SeTeral more copies were procured 
from the East, and Dr. Kennicott had no fewer than 
sixteen for the edition of his Hebrew Bible in 
1776-80.* 

With regard to the origin of this Pentatench^ 
learned men have entertained Tarions opinions. The 

most unfounded of all was the one advocated by 
Ussher. He would have it that it was the produc- 
tion of one Dositheus, a Samaritan sectarian, who, it 
is alleged, pretended to be the Messiah, and founded 
a sect of his own among his people. It was supposed 
that Dositheus made use of the Hebrew text and the 
▼ersion of the LXX. ; and comparing these, sometimes 
adding, other times expunging, and again altering as 
he deemed fit, produced a Pentateuch of his own.t 
Nothing, however, could be more unfounded than 
such a h}i)othesis. This heresiarch could have had 
no object whatever in compiling a new Pentateuch, 
unless for the sake of tampering with those passages 
which are considered as referring to the Messiah. 
None of these, however, have been corrupted; as all 

* Most of the above copies arc amongst other ohjeetions : and 

only portions or fragments of the therofore I refer the reader to that 

Pentateuch: there are only two or excellent author. Sec his Canon, 

three complete copies in Europe. Script., book L ch. 5. s. 2. Ken- 

•f The teamed and jndieioiui Dn nieoU, 
fin haa ntiafiafitorily oonfoted thia^ 
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the passages of this class agree in the Samaritan and 
Hebrew texts. And, moreover, it is well known that 

the Alexandrian Samaritans were thoroughly opposed 
to Dositheus, and it is not hkely. that they would 
huTe received a Pentateuch compiled by him* 

Another hypothesis, held in our own country by 
Prideaux, and on the Continent by Hettinger and 
others, is that Manasseh took with him from Jeru* 
salem one of Ezra's corrected copies, and transcribed 
it into the old characters to which thev were accus- 
tomed. This h}^othesis rests upon the assumption 
that the variations in the Samaritan from the Hebrew 
are such as were occasioned in the transcription, by 
mistaking letters similar in Hebrew, but unlike in the 
Samaritan. This, however, is a mistake, and there is 
no foundation for such a supposition. 

Le Clerc, and others after him, advocated an older 
origin for the copy. He held that it was made by the 
priest who was sent by the King of Asc^a to instract 
the new inhabitants in the religion of the country, as 
narrated in 2 Kings xvii. But I need not point out 
that such a hypothesis is not only nnsapported by his- 
torical testimony, but is also contrary to the tenor of 
the whole narrative. The business of the priest was not 
to compile a code of instruction, but simply to instract 
the people out of the code as it then existed. 

It is evident that there is hut one rational and con- 
sistent account of its origin. Copies of the Pentateuch 
must have been multiplied among Israel, as well as 
among Judah, and preserved by the one as carefully aa 
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by the oiher. Nor is it probable that the people, when 
carried eaptive into Assyria, took with them all the 

copies of the law ; that uot one remained among the 
remnant left behind: and had such been the case, 
the priest, himself, as a matter of course, wotdd have 
possessed a copy. 

This copy became the religious textbook of the Sa- 
maritans, and has ever since remained among them; 
separate on the one hand from the Jews,* and on the 
other hand from the Gentiles. Such was the theory 
first and ably adyanced by Morin, and sabseqnently 
adopted by Honbigant, Oappellns, Michaelis, Kenni* 
cott, Stuart, and a host of others. In fact, sound criti- 
cism is bound up in it. The Samaritan copy, there- 
fore, as well as the Jewish, flowed from the autograph 
of Moses, and the two are only different recensions of 
the same original copy. 



* There u one passage in 
Jeeephoa, to whieh I cumot lidp 
nfezriiig here, as evxdent prmf of 
this (Ani., ziii. 8. 4). He tells vs 
that a dispute arose between the 
Jews of Alexandria and the Samari- 
tans, concerning the temples on 
Mount Gerizim and in Jerusalem. 
The imrties agreed to discuss the 
rival claims of both places, in the 
presence of the king, Ptol«ny 
Soter ; and to prore their case from 
the latr of Moses. The Samari- 
tan disputants, conscious of the fact 
that Moses, aooording to the read- 
ing in their copy of the law, had 
pointed out Gerizim as the plar^c of 
wonhip (Dent. zzviL 4), allowed 



thmr opponents to speak first. The 
Jews, on the otbsr hand, -we are told, 
were in great concern about their 
advocates, knowing well that there 

is nothing in the law sanctioning a 
temple at Jerusalem. The only ar- 
gument that could be dra\sTi from 
Moses was a different reading of 
the alx)ve pa.^sage to annul the 
Samaritan claim, if such a different 
reading did then exist, as most 
likely it did. We have nothing 
now to do with the vnfiair dispnta^ 
tion, nor the unjust decision of the 
king ; but merely to point out the 
fact that the Samaritans liad then a 
copy of the law, distinct from that 
of the Jews. 

4 
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Such, briefly, is the non- Samaritan account of the 
copy. They, themselves, however, give a yeiy different 
Tersion, as we shall presently see. 

During my stay amongst them in 1860, a copy of 
their Pentateuch was kindly lent me by the priest — 
the first, I belieTe, that was ever given ont of their 
oommimity with official sanction, with the exception 
of Olio sout, to theii- supposed brethren, by the hands 
of Huntington. It is written on Oriental paper, in a 
book form, and, for the sake of convenience, divided 
into two volumes ; the first containing Genesis and 
Exodus, and the second containing Leviticus, Num- 
bers, and Deuteronomy. In a foot-note at the end of 
the first volume, I find that the WTiter was a servant 
of Tohiah Ben Itschak, a priest of the Most High, 
at Bhechem. He does not mention the date; but I 
VTas told by Amram that it was written in the four- 
teenth century, and had been preserved in the priest's 
fjEunily ever since* 

I shall now briefly describe it; and in doing so, I 
shall, in the first place, point out its peculiar charac- 
teristics as a writing. 

1. The first is the characters in which it is written. 
These are essentially different from those called He- 
brew, as we have aheady seen. They are the only 
letters used by the Samaritans themselves in their 
sacred writings. Nor are they acquainted with the 
monumental type any further than as learnt from 
Walton's Polyglott, a copy of which, on the Penta- 
teuch, they possess. I took with me specimens of the 
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alphabet adopted by Scaliger, and the letters which 
Oastel affims are especially used in MS.; bnt they 

were unkno^\'u to the priest. 

The subjoined specimeu is a facsimile of the copy 
under notice, comprising Gen. i. 1-5. 

Speeimm. 

— — to Af<sJ5i^ .^^^ . ^ 

2. Again, it is written without vowel points, I have 
already mentioned that all the Semitic languages, 
like the present Arabic, were written without any 
marks to e^bit the vowel sounds of the language. 
Whether this system was of the same nature as the 
modem systems of shorthand writing, where the 
consonants only are written, and the yowels to be 
supplemented, or whether it contained the essential 
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vowels, is not for me now to discuss. The singular 
system of the Masontes was elaborated professedly 
to retain the traditional pronnnciation of the Hebrew 
lang^ua<]je ; but their vowel signs were never introduced 
into the s}iiagogu6 roll. In this the Samaritan and 
Jewish rolls agree* 

The Samaritans, therefore, like the Jews, in reading 
the law, have retained two things not expressed in 
the writing— the vowel sounds, and the intonation, as 
already explained. 

The manuscript, however, is not void of all kind of 
marks ; there are a few diacritical signs, if I may so 
call them. The most common is a dot which is placed 
after every word, and which is never omitted, except at 
the end of a line. Another is a small stroke placed 
oyer letters, and which has more than one signification. 
Sometimes it implies that an ambiguous word is not 
to be taken in its most common accei>tation ; as, for 
example, bH means to or at, but means God, At 
other times the stroke is a sign of apocope, hv^ iot 
nn><- Sometimes two points are placed thus : after a 
word, and answer pretty much to our colon. The ends 
of sections are distinguished by various signs. The 
most common is one consisting of two double dots, 
having a line between, thus : : There is apparently 
no'' rule in the choice of these signs, but they depend 
upon the fancy of the writer, as we find them differing 
iu diilerent manuscripts. There are other marks, but 
we need not notice them here. 

8. Another characteristic, peculiar to the Samaritan 
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maanscript, I belieye, is the mamner of eommencemenU 
I hardly need mention that the Samaritan, like all 
the Semitio languages, reads from right to left ; and, 
conseqnentlj, that a book begins with them, where 
in Western languages it would end. But the peculiarity 
always observed by the Samaritans, is to couunence the 
mannseripts on the inside page, and by no means on 
the outside. To this rule they adhere most scmpu* 
lously, and it would he observed as rigidly in printed 
copies, if it were in their power to have them printed. 
When I expressed my intention to have the present 
copy printed, the priest called my attention to this 
rule over and over again, as a" most important one. 
The idea is to imitate the sacred roll, which is writ- 
ten only on the inside; and, consequently, none of 
the text is exposed but that open for the purpose of 
being read. 

4. The last characteristic in the writing, is the 

detached state of the words, I have ah-eady stated 
that every word is separately marked by a point — a 
rule which is never neglected. Thus the Samaritans 
separate each word, not only by a space, but also by a 
point, as did the ancient Greeks and Komans. On 
the other hand, no word, whether short or long, is ever 
divided. When it happens that the space at the end of 
a line is too small to admit of the word being inserted, 
fhey never write a part of the word and carry the other 
part to the following line, but carry the last letter of 
the previous word to the end of the Hue. In this 
manner no blank is lefb at the end of any line, but 
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near the end, if necessaiy, that the idea of complete- 
ness may be retained. 

I shall now mention the divisions. The copy is 
divided into two volumes ; the first comprising Genesis 
and Exodus, and the second comprising the three 
remaiiiiii*^ books. This division is, of course, onlj an 
accidental one, for the convenience of using the manu- 
script. Its essential divisions are as follow: — 

Firfiili/, it is divided iuto five separate books. In 
this, however, it differs from the original manuscript, 
and all the other Samaritan scrolls, as well as the 
Jewish, which are written in one continuous document. 
This division into live books seems to have oriij^nated 
with the Alexandrian critics, who applied, for the first 
time, the term Pentateuch to the sacred document. 
And this division has been followed by Jews and 
Samaritans in their private copies, for the sake of con- 
venience of reference, hut never in their puhlic scrolls. 
In the Jewish Bible the several books take their names 
from the first word or words in each book, as Bere- 
shith in Genesis; hut in the Samaritan copy, they 
are all called First Book, Second Book, and so on. 
But it is of importance that we should bear in mind 
that the original and true idea of the writing is, that 
it is one book only, one document ; hence its name, 
rninn, the Law. Nor has it any existence in the 
Samaritan mind as five separate books, but only as one 
divine law. 

Secondly^ each book has be^ divided into sections 
(Ketsln) ; and the number of sections stated at the 
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end of each book. The first contams 250; the 

second 200 ; the third 1B4 ; the fourth 218 ; the fifth 
160; or 962 in all. Here it will be borne in mind 
that the Jewish division of the law into fifty-four 
Sedroth, and each Sedcrah again into seven Parshioth, 
differs essentially from the Samaritan. The Samaritan 
Ket9in and the Jewish Farshioth coincide in a great 
number of places, but differ in others — they were 
evidently made independent of Jewish sections as 
well as of Alexandrian critics. Some of them end and 
begin in the middle of onr Terses. For example, in 
Gen. viii. 21, we have the first clause, " And the 
Lord smelled a sweet savour," punctuated in the 
Hebrew with tk^ol; and in the Septnagint, as well 
as modem versions generally, with a semicolon ; bnt 
in the Samaritan this clause ends a section, and the 
following section coumiences with the second clause^ 
And the Lord said in his heart," &c. All these 
divisions into sections, however, as well as into hooks, 
both in the Samaritan and Hebrew copies, are post- 
biblical — there is no historical foundation for believing- 
that they existed till after the Septuagint translation. 
I may add, that the sections in this Samaritan copy 
are distinguished, not only by space, but also by 
peculiar signs, generally varying ; I have not been able 
as yet to make out whether these figures have any 
signification, or are merely rude ornaments. 

Thirdly, there is one other division, not an arbi* 
trary and post-biblical one, but one which is co-cx- 
istent with, and an essential part of, the law itsell^ — 
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the diTision into prose and poetry. I shall not dwell 

at present upon this point, altliouf^li a most important 
one, inasmach as it belongs both to the Jewish and to 
the Samaritan Pentateuch. 

Let us now look for a moment at its documentary 
character. I need not mention that it has been 
differently estunated by different critics ; but with the 
work before us, and all the historical fbcts connected 
therewith, we need not be led astray by any vague and 
reckless speculations. A family of manuscripts which 
can be traced back seyen centuries before the Christian 
era, and manuscripts that have been written with no 
common accuracy and care, speak for themselyes re- 
garding their yalue in Biblical criticism. This leads 
me to mention the variations that exist between the 
Samaritan and Jewish copies. Apart from a few verbal 
discrepancies, and the great number of variations in the 
mere letters, the principal differences are contained in 
the history of the plagues of Eg^^t. The utterances 
of the Almighty against Pharaoh are uniformly re- 
corded twice in the Samaritan text; firstly, when 
dehvered by the Almighty to Moses, and again when 
repeated by Moses in the presence of Pharaoh. But 
in the Hebrew text they are onlygiyen once; generally, 
at the time when delivered by the Eternal. Now one 
of two things is obvious, either the Samaritans have 
wilfully inserted these repetitions into the text, or else 
the Jewish scribes have omitted them as unnecessary. 
I shall not enter into this subject at present, but 
merely say that to me it appears more evident that 
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the latter is the fact. A careful reading will discover, 
tliat in the present Hebrew text there are abrupt tran- 
sitions from one subject to another, leading chasms in 
the narratiye, and thus making plain that something 
has been left out of the original history. But not so 
in the Samaritan text— here we find the narratiye full 
and connected. 

Among the vast number of smaller additions, there 
are some most interesting and important, which bring 
to light the consistency and beauty of the sacred text, 
not otherwise discoverable. 

I cannot dismiss this subject without adverting to 
Gesenius, who, as is well known, in 1815, published 
an essay on the Samaritan Pentateuch ; and a more un- 
founded and reckless performance has seldom issued from 
the press. This celebrated lexicographer has arranged 
all .the readings which differ from the Hebrew text into 
eight different classes. I shall not follow him in de- 
tail, but confine myself to a single example. Let us 
take one from the seventh class — a most important 
one — where the critic asserts that the ancient pure 
Hebraism of the Pentateuch has been conformed to 
their own idiom by the Samaritan scribes. As a proof 
of this, among many similar ones, he brings forward 
the feminine pronoun thou, in Genesis xii. 11 ; 
xxiv. 23 ; xxxix. 9. Here he finds the Hebrew pronoun 
in the short form i^^, but the Samaritan in the long 
form ; he therefore jumps at the conclusion that 
the Samaritan scribes have altered the word to conform 
it to their own idiom. But what Hebrew scholar does 
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not know that the longer form is the more ancient of 
the two 9 And no one knew this better than Gesenins 

himself. Iiulcocl, in liis Ic.ncnn, where he had no 
object in view but grammatical trutli, bo gives us this 
explanation. These are his words : ^1^^. Although ' 
this form is rare in the Old Testament " (and then he 
quotes several passages), "yet there can be no doubt 
that it is genuine, and it is even priimry, and a more 
ancient form, which afterwards the more negligent 
pronunciutiou of the coiuuion people shortened into 
Such is the explanation of Gesenius in his 
Hebrew lexicon; yet, when criticising the Samaritan 
Pentateuch, for the sake of damaging its character, he 
will have us to believe that this form of the pronoun 
is not the ancient and pure Hebrew, but a modification 
made by the Samaritan scribes to conform it to their 
own idiom. I might thus follow Gesenius through all 
his sections, and show how utterly groundless are his 
charges against the Samaritan scribes, and how Tery 
unfairly and dishonestly he treats their sacred volume : 
but this specimen shall suffice. 

And yet biblical scholars haye received such preju- 
diced productions for real criticism, and have yery gene- 
rally abided by its decisions. It only shows how 
biblical scholars, as do scholars in other departments | 

• It is very singular to oljserve are left out of the Hebrew text 

that most of the variations in the after the adoption of the Masoretie | 

Samaritan text, charged by Gesenius system of ])nnctuation, and even ' 

to the wilful corrui)tion of the when the Keri readings agree with 

Fcril'cs, are simply tlie retention the Samaritan 1 
of the Ahtvi letters (^inK)* which 
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of learning, follow certain leaders mthont examining 

for themselves. 

We should bear in mind, that in more than two 
thonsand instances where the Samaritan differs from 
the Hebrew, the Septuagint agrees with the former ; a 
fact that speaks for itself mth regard to the documen- 
tary and critical value of the Samaritan text. 

I shall conclude these remarks in the words of one, 
than whom few bibhcal critics could bo thought better 
qualified to pronounce upon the subject. It is by no 
means here intended to recommend the adoption of the 
Samaritan, iu the place of the Hebrew Pentateuch ; or 
80 to establish the pretensions of the former, as to 
exclude the latter. One ancient copy has been received 
from the Jews, and we are truly thankful for it. 
Another ancient copy is offered by the Samaritans ; let 
US thankfully accept that likewise. Both have been 
often transcribed; both therefore may contain errors. 
They differ in many instances ; therefore the errors 
must be many. Let the two parties be heard without 
prejudice; let their evidences be weighed with im- 
partiality ; and let the genuine words of Moses be 
ascertained hy their joint assistance. Let the varia- 
tions of all the MSS. on each side be carefully col- 
lected, and then critically examined by the context and 
the ancient versions. If the Samaritan copy shall be 
found in some places to correct the Hebrew, yet will 
the Hebrew copy in other places correct the Samaritan. 
Each copy, therefore, is invaluable. Each copy, there- 
fore, demands our pious veneration and attentive study. 
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And I am firmly persuaded that the Pentateuch will 
never be understood perfectly, till we admit the authority 

of BOTE." * 

We have seen above, what, briefly, is the non- 
Samaritan account of this Pentateuch. They them- 
selves, however, assert that not only has their Penta- 
teuch proceeded from the original work of Moses; 
but also that they have now in their possession a 
copy written by Abishua, the great-grandson of AaroQ. 
The tradition is, that Abishua wrote it at the door of 
the tabernacle, in the thirteenth year of the estaldish- 
ment of the children of Israel in the Holy Land. 
This they keep most sacredly. It is never exhibited, 
even to their own people, but once a year, on the day 
of atonement. I, like most travellers who visit Nahlus, 
felt an intense desire to see this old copy, and if pos- 
sible, to examine it, and as the time for my leaving the . 
place drew nigh, this desire J^i'ew ahuost into a fever. 
Amram had now left for Jerusalem to procure a new 
cover for this roll. We had spoken of having it done 
in England, and I had expected that he would have 
entrusted me with the old one for that purpose ; but 
Upon further consideration he thought it safest, I 
suppose, to have it done under his own inspection : 
and for this purpose he had gone a few days before to 
Jerusalem. Yacub, his nephew, however, was still with 
me, and I felt as much confidence in him as in his 
uncle. Two days before I had to leave I was delighted 
with the promise of seeing the renowned roll. I was 
* Kennioott, State of the B«brew Text^ Dis. IL p. 
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to meet him early at the synagogue, when the sacred 
• treasure would be exposed to my inspection. I need 
not say that I was punctual to the appointment. 
Yacub, after some few ceremonies, entered the ad- 
joining room, and brought out a copy of the law, 
carefully wrapped up in a silk coTering: but it was 
in a book-form. I made no remark till had fully 
examined it. It was written on parchment, in large 
and beautiful letters, and was in excellent preservation. 
The columns measured seven inches by six, with a 
margin of two and a half inches at the top and front, 
and three inches at the bottom. It was altogether a 
most handsome volume. I forget the scribe's name and 
the date ; but it was written, as Yacub informed me, on 
Mount Gerizim. Another similar copy was taken out, 
also carefully wrapped in a silk covering. When we 
had turned over the leaves of these interesting volumes 
to onr satisfaction, I told Yacub I was much pleased 
with the sight, but that my great wish was to see the old 
copy. He was not a little annoyed by my remark. I 
knew that some eminent travellers had been imposed 
upon in the same manner ; but I also knew that the 
ancient copy, being a synagogue copy, must have been a 
roll. I had seen their other roll-copies in 1855, as well 
as during the present visit, and had been told by a 
Samaritan friend, that the genuine copy would not be 
shown me. After some further conversation, Yacub 
confessed the whole matter, but added with no little 
emphasis that I should see it. He was not that 
morning in a fit state to handle it, but on the following 
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morning he would prepare himself by ablution : and I 
was again to meet him at the same hour. ^The morrow 
came, and I was punctual to time. We entered <3ie 
synago^e, Yohannah with us, aiul locked the door. 
The celebrated seroll was then taken oat of a chest in 
the mushah, and brought to the middle of the syna- 
gogue. 

Having removed its red satin cover, whidi was 
ornamented with Samaritan inscriptions embroidered 

in golden letters, I found it was kept in a cylindrical 
sUver case, which opened on two sets of hinges, made 
80 as to expose a whole oolmnn of reading. This case 
was ornamented with relievo work, descriptive of the 
sacred contents of the tabernacle.* 

Jnst as we had uncovered it, and began to feast our 
eyes upon the oolnnm which is exposed to view on their 
days of atonement, a violent shake was given to the 
door, and a voice annoanced that a party of trav^ers 
wanted to come in. Yacab, in great haste, removed 
the sacred roll'beyond the curtain into the mvshah, and 
then opened the door. The dragoman — ^an impudent 
and hanghty Massalman — entered, with seven or eight 
travellers following, two ladies indaded. He began 

* Ifo. made robUngB of plaa of the Tabernacle, abowmg 

parts of it, which have nnfortu- every post, tenon, veil, piece of 

nately been lost. He sajB, It is famitore, vessel, &c., with a legend 

a l)cautiful ami curious piece of attached to each— all in raised 

work ; a cylinder of about two work. The other lialf is covere<l 

feet six inches long, and ten or with ornament only, also raised, 

twelve inches diameter, opening It is silver, and I think — but the 

down the middle. One of the light waa Teiy imperfect — parcel 

halves is engraved with a ground gilt." — ** Tacation Touriats," 1861. 
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to throw aside the floor-matting, and demanded a sight 
of the ancient Pentateuch. Yacub looked rather vexed 
and cowed. I stepped forward, and told him that the 
, place was a place of worship, and that he mnst behave 
himself , or go out at once. Such a repulse he hardly 
expected ; but feeling that it was said in earnest, he 
replaced the matting, and conducted himself decently. 
Yacub brought out the common roll, and exposed it. 
From the few questions and answers made amongst 
themselves, I concluded that to see the roll was more 
a matter of curiosity than any deep interest in biblical 
literature. One of the gentlemen came up to me and 
asked did I think that that was the old copy. I told 
bim that it certainly was the one they generally ex- 
hibited to travellers as such. One of the ladies asked, 
with great emphasis, Is this the celebrated old book ? " 

Oh, yes, ma'am," was the dragoman's reply : and all 
then withdrew, apparently yatislied. Yacub followed 
after them for backsheesh^ which he had a right to 
expect. He was but ill requited; and I felt vexed he 
did not make a demand for a small sum before he 
allowed them to enter the synagogue. The travellers, 
most probably, as others unwisely do, entrusted the 
matter to their dragoman, who put off poor Yacub with 
a mere trifle, and kept to himself the lion's share. 

When Yacub had returned, we recommenced handling 
the old scroll. But before we had looked over the un- 
rolled column, another shake was given to the door. 
A second party of ti-avellers wanted to enter. Yacub 
bad to hurry the scroll again into the musbah, and 
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the door was opened. This party was from New York 
— a middle-aged gentleman^ and two young men. They 
entered the little synagogae with much sobriety and da* 
conim, a perfect contriist to the former compjiiiy. Their 
wish also was to see the old copy, if possible ; if uot^ any 
oopy woold do ; their great desire was to see a copy of 
the Samaritan law, and to hear a passage read. I told 
the gentleman that in that case he would not bo disap- 
pointed. Yacab brought the roll which he had exhibited 
to the former party, and read a tern passages, to the 
great satisfaction of our visitors. 

The synagogue being left once more to ourselves, we 
began again to look oyer the old scroll. The exposed 
column was much effaced by being kissed by successive 
generations. I requested Yacub to allow me to unroll 
it, which he granted ; and, after a brief examination, we 
made a hasty &csimile of the first passage in Genems; 
which is hardly worth reproducing. 'WTiilst the vene- 
rable scroll lay open before us, I made a few notes, the 
substance of which is as follows : — 

The roll itself is of what we should call parchment, but 
of a material much older than that, written in columns 
thirteen inches deep, and seven and a half inches wide* 
The writing is in a &ir hand ; bnt not nearly so large 
or beautiful as the book-copies which I had previously 
examined. The writing being rather small, each column 
contains from seventy to seventy-two lines, and the 
whole roll contains a hundred and ten columns. The 
name of the scribe is written in a kind of acrostic, and 
forms part of the text, ronning through three columns^ 
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and is found in the Book of Deuteronomy.* Whether 
it be the real work of the great-grandson of Aaron, as 
indicated in the writing, I leave the reader to judge ; the 
roll, at all events, has the appearance of a very high 
antiquity ; and is wonderfully well preserved considering 
its yenerable age. It is worn out and torn in many 
places and patched with re-written parchment ; in many 
other places, where not torn, the writing is unreadable. 
But it seemed to me that about two-thirds of the original 
is stiQ readable. The skins of which the roll is com- 
posed are of equal size, and measure each twenty-five 
inches long and fifteen inches wide. 

We had hardly finished our hasty examination before 
we were again disturbed by a violent shake of the door. 
Some of the Samaritans had tmspected what was going 
on, and Phineas, Yacub's cousin, was sent to put a stop 
to our proceedings ; and Tacnb felt it to be prudent to 
replace the sacred scroll as quicldy as possible. 

Here I may as well mention the yersions made from 
this text. 

1. The first and most important is that in the Samari* 
tan language. To the common people the language of 
the original was a dead language ; therefore, just as the 
Jews of Palestine made a version of the Old Testament 
in Chaldce for the use of their people, who were unable 
to understand the original, so did the Samaritans make 

* Thlsitatemeiitl^veiipoiitlie inonthi after, on examiouig it» 

anthority of Tacnb, as we had not finmd, ibej aaj, iliat it aotoally 

sufficient time to examine that fact ttdsta. 
Mr. LewmaiuL and Mr. Kran^ a Um 
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a version of the Pentateuch in their own lan^age for 
the beneht of their people. When and by whom this 
▼ersion was made is unknown. It was evidently done 
from the Samaritan eodex, which, upon the whole, it 
closely follows, rendering word fur word. Critics have, 
of course, raionsly specukted upon its merits, some 
holding that its translator followed the Targnm of 
Onkelos, whilst others deny it ; but it may, perhaps, be 
iairly said that not su£&cieut attention has as yet been 
paid to it, and that the paucity of MSS. in Europe ren- 
ders it impossible to do it full justice. I may safely say, 
however, that it seems to be as faithful a translation as 
any of the ancient ones ; and with regard to age, stands, 
most probably, at the head of them all. This yersion 
has been printed in the Paris and London Polyglotts. 

2. The second is a Greek version — To XafMpelr^icov^ 
but of this only a few fragments now eidst. Whether 
these fragments arc the remnants of a full trans- 
lation of the Pentateuch, or only a number of scholia 
translated from the Samaritan version, is a matter of 
dispute among critics ; but there can hardly be a doubt 
that the Samaritans of Egyi)t would prepare a trans- 
lation of their sacred book for the use of their own 
people, who understood but Ctreek, just as the Jews did 
with the whole of the Old Testament. I believe Het- 
tinger^ to be right in contending for such a version, 
and in assigning to it as high an age as that of the 
Septuagint. Hottinger, Morin, and others have col- 
lected these fragments. 

* Bz«r. Ante-lforiiL 28. 
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8. There is another version in Arahic, made hy Abn 
Said in Egypt, about the year 1000. It is extant in 
MS. copies in several European libraries;* bat, so 
&r as I know, has not yet been printed, nor folly 

exaniiiied. 

* A rwf beautiful and oomplefee Libraiy, hy Dr. Joeepih faylcr, in 
oopj was praBcnted to the BodleiAn 1663. 
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QAMARITAN literature, in its palmiest days, could 
never be compared with that of the Jews, the Sama- 
ritans being, oomparatiTely, a small commnnity, and 
not 80 much giyen to literary pnrsnits. Their sin^ilar 
attachment, however, to the law of Mosea would, of 
itself, draw forth a certain amount of mental activity ; 
and the religions antagonism of the two peoples wonld 
still further stimulate the energies of the weaker sect. 
But independently of these considerations, the Sama- 
ritans became open to the influence of Greek lite- 

• 

rature, especially as deyeloped in Alexandria. Their 

schools multiphed and flourished, and could boast 
of their teachers and authors in all the walks of 
science and literature, as well as theology. But in 
the persecutions they suffered, during the first cen- 
turies of the Christian era, and especially under the 
licentious and cruel Commodus, most of their books 
were destroyed. The Mohammedan domination in 
Palestine and the surrounding countries, only added to 
the destruction. Nor did they ever regain their former 
• activity. But few authors rose amongst them, and 
those not of e(^ual abihties to their more ancient sagea. 
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Nearly all the works that have come down to us, vdih 
the exception of their liturgies, are of this period. 
The whole collection, both ancient and modem, is Yerj 
small, and, probably, not yery yalnable, with the ex* 
ception of the MSS. of the law. This, however, can- 
not be pionounciBd upon until their contents be care- 
fdllj and impartially examined. Some time, I fear, will 
elapse before this can l)e accomplished, as most of their 
books are kept with religious jealousy from the hands 
of the nncirenmcised. The priest Amram allowed me . 
on several occasions to look over some of them, which 
encouraged me to request the favour of his drawing up 
a Hst of all those in their possession, with which, to 
my great satisfaction, he complied. He instructed his 
nephew Yacub to make it, and in a day or two the 
document was in my hands. I had requested, that, in 
eyery instance, five things should be noted — ^the name, 
the author, the language, the date, and the subject ; and 
these were carefully attended to. I shall now subjoin 
list, in the order in which it was written. 

El Amir, — ^The author of this work was Maraka, 
who flourished about fifty years before the Christian 
era. The work consists of an exposition of parts of 
the sacred law. It is written in Hebrew, with an 
Arabic translation. 

jBI Kaffi, — This is a work discussing the doctrines 
contained in the law, written by Juseph el Askari, in 
the seventh century of the Christian era. The original 
language is Hebrew, with a kind of free translation 
into Arabic. 
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El Tahahh. — A work on the Jews, recountinfi; the 
judgments that had hefallen them; wTitten in Hebrew, 
with an Arable translation* Tlie author — ^Abu Hassan 
68 Snri — ^flourished in the twelfth century. 

^Lisarrl CJicehiJji. — A discussion on the dififerences 
between the Jews and Samaritans ; written in Hebrew, 
but accompanied by an Arabic translation. The author 
was ^Iiiiiudji Xaphees ed Deen, who lived in the 
twelfth century. 

El MuUialal Phi en NikakL — An explanation of 
maniii<^o, describing what is lawful, and what is unlaw- 
ful. It was written in Hebrew, but is also translated 
into Arabic. The author — Abul '1 Barakat — ^Uved in 
the twelfth century. 

K'lUd) el Mceratli. — This work is by the same author 
as the previous one, comprising laws and regulations 
concerning wills and testaments. It was written in 
Hebrew, but has an Arabic translation. 

Kitah €8 Satecr, — A compendium of history, &om 
Adam to the time of Moaes. No author is named, 
only that it was written by the command and under 
the authority of Moses. This is in Hebrew only. 

El Chvbs, — ^A work written under the direction of 
Adam. It is a kind of astronomical work, applied 
to the regulation of the first month of the year, and an 
explanation of the sun and moon. This also exists 
only in Hebrew. 

Beesalat. — ^This is a kind of practical exposition 
on the former work, written by several authors, but 
without date. The work is in Hebrew and Arabic. 
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Reesalat Ahhbor IsraeeL — An explanation of the 
feasts, their object and oeremonies. The author was 
Eleazer the priest, who flourished in the fifth century 

after the conquest of Palestine. Tliis also is in Hebrew 
and Arabic. 

Eeemlat el Arshad, — work on the days of the 
month upon which the feasts were to be held. The 

author — Ibrahim il Ahi — hved during the last centuiy ; 
and wrote his work in Hebrew and Arabic. 

Skwreehh, — A book explaining certain blessings, was 
the verbal explanation given to me (the writing could 
not be deciphered), but, I believe, containing curses 
upon their adyersaries. The author was Ibrahim el 
Kaisi, who lived in the sixteenth century. The work 
is in Hebrew and Arabic. 

Sha/reehh. — This is an ei^sition on the Book of 
Exodus, by Ghazal ed Duik, who flourished in the thir- 
teenth century. This also is in Hebrew and Arabic. 

Shareehfu — An exposition on Genesis^ from the be- 
ginning to the twenty-eighth chapter* The author is 
unknown, but dates from the second centmy. It is 
in Hebrew and Arabic. 

Shareehh. — An exposition on the whole Book of 
(Genesis, written by Musalem el Murjam, in the eigh- 
teenth century. This was written in Hebrew with an 
Arabic translation. 

Shareehh. — An exposition on the books of Leyiticus 
and Numbers, byOhLizul cl Matai i ; written in Hebrew, 
with a kind of paraphrase in Arabic. The author 
lived in the last century. 
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Sliareehh, — ^An exposition on the Book of Ezodns, 
by YBrioos anthors ; has no date, but is ancient. It is 

in Hebrew and Arabic. 

Shareehh, — An exposition on tbe law, how the an- 
cients observed it. It was witten by £1 Hhabr Yacub, 
in the twelfth centuy. The work is in Hebrew only. 

EUab en Nashi. — This is a work on the birth of 
Moses, the great lawgiver, by Ishmael Beihh, who 
flonrished in the sixteenth century. It is written in 
Hebrew, with an Ai'abic paraphrase. 

Tarteel ^alawat, dc. — compilation of prayers, 
hymns, &c., by different authors, to be used in the 
public service. The compiler is unknown, and the 
book, therefore, has no date. It is all in Hebrew, and 
has no Arabic translation. 

Tarteel, — The service for the Passover compiled from 
different authors, in Hebrew only. It has no date, but 
is ancient. 

TarteeL — Another compilation for the same feast, 

characterized as the former. 

TarteeL — A compilation of prayers to be used 
dupng the fifty days following the Passover. The 
anthors of the prayers are unknown, but ancient. The 
work is only in Hebrew. 

TarteeL — The book of service for the feast of Pen- 
tecost, with no date, but ancient ; and only in Hebrew. 

Tarteel. — Containing the prayers for the first day of 
the month Tishri, compiled from different authors. It 
has no date, but ancient ; and is only in Hebrew, 

Ta/rteel, — ^The service for the great &st, the day of 
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atonement. This is an ancient compilation^ in Hebrew 
only* 

TarteeL — ^The service for the feast of Tabemades 

— characterized as the former^ and existing only in 
Hebrew. 

TarUeL — ^The servioe for the last day of the year. 

This is also an ancient compilation, and only exislmg 
in Hebrew. 

Ta/rUeL — ^The service for the foast of Unleavened 
Bread— disthtgiiished from the one for Passover. It is 

an ancient compilation, and in Hebrew only. 

TarUeL — ^Ihe service for the first day of the year, in 
Hebrew only ; and of aneient date. 

TarteeL — A book containing the sendee for the two 
Sabbaths preceding the Passover. This is also of 
aneient date, and only exists in Hebrew. 

Tarteel ColDaffter. — ^The service for all the common 
Sabbaths thronghont the year, and also for the evening 
of the first day of eveiy month. This was compiled, 
arranged, and prescribed by Marka and his associates, 
who flourished about forty years before the Christian 
era. 

Toreeftft. — ^The history of the children of Israel 

(Samaritans), their state, and what has happened to 
them, from their commencement till now. 

Bnch is the list glTen me by the priest. It may be 
that it only indndes the veorks mostly esteemed by 
them. I am led to think so from the &ct that the 
catechism lent me, abready referred to, is not entered, 
and other minor works may have also been omitted. It 

Y 
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is curious to observe, accepting their own dates, that all 
the liturgical works are ancient : are dated anterior 
to the Christiaa era^ two are without date, thirteen 
sinoe the rise of Moslemism, and two during the first 
five centuries of the Christian era. 
Yaonb closed the list with the following addendum : — 
These are the books which are existing at present 
with us in the city of Nablns. The number is thirty- 
three, and the works consist of histories, expositions, 
observanoes and ceremonies of feasts* These are all 
that I have fomid, which God (praised be his name !) 
well knows. This manuscript has been written through- 
ont by the hand of the low, the despised and unworthy 
Taenb, Ibn Aaron, Ibn Shalmah, Ibn Ghasal Hac- 
cohen — may God spare him and forgive him ! also his 
parents, and his teachers ! and also those who have 
bestowed and will bestow &Tour upon him and upon 
the whole house of Israel (Samaritans) I Amen I 
Written on the 6 of Shaban, 1276 A.H. 
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AmAOfmBM OF 8AMABITAIIB ARB JBWI. 



HE spirit of antagonism between the Samaritans 



amalgamatioii of those nationalities with the remnants 

of the Ten Tribes, as related in 2 Kings xvii. ; but was 
rather a continnation of what had previously existed 
for ages* The carafnl stadent of the Bihle cannot &il 
to observe that a spirit of rivaby had evinced itself 
between the tribes of Ephraim and Jadah ever since 
their departure ftom Egypt, Ephraim, the aristocracy 
of the nation, however, remained dominant whilst pos- 
sessing the Ark and Tabernacle, with the whole sacerdotal 
establishment, within the very centre of its territory, as 
a rallying point of nnion to all the tribes. It was not 
till Jadah gave a king to the nation, that the balance 
of power began to turn in favour of that great rival 
tribe; and when Darid had selected Jenisalem for his 
noietropolis, and the temple on Mount Zion had taken 
the place of the tabernacle, Ephraim could tolerate it 
no longer. During the reign of King Solomon, dr- 
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eamstauces prevcntod <lisnuion ; but ou the death of 
that monarch, the Ten Tribes, nnder the influence of 
Ephraim, separated themselyes from the honse of David, 
and formed themselves into a distinct and rival king- 
dom. The old spirit of rivahy between the two tribes 
beifiune now more intensified than ever, and spread itself 
thronglioui the two kinjij^doms. Shechcm, the chief 
city of Ephraim, became for a time the metropolis of 
the new kingdom, and when the seat of goyemment 
was finally removed to Samaria, it was still within the 
territory of Ephraim. This gave the tribe a predo- 
minance in the coimcils of Israel. So manifest does 
this appear throngh all its snbseqnent history, that 
the whole kingdom is frequently called after its name. 
Thus were Ephraim and Judah completely severed, and 
the future spirit of the two kingdoms had no t^dency 
to heal the breach, but rather to VTiden it. 

Nor did the Captivity effect a change. On the return 
from Babylon we find the same deep-seated animosity 
still existing between Jerusalem and Samaria. The 
dwellers in Samaria — now a mixed people — seemed to 
be inclined to unite with the house of Judah^ and 
desired to be allowed to participate in the rebuilding of 
the temple in Jerusalem, but were refused (Ezra iv. 
1—8). It is worthy of notice that they were refused 
not because they were idolaters or of the undrcnmcised 
— ^no such accusation is preferred against them — but 
merely, as it seems, on the ground of nationality or 
tribal sympathy. The event, however, revived all 
the bad feelingB that had previously wasted, though 
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they now arose more from religioas than political 
motiyes. It was not confined to the inhabitants of 

these two districts, but whenever the two^eople came 
into contact, this sectarian enmity always revealed 
itself. ETen the colonists in Egypt seemed to lack 
none of the Mttemess and violence that existed in^the 
mother country (Joseph., Ant., xiii. 11. 4). And the 
dictnm of the son of Sirach may be, and probably is, a 
iiEur index to the traditional hatred in which the Jews 
generally held the Samaritans, for he, at least, abhorred 
the foolish people that dwelt in Shechem (Ecclus. 1, 26). 

In the New Testament we find traces of the same 
spirit existing, especially among the Jews. The Sama- 
ritan woman was surprised at our Saviour asking water 
of her to drink, because the Jews had no dealings 
with the Samaritans (John It. 9). The most bitter 
reproach that the infuriated Jews could hurl at the 
Saviour was, Thou art a Samaritan and hast a devil ** 
(John riii. 48). So nniyersal and deep-rooted was this 
feeling in the Jewish mind that even the disciples of 
onr Lord, on one occasion, when inhospitaljly treated by 
the inhabitants of a Samaritan viUage, thought it not 
too great a ponishment to invoke fire from heaven to 
consume them (Luke ix. 54). **Ye know not what 
manner of spirit ye are of,'* was the mild and gener- 
ous rebuke. Indeed the Saviour not only carefully 
abstained from speaking disparagingly of the Samari- 
tans, but rather represented the Samaritan character in 
&vourable terms. It is true that when He sends forth 
his disciples on a certain mission. He for certain reasons 
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forbids thoir entering into any of the cities of the 
Samaritans (Matt. x. 5), and elsewhore, according to the 
general use of the word, calls them strangers (Lnke 
xvii. 18 *) ; still he depicts the Samaritan character in 
a more fayourable light than that of his own people. 
Mark his parable of the traYeUer passing from Jemssr 
lem to Jericho, bow the priest and Lertte pass their 
maltreated brother mimindful of his misery, but how 
the Samaritan has compassion upon him (Luke x. 30— 
86). And again his miiades npon the ten lepers— 
nine of whom were Jews. The ten were cleansed, but 
one only turned back to glorify God ; and he fell down 
at the Sarionr's faety giring him thanks — ^' and he was a 
Samaritan " (Lnke xvii. 11—19). The Samaritans had, 
too, a better appreciation of the mission of the Messiah, 
which probably accounts for the reception given by them 
to the teaching of Ghxist. Of Samaritan animosity there 
is an inbtauce on record which is referred to in the 
Mishna.t It was the custom of the Jews to communi- 
cate to their brethren still in the country of the capti- 
vity the exact time of the appearance of the paschal moon 
by beacon fires lit from Mount Olives to Beth Baltin, 
npon which every Jew went on the roof of his house 
waving a torch, until the whole country was ablaze, by 

* I am inclined to believe that peruse the whole passage and judge 

the Saviour xisetl this expression for himself (Luke xvii. 11-19). 

(^itXKiyttrif), according to the Jews' One thing is certain, that the 

common designation of the Samari- Saviour did not class the Saniari- 

taU| more in way of rebuking the tena with the GentUes, but made a 

ingcaHbide of tlie nine Jews who marked distinotion between them 

were cleansed, than of exact ethno- (Ifiatt. x, 6). 

logical desoiiptioa. Let the reader f Roah. VtmWf Mmh^ Ch. 11. 
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which the right time to celebrate the Passover was 
made known to the Jews. Bat for the pofpose of mis^ 
leadmg them the Samaritans lighted firebrands at wrong 
times, which led the Jews to ordaiu that messengers 
should be sent out. These public outrages, however, 
were probably done by certain fanatics, and we may 
suppose that a better spirit presided in the ooimcOs of 
both people. When Josephus tells us of certain Sama- 
ritans who entered early into the temple area on the 
Passover and scattered dead men's bones to defile the 
sanctuary, he adds that until then Samaritans were 
admitted on such festiyab like the Jews (Ant., xviii. 
2. 2). Again, when he speaks of Galilean Jews being 
maltreated on their way to Jerusalem by the inhabitants 
of the Samaritan village of Genea (Ant., xx. vi. 1), it is 
evident that it was an exceptional case; were it otherwise 
our author, whose hatred of the Samaritan people was 
most sincere, would most certainly have mentioned it. 

The fact that the Gbalileau Jews passed through the 
countiy without frequent quarreUings implies that they 
were not in great danger from the Samaritans. And if 
one village showed an inhospitable spirit to Christ and 
his disciples (Luke iz. 53, 56), other viUages reoeiTed 
and kindly entertained them (John iv. 40). A full 
catalogue of the ill-treatment of Jews by Samaritans, so 
far as it is known to us, is not great ; and the bad spirit 
that existed between them was probably much modified 
in the more intelligent portion of the community. 

The same may, doubtless, be said of the Jews too. 
it is, indeed, said, on the authority of Babbi Tanchum, 
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that the Jews, under the leadership of Em snd his 
colleagues, were collected in the temple for the purpose 
of publidy cnrsiiig the Samaritans by the sacred name 
of God, and by the g^cmons writing of the tables, and 
by the curse of the upper and lower house of judp^ent 
— that no Israelite eat of anything that is Samaritan — 
nor that any Samaritan be proselytized to Israel^ nwhaive 
any part in the resnrradaon : and that this curse was sent 
to Israel in Babylonia ; and, adding thereto curse upon 
cnrse, it was to remain an ererlasting cnrse. The story, 
however, is very donbtfhl ; for we find, ages after this, 
that the Jewish authorities conducted themselves yery 
differently. The Mishnic authors have regarded the 
Samaritan as a brother; nor did the Talmndists all 
agree in his condemnation — whilst some looked npon 
him as a heathen, others treated him in every respect 
as an Israelite. Dnringmany ages all kinds of food pre- 
pared by the Samaritans were deemed Cosher : and no 
wonder — it was well kno^u that they adhered most 
scrapnlonsly to the Mosaic law. To eat» therefore, with 
Samaritans was lawM (compare John iv. 8). And, still 
more singular, circumcision performed by a Samaritan 
was held to be valid. 

Bnt these coneessions did not remove the antipatli^ oi 
the two peoples : the Jews continned to hate the Samari- 
tans, and the Samaritans were not slow to repay them 
in the same ooin with interest. On the one hand, the 
Jews accased the Samaritans of worshipping the idda 
buried under the oak at Shechem (Gen. xxxv. 4) ; and 
also of worshipping a dove as a representation of NergM* 
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a Cntbean idol (Ohnlm 6. a), which in still beliefved 

among the Jews to this day. The Samaritans, on the 
other hand, taunt the Jews for not having a regular 
priesthood, and reproach them with having destroyed 
the law, with irregular circiinicisiou, with eating food not 
better than carrion, and with evading the commands of 
Moses : they are also mopt prodigal of their corses upon 
their Onthite enemies. Time after time was I told by 
the present priest, who is free from all personal vin- 
dictiTe spirit, that the Jews were accursed since the 
days of Eli, who was their chief-^that it is nnlawfdl to 
intermarry, or to cat, or to have any unnecessary dealing 
with them, for they are accursed. 
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GHAPTEB XIII. 

It is well known that the chronology of the Sama- 
ritan Pentateach differs from that of the Jewish and 
Septuagint texts. It is not my object in this pLice to 
discuss the question ; but having requested the priest 
to draw up a cbionological tabid, and this being com- 
plied with, I here present the same without note or com- 
ment. It is not so foil as I hoped it wonid have been ; 
still it cannot fail, I trust, to be acceptable to those of 
my readers who take an interest in these matters. 

B.C. 

1 This year the world and Adam were created. 

2 Cain born. 

3 Abel born. 

29 The death of Abel. 

30 Adam's eyes opened — reflecting uponi and repenting 

of, what he had done. 

130 The birth of Seth — ^being after the repentance. 

185 The birth of Enos. 

325 The birth of Cainan. 

395 The birth of MahalaleeL 

460 The birth of Jared. 

522 The hirth of Bnodbu 

687 The birth of Methuselah. 

654 The hirth of Lamech. 
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707 The Inrtli of Koah. 

887 The removal of Enoch. 

930 The death of Adam. 

1042 The death of Seili. 

1140 The death of Enos. 

1227 The birth of Shem, Ham, and Japheth. 

1230 The death of Gainan. 

1290 The death of Hahalaleel. 

1307 Death of Jarcd — Methusaleli — Lamech; the deluge. 

1309 The birth of Ai-pliaxad. 

1444 The birth of Salah. 

1574 The birth of Eber. 

1657 The death of Noah. 

1708 The bii'th of Polcp:. 

1721 Building of the Tower of Babel ; and the confusion 

of tongues. 

1722 Beginning of the kingdom of Nimrod. 
1747 The death of Arphaxad. 

1807 The death of Shem. 

1838 The birth of Mary (?). 

1877 The death of Salah. 

1947 The death of Peleg. 

1970 The birth of Samg. 

1978 The birth of Eber. 

2077 Bemoval of Ben to the friend (P). 

2100 The birth of Nahnr. 

2179 The Wrth of Terah. 

2200 The death of Sarug. 

2249 The birth of our honoured Lord Abraham— may 

God grant him peace ! 

2259 The birth of our Lady Sarah. 

2324 The removal of our Lord Abraham to the land of 

Canaan. 

2325 ") Commeucemcut of the 430 years of the sojourning 
2326 ) of the children of Israel and their father AhFaham. 

2333 The covenant with Abraham. 
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2334 Abraham mairrieB Agar. 

2347 Abraiham'B same changed from Abram to Abraliam. 

2348 The oovenant of drcnmcisioiL 

2349 The birtih of our Lord Isaae, after the removal to 

Beersheba. 
2386 The deai^i of our Lady Sarah. 
2389 Marriage of our Lord Isaac to Rebecca. 
2391 Marriairc of our Lord Abralnini to Kuturah. 
2409 Birth of our Lord tTacob and Lsau. 
2411 Removal of our Lord Isaac into Grerarj and the 

covenant made with him. 
2424 Removal of our Lord Abraham to the ^'mercy of 

God — praised bo Ills name ! 
24R6 The flight of our Lord Jacob to his ancle Labao. 
24«J4 The birth of Reuben. 

2495 The birth of Simeon. 

2496 The birth of Levi — peace be npon him ! 

2497 The birth of Judah. 

2500 The birth of our Lord Josephr-peaoe be upon him ! 
2506 Departme of onr Lord Jacob firom bis imole Laban. 
2516 The selling of our Lord Joseph, and his departure 
to Egypt. 

2527 The imprisonment of onr Lord Joseph, being ac- 
cused by his mistress. 

2529 The death of onr Lord Isaac — ^peaoe be upon birr^ f 

2530 Our Lord Joseph elevated to the throne of Egypt. 

2531 The birth of Maiiasseh. 

2532 The birth of Ephraim. 

2539 The going down of our Lord Jacob and children to 
Egypt. 

2548 The birth of Cohath. 

2556 The death of our Lord Jacob — removed to the 

mercy of God — peace be upon him I 
2619 The birth of Lord Amram. 
2633 The death of Lord Levi, 
2671 The birth of Aaron. 
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2673 The birth of Lord aad Apostle Moses — pes^ be 

upon him ! 
2681 The death of Cohath. 

2753 The departure of the children of Israel out of 

Egypt. 

2755 The death of Lord Anrram. 

2794 Consecration of Eleazer to the priesthood ; and the 
entrance into the land of Canaan. 

2801 ThefizBtyear of Intel's role in the land of Caiuan. 

2802 The birth of Afaishna. 

2818 In this year Abiahnaimte the Holy Book (Penta- 
tench). 

2844 The consecration of Fhineas to the priesthood. 
2904 The consecration of Abishna, the writer of the 

Holy Book, to the priesthood. 
2944 The consecration of Shishi. 
2994 Consecmtion of Behhaki (Bnkki). 
3025 Consecration of Uzzi. 

3054 The missing of the Tabernacle j and the commence- 

ment of the goinc^ astray. 

3055 The consecration of Shishi II. 
3094 The consecration of Boliliaki II, 
3117 The consecration of Shasbat. 
3145 The consecration of Shalom. 
3170 The consecration of Hezekiah. 
3187 The consecration of Yeholatan. 
3218 The consecration of Eyar. 
8240 The consecration of Zedekiah. 
8268 The consecration of Abhbad. 
8288 The consecration of Mabher. 
8309 The consecration of Usadik. 

8391 The commeikcement of tbe kingdom of Barid, soodl 
of Jesse. 

3423 The conunenoeiDflnt of the kingdom of Solomon, 
sou of David. 

3488 Commencement of the kingdom of Nobuchudnezer. 
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3877 




The end of the kingdom of JNelraofaaaiiaer. 


4100 




The foiindiiig of Alexandria. 


4105 




The dettui of Alexmider. 


4110 




The Greek rule after Alexander. 


4438 


1 


The beginmng of the Christian era. 


4508 


70 


The capture of Jerusalem from the hands of 






the JewB. 


4761 


828 


The bnildmg of Constantinople. 


5046 


603 


The oonsecratloii of Eleaser. 


6047 


609 


The rising of the cnrsed one (Mohammed). 


5062 


624 


The flif^ht of the ciu-sed one. 


5070 


632 


ihe consecration oi ^atnaneel. 


5071 


633 


ine era of Yazardjan, the rersian. 


5Ub9 


651 


The consecration of Eleazer. 


6106 


668 


The consecration of Ahklx^on. 


5135 


697 


ine consecration oi rjlcazer. 


5148 


710 


Tlie conquest of Shalmanezer over the land 






of IsraeL 

• 


5150 


712 


The oonseoration of Abkoon. 


6170 


732 


The consecration of Simon. 

• 


5186 


748 


The consecration of Levi. 


5216 


778 


The consecratioii of Phmeaa. 


5227 


789 


The oonsecmtion of Katibaxieel. 


5229 


791 


The ooDBecratum of Baba. 


5240 


802 


The oonaeoratiQn of Eleazer. 


5249 


811 


The oonseoration of ^achaiieeL 


5268 


830 


The consecration of Eleaeer. 


5275 


837 


The consecration of Fhmeas. 


5283 


ai5 


The consecration of Natnaneel. 


5606 


1067 


The capture oi Jerusalem by the Moham- 






medans. 


5706 


1268 


The consecration of Yahhzi. 


6746 


1308 


The consecration of Phineas. This was the 






father of Abishua, tbe pfreat poet. 


6816 


1377 


The capture of Constantinople by Snltan 
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Discovevy of the art of printmg. 
DisoovBry of America. 
The oonqaest of Egypt hj tihe M oihammedaiis^ 
The end of the poriesthood hy the house of 
Fhineaa. 

Coinmenoenient of the oonseeraiaon of Le- 

vites — Zadock. 
Bole of iihe Turks over ihe land of Babylon. 

Consecration of Israel the Levite. 

The consecration of Abraham the Levite. 

Capture of Jerusalem by the Arabs. 

Bii*th of GhazaJ Hakkoen, the writer's 
grandfather. 

The consecration of hcvi. 

The consecration of tlie writer's grandfather. 

The birth of Shalmab Hakkoen, the writer's 
grandfather. 

Death of the writer's grand&ther, Ghasal — 
Qod have mercy npon him ! 

The consecratum of* Shalmah, ihe writer's 
grand&ther. 

Conqnest of the Wahabi over the Moham- 
medans. 

The French in Africa. 

Thehurdiof our AjDntsBLf ^bklcoen. 

The conseoratian of our nncle Amram. 

Abdol Medjid, Snltan. 

The birth ii Iihe writer, the hnmble Yacnb, 
Hakkoen. 

The death of the witer's f^randiather, Shal- 
mah ibn Ghazal — may God have mercy 
upon him ! 



Woodfall and Kindv, Fvlatan, MUford Lane, Strand, London, W.C. 
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THE BEITiSH JEWS: 

BUiro 

A PUM, DIGBST OP THE DOMESTIC HABITS, 

KELIGIOUS CEJIEMONIES, AND SUCIAL CONDITION OF THE 

JEWS IN GREAT BRITAIN. 



OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

** The author — a liberal-minded Christiaii — has eridently for years 
obscrred the Jews in the various condition*? of life, and now faithfully 
chronicles what he has seen ; and hi.s most interesting voliunc lias all the 
freshness and accuracy attaching to an account given hy one who does not 
tamely copy others, but describes what he has wituessed himself ; and we 
can aaraie our readers that wb nerer seen a mora fiutMol dagaemo- 
tiype of Jewish life than that p^ptnyad 1^ the Rev. Mr. IfiUs."— .fiieftm 
Observer. 

"There is a vsin of libenlify throughout the whole.** — JewUk 

Chronicle. 

*' Had some Mandenlle fallen in with such a people, his accounts of 
them would scarcely have heli>ed to su.stH'iin hi.s reputation as a truth- 
teller ; had a Stephens found them clustered round some ancient temple 
in Mexico, scieatihc and literary missions would have been sent out to 
study their manners and mode of life. Tet the London Hebrew, the 
UYiDg riddle of the world, was until now a heaag all bat nnknown to tiie 
other dwellers of the great dtj. llr. Ifills, the writer of the aUe and 
interesting work before us, says that there are 30,000 Jews in the United 

Kingdom : of these 2(),ono dwell in London and its suburbs 

Farther than this we may not follow our expositor of ITebrew man- 
ners and custonjs ; but we will not cIikc our notice of a book from 
which we have gained instruction without warmly recommending it to the 
reader's attention."— ilMeiMettm. 

" Whether tot the purposes of bibUeal illostration, or as a magasine of 
histotioal and statistieal Uela, the woric is a Talnable contribution to the 
literature of the day." — Literary QtusMt, 

''The work, therefore, supplies what has been felt as a demderatnm 
by exact inquirers, and relieves them from the danger of making any 
mistakes on general authorities respectinij the practices of the Jewish 
portion of our fellow-citi/.ens." — Kittri^ Junrnaf of Sacred Liteniturr. 

" The book deserves the heartiest commendation as an excellent compcnd 

Z 
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of the ^l«^ll)e.stil.• hal'itvs of the Jews, the religion of the Jews, the social 
coiKlition of the Jews, .%utl all that these geueral aad comprehensive 
ttiriiis iii(ii< ite." — lirUi.-fk Hmuicr. 

It iii, indeed, a valuable contribution to the national literature of the 
day ; and wt doubl not it will olitam a veiy extennve dnmlatiMMi.'* — 
Evangelieal Magazine, 

* * BTerydivitton of thin mort aooeptaUe volume eootainn novel pnrtienlan 
or oorrected information, wliich would supply interesting extracts by 

columns. The la.st section of the work also, on the social 

cninlition, cliaritics, educ^itional institutions, .ind traits of character of the 
llritish Jt.".vs, is highly deservin;; of attentiuu. We thank Mr. Mills for 
his :ihlc compilation, and emphatically commend it to our readers." — 
A'y uco u for mitt. 

" Thflre is much infonnaUon in this book, and of a kind irhich it is 
not ea^7 to obtain etsewheie.*' — Cfturdi of jBngtand Magagine. 

(* Mr. Mills has, by long interooune with British Jews, obtained an 

intimacy and knowledge of their character and customs which probably 4 
no Gentile evw possessed ; and in a most unobtrusive, unbook making-like 
style, he has cominunicated his information to the public. We most cor- 
dially recommend this book to ail our readers." — UmUd Prttbyterian 
Ma<jHz'inc. • 

An exceedingly interc^tiug volume Mr. Milb has done 

well to jog us into a little rational enriosity upon the sntgeot. He is 
evidently well informed about the condition of the British Jews ; and we 
know of no book that gives so full and complete an account of them 
as the present." — Oritie. 

** While, therefore, not unintnesting to the general reader, it is positively 
essential to every library, and eapedaUy to the libraries of biblical alka.- 
dents." -7^^/^/o^ 

'* We Uike this opportunity of recommemling it, as by f:ir the most 
complete account we possess of the religious and social peculiarities of 
coutemi>orary British Judaism. It is a work amusiug enough for the 
superfidal, and suggesting not a few serious thoughts to the philoeophical 
inquirer/'~C%«re&ma«*s Magaame, 

"Tbisba woii: replete with authentic infmnation relating to the 
domestic, social, and religious conditum of the Jews in this country, and 
supplies an important desideratum in our national literature," — Watchman. 

"Tntil the publication of this volume, the En?Hsh people have been 
almost as ignorant of the belief and customs of the Uritisli Jews, as if 
they dwelt in some remote and inaccessible portion of the world." — 
Jtwhh Herald. 

** Until we read Mr. Mills' book, we had no idea how littie is popularly 
known of this curious people domiciled among xaL**^Th€ Nem QuarteHy 
Review. 
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London, 1762. 4to. 21a. 

EIFFE'S ACCOUNT OF IMPROVEMENTS IN CHRONOMETERS. 
4io. 2s. 

ENCKE'S BKRLINER JAHRLUCII, for 1830. Berlin,ieS8. 8vo. 9*. 

GROOMBRIDGE'S CATALOGUE OF CIRCUMFOLAJft STABS. 
4to. 105. 

HANSEN'S TABLES DE LA EUNE. 4to. 20.?. 

HARRISON'S PRINCIPLES OF HIS TIME-KEEPER. Platss. 
1707. 4to. 55. 

BUTTON'S TABLES OF THE PRODUCTS AND F0WEB8 OF 
KVMBEBS. 1781. FoUo. 7«.M. 
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LAX'S TABLES FOA FINDINQ THE I.ATXTUDS AND LOKai- 
TUDB. 1891. 8fO. 10*. 

LUNAR OBSERVATIONS at GREENWICH. ITtttolSIA. GtaMUti 
wltli tlM Tables, 182L 4to. 7«.6d. 

HABKBLTim AOOOUMT TUB QOINO OT HASBZSON'S 

WATCH. 1767 . 4to. is.M. 

MAT£&'S DiaXAMCES of tha MOON'S CBMTBE tarn the 
PLANBT8. 18M| te.; Vm, ««. tA 18H to tBH^ tvo. 4il«mIi. 

THEOBIA LUHiB JUZTA 8Y8TBKA NBWTOniAHUlL 

TABULii Bformm bous bt Lxnrjs. vm, 4to. s*. 

— ASTRONOMICAL 0B8ERYATI0NS MADB AT OOT- 

TINGEN, from 1766 to 1761. 1826. FoUo. It.Qd. 

NAUTICAL ALMANACS, from 1767 to 1866. 8to. %». U. etoll. 

■ SELECTIONS FROM THB AIHMTIOVI 

qptolfilt. 8vo. Kt. 1834-64. Svo. bs. 

SUPPLEMENTS, 1828 to 1888, 1887 and 1886. 

_ TABLB mnWii to »• VN« vBB BJL 

1781. Svo. 8*. 

POBirS ABTBONOKIOAL 0B8EB7ATI0inL 18U to IfllB. ttk 

each. 

SAMSDEN'S ENGINE for Dirioixa Matbucatioal IswrvamanA* 
4to. 6«. 

_ ENGINE for DmoiKO Straight Lnrns. 4to. 6*. 

SABINE'S PENDULUM EXPEBIMENTS to Tttammaa zhbFxotu 
orrasBABiB. IfllS. 4to. Mr. 

SHEPHERD'S TABLES te OonMm» LSWAB DUVAMH. ITTS. 

Royal 4to. 2U. 

TABLES, GENERAL, of the MOON'S DI8ZABCB 

fipom the SUN, andlO STARS. 1787. Folio. 6g.6d. 

TAYLOR'S SEXAGESIMAL TABLE. 1780. 4to. 16», 

TABLES OF LOGARITHMS. 4to. SL 

TIABK'S ASTRONOMICAL OBSERTATIOBS ftv th0 LOMBfOin ^ 
OfMADBIBA. 1822. 4to. 6«. 

GHROBOMBTSIOAL 0B8XKTATI0NS ftr J>mmmaM 

oflMVQiTmmltiW9mX)€nmB,Ycmimoma,aadWAUHmm* 1888. 

4to. 5«. 

TENUS and JUPITER: OBBnTAnom MBipared vlth ttt Tauh. 

London, 1822. 4to. 2$. 

WALES' AND BAYLY'S ASTRONOMICAL OBSERVATIONS. 
1777. 4to. 2l4. 

WALES' REDUCTION OF ASTRONOMICAL OBSERVATIONS 
MADS UI THB SOUTHUW HBMiaPHXU. 1764—1771. 1788. 4to. 

BABBAGVS (Charles) Economy «r MadiiiMiy and Mannftetnm 

JfomihJBdUioH. Fcap. 8vo. Bs. 

Ninth Bridgewater Treatise. Svo. 98. Qd. 

Beflectiona on the Decline of Scienoe in JSogland^ 

•ndonioiMoritfOkuaM. 4to. 7«.M. 

BAIKIFS (W. B.) Narrative of an Exploring YcitytgftiiptbaBlfm 

Quorra and Tshadda in 1854. Map. Svo. 16j. 

BANEES' (Georqe) Stort of Co&rs Castle, with docnments relating 
to the Time of the CivU Wunb &e. Woodcato. Post Svo. 10«.<A 
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BARBAULD'S (Mrs.) Hymns in Prose for ChildrWL With IH 
OriKinni DfsivTiiH by Barne*. imperii^ Colnuo, and KMaadf, 

Engraved hy Copper. SmalMto. 

BABROW'S (Sib Jonv) Aniobiographical Memoir, inclading 

Reflections, Observations, iind Keminisc^nces at Home m4 
From Early Life to Advanced Age. Fui trait, 8vo. 16*. 



Yojagea of Discovery and Kesearch within the 

Arette Kcgions, firom 1818 to the prment time. 8to. 16$. 

Life tad Yoyaget of Sir Fnmeia Dakd, With wmt* 



rotts Original Letters. PostSfO. St. 

BATES* (H. ^y.) Isalunilist on the River Amazons during 
eleven yeses of Adventure *ad Travel* Second £Uiti(M, lUastrationa. 
SYok. Fostarob 

BIBB AKD FLOWBBSL Two Eimji. B7 Ber. Thomas Junes. 
Beptinted Cram tlM'*QiMurt«il7ltttvltir.'' F«ap.'aTO. l«.euih. 

BELL'S (Sib Chablbb) Mechanism and Tltal Kiidewmaikti of tiM 

Hand as evincing Design. Sixth Edition. Woodcuts. PoNtSvo. 
BENEDICT'S (Jules) Sketch of the Life and Works of Felix 

Mendelasohn-Bartlioldy. Second Edition, 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

BERTHA'S Journal during a Visit to her Uncle in England. 

ConUinlDK a Variety of infjtrMHtiyMtJ TiMfaPiMiM»>|t|%nntt|(m ftnmtfH 

Edition. SVoodcutfl. 12mo. 

BiRCH'S (Samuel) History of Ancient Pottery and Porcelain : 
Egyptian, Assyrian, Oraek, Soman, and Etruscan. With 90O Illustra- 
tions, a Vols. Medium 8vo. 42«. 

BLUNT'S (Rbv. J. J.) Principles for the proper understanding of 
the Mosaic Writings, stated and applied, together with an Incidental 
Aqpnnent for the truth of the Hesurrection of our Locd* 
BuLSBAK L£CTimKS for 1832. Post 8vo. Qs. 6d. 



— — Undesigned Coincidences in the "Writing of the Old 
and New Testament, an Argument of their Veracity : coutatuing 
the Books of Mo^es. Historical and Prophetical SodptlirMi and fho 
Gospels aad Acts. 8th Edition. Post 8ro. 6s, 

— History of the Church ia the Pint Tluee Centuriei* 

Third Edition. Post 8vo. 7s. 6il. 

— — Parish Priest ; His Duties, Acquirements and Obliga- 
tiotu. AktAAHMoh. PostSvo. 7«.6& 



Lectures on the Bight ITse of the Early Fathen. 



Btoimd Edition. 8vo. 15«. 



- Plnin Sermons Preached to a Countiy CongmigatioiL 
Second Edition. 3 Vols. Post 8vu. 7«. Qd. each. 

Liteiaiy Essays^ reprinted fiom the Quarterly Berlew; 

8to. lit. 

BLACKSTONE'S COMMENTARIES on the Laws of England. 
Adapted to the present state of the lav. By &. Maloolm JBLsbb. LLJX 
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those Portions which relate to the BUXISK COSSXXnmOV and thii 
SiaaTS or Pbbsojis. Post bvo. d#. 
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BLAKISTOITS (Caft.) Narrative of the Expedition sent to ex- 
^Um tin Upper Waters of the Yuig-Tssew IUiutr»Uoi». dfo. 18». 

BLOMFIELD'S (Bisboi) MamQir, irith Selections from liis Oonre- 
^mideiiea. Bjrhli.Son. fnASsMim. Foctnd^aT«li.poit8T<k 18c. 

BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER. Illustrated with Coloared 

Borders, Initial Letters, and Woodcuts. A new edition. 8vo. 

BOBBO WS (Gkorqe) Bible in Spain ; or the Journeys, Adventures, 
and Iniprisonmenta of an Englishman in an Attempt to circulate the 
Scriptures in the FndikniU. 8 Vols. PoatSvOb S7t.; or AgnddrAKKoB, 
16mo^ 3a. ed. 

• Zincali, or the Gipsies of Spain; their Mannera, 

Ciurib^^^ltgion^Mid Language. SYoli. Portfiro. iSs.;oi Toptiktr 

Lavengro ; The Scholar— The Gipaj— and the Priest. 

Portrait. SYola. FostSTO. 80«. 

Romany Rye; a Seqnel to LaTengro. Seeond 

Sdition, 2 Vols. Post 8vo. 21*. 

Wild Wales: its People, Language^ and Scenery. 

8 Vols. PostSvo. 30«, 

BOSWBLL'S (Jahv) life of Samuel Johnson, LL.D. Inelnd- 
iag the Tear to tbe HiMfdM. Edited bj ICr. Osona. Pwrtnits. Hofti 

8vo. 105. 

BRACE S (C. L.) History of the Races of the Old World. Designed 
•BaMannalof EChnoIogx. PostSro. 9«. 

BBIY'S (Mrs.) Life of fhomas Stothaid, RA. With Peisonal 
ReminiBcenccs. illoabated vifli Portrait uA eO Woodeati of Ida 

chief works. 4to. 

BBEWSTER'S (Sia David) Martyrs of Science, or the Lives of 
Galileo, Tyoho Brdie, and Kepler. ^RnirA JBUWm. Foap.8vo* i»,9i. 

More Worlds than One. The deed of the Fhilo- 

•opheraiidtheBopeorthoOhiiallaii. XffMkBmon, PeitSvo. 6«. 

— — Stereoscope : its History, Theory, Construction, 

and AppUeatim to tha Arta and to Educatioii. Woodcata. ISu^o. 
fit. ML 

— — — Kaleidoscope: its History, Theory, and Construction, 
with ita appUeatlon to the Fine and UboM Arts. Seeond Sdition. 
Woodenta. Post 8to. 69. 9d. 

BRINE'S (Capt.) Narrative of the Rise and Progress of the Taeping 
BotwUloB la China. Plans. PootSvo. l€i.6d. 

BBmSH ASSOOIATIOHr BEFOBTS. 8iro. Toilc and Oxfbid, 

18B1-32, 13*. W. Cambridjfe, 1888, 12#. Edinburgh, 1834, 15*. Dublin, 
1886, 13*. 6d. Bristol, 1636, 12*. Liverpool, 1837, 16*. 6d. Newcastle, 
18^, 15*. Birmingham, 18:39, 13*. 6d. Glasgow, 1840, 15*. Plymouth, 
1841, 18«.6(i. Manchester, 1842, 10*. 6d. Cork, 1843, ISs. York, 1844, 
90*. Cambridge, 1846, ISf. Sonfhampton, 18M, Us. Oi^nrd, 1847, 18s. 
Swansea, 1848, 9*. Birmingham, 1849, 10*. Edinburgh, 1860, 16*. Ipswich, 
1861. IS*. M. Belfast, 1S52, 15*. Hull, 1853, 10*. 6rf. Liverpool, 1864, 18*. 
Glasgow, 1855, 15*.; Chfltenham, 1856, 18*.; Dublin, 1857, 15.«. ; Leeds. 
ISMj, 80#, Abotdeen, lti68, 16s. Oxford, 1860. Manchester, 1861. I65. 
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BBinSH CLASSICS. A New Sfliiei of Standard Engliih 
AnthaMi pcintod from tbt nott oon««l ttxtiaad «Utod with eluddm- 
teqr aelM. TfMUM oeetaimully In dtuT^ 8vo. Toinmes, Taryiug ia 
friM* 

^Irecufy PuUUhed. 

OOLMMITR'S WORKS. EdlM I17 Pim CmnmrauiL FJ.A.. 

Vlgrnettes. 4 Vols. 30j. 
GIBBONS DECLINE AND FALL OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 

Edited by William Smith, LL.D, rortrnit and Maps. 8 Vols. 91km 
JOBMBOM'B LIVES OF THE ENGLISH POETS. Edited Iqr FanOI 

CumnmiBA]^ Fa&A. SYola. 93$,9d, 
BTSOirS ffOBTIGAL W0BK8. Bdilil,iillkMrtM. StcIi. «b. 

In ly^foraiioik 

WORKS OF POPE. With Li*^ lBtraMI«w, wl Koftes, I17 Bar. Wto- 

WBLL Elwijc. Portrait. 

HUME'S llISTOIiY OF ENGLAND. Edited, with Notes. 
LIFE AND WOKKS OF SWIFT. Edited by Joax F<nam. 

BBOTJGHTON'S (Lord) Journey through Albania and other 
ProTinoeaof Turkey in Earope ud Asia, to ConstaDtinople. I80O»lO. 
IMnrJHilioN. iniiatntlooi. tYoli.8vOk lOt. 

• Yidto to Italy. ZrdJSdiUon. StoIi. PoitSro. 198. 

BUBBLBS FBOH THB BBUNNBN OV ISASALU. an Old 
Mav. BUBthEHHoit, lAno. te. 

BUKYAN (John) and OliTerCromiralL Saltet iKogiapUM, By 

KOBEET SOCTHKT. FoCt SVO. 2a. 

BIIONAPARTE S(Napolkon) Confidential Correspondence with his 
Brother Joseph, Bometime King of Spain. Second £iiitiOH. S vols. Sro. 

BUBOHEBSH'S (Lord) Memoir of the Operations of the Allied 
Amlet under Prinee Sehwanenbers and M f ibal JUnober doziiig ttat 
latlKiBA of 1618-^14. Sra. tU, 

Eady Ounpaigna of tlio Bake of WcUington ia 

Fortagil and Bptia. 8ro. 8*»6dL 

BUBGOITB (Bar. J. W.) MoBair af PMriak Tiaaer TjUttt. 

Beemi Edition. PostSvo. 98. 

Letters from Bome^ written to frieida at Home. 

niastrationB. Post Sro. 18*. 

BURN'S (LiBUT.-CoL.) French and Englishll Dictionaiy of Naval 
•adlUIItaiyTaQliBioilTttma. Femrtk£ilttm, CimSva. 16«. 

BUBITS' (BoBiBs) Life. Qy Jen Ooaov Looxbaib. Mk 

Edition. Fcap. Svo. 8i» 

BUBB'S (G. D.) Instructions in Practical Snrveying, Topogra- 
phical Plan Drawing, and on BketcbiDg groiiud witliout InstrumentB. 
SlMJiiiitai. WMdeati. tmt9f^ Uued. 

BBTTMAJTB LEXILOGUS; a Critical Examination of the 
Meaatag «r nnmeroiui Greek Wordi, dite^f in Hoaier and Healod. 
TiaulaledkyBar. J.B.I>niiUKi. Jf^Mmm. IS*. 

BUZTOira (Sn Fovau) Ifemoin. WHh Seledleiis from his 

Correspondence. B7 bis Son. Portrait. Fifth EMimk SVO. ttt. 
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Plates. 6 Vols. Fwp.Svo. 189. 
Life, Letters, and Jonmals. By Thomas Moom 

Portraits. BoyalSvo. 9^. 

^ — Poetifitl ITotka, Portntit 6 Toll. Sra 48s. 

Foetkal Works. Plates. 10 Tobk Fcap. 8to. SOs. 

Foetkal Worbk 8 Yok. Ubm. SOa; 

Poetieal Worka Pktes. Begml 8fo» 9«. 

■ . — Foetkal Weeks. FortnAt^ Crown 8to. (k. 

Ohildo Harold. Witii 80 BngraTings. Bmall 4to. 21«. 

Ohildo Harold. With 80 YigBottes. 12mo. (k; 

Obilde Hardd. 16mo. 2s. Cd. 

OUldo HttoM. Vignettes. l€aio. Is; 

Ohade Harold. Portrait. lOmo. 8dL 

GUes and Poems. 24mo. 2«, 6dL 

Xkeellaneoos. a Yok. 84nM. 68, 

- Bnmas and Pli^. SYoIs. 24mo. 6s. 

Boa Juan end BeppOb 2 Yols. 24ino. 5s. 

— Beauties. Selected from bk Poetry smd Proaa. Portrait^ 

reap. 8vo. 3». 6d. 

OABNARYON'S (Lord) Portugal, Qallida, and the Basque 
FroriBeM. From Notes made during a Jooiaey to tliOM CSoimtrlefl. 

Recollections of the Druses of Lebanon. With 

Notes on their Keligioa. Third Edition. Post 8vo. 6«. (id. 

CAMPBELL'S (T.ord) Lives of the Lord Chancellors and Keepers 
of the Great Seal of England. From the Earliest Times to the Death of 
Loid SMon tn 18B8b Jusifft JlWIfnii 10 Vole. Crown 8to. ef.eaeh. 

Liyes of the Chief Justices of England. Prom tho 

Manum Conaneet to the Death of ImO. Teuterden. Secomd Mditiw, 
STeto.8v«w IS*. 

Shskspeare's Legal Ac qrtiw e n ti Csnslderad. 

8v«. ae.6d. 

I ■! i Life of Lord Chancellor Bacon. Fcap. 3vo. 23. 6d, 

(George) Modem India. A Sketch of the System 

of Cirll Government. With some Account of the Natlrea end Kattve 
MttmiflM. ateoHdtmon, 8T0. lOe. 

India as it may he. An Ontilnft of • proposed 

OoivieiiinuDt and Policy. 8vo. 12«. 

— (Tho8.) Short Lives of the British Poek. With an 

Essay on EngUflh Poetry. Post 8ro. tt. M. 

CALYIN'S (Johh) Life. With Extracts from his Correspondenee, 
Thomas H.I>na. Portmtt 8vo. 18«. 

OALLCOTTS (Uvt) litUo Atihni^a Hktory of laifiamL 
WhTkovatmi, WlthMWoodeato. Feep.6ve. 2«.M. 
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QAflfLEREAGH (Tbb) DESPATCHES, from the commenoement 
of tlie oifloUl eMr««r of tlie Ute ViMotuit Castleroagli to the dose of hi* 
life. BdiM by flM Mabquu or Lovdojidiuit. U Volt. 9f0, 14«.ttcli, 

OITHCARTS (Sii Gkorob) CommentariM on (he War in Builft 
«idQiimiar,18Uhi8» Plaai* 6to. Us. 

• Military Operations in Kaffraria, whicli led to (]l# 

Tenniiuitlon of the Kaffir War. Second Edition. 8vo. Hi. 

CAYALCASELLE (G. B.). Notices of the Lives and Works of 
the Et4jr FtaBlah PiiiilttS. Woo^leati. FostSro. ttt. 

CHAMBERS' (G. F.) Handbook of DeseriptiTO and PiaeCioal 

▲stronomy. Illu.stratloas. PostSvo. 12.t. 

CHAKTREY (Sui rsixiois). Winged Words on Chantrey's Wood- 
WMka. Billidbj JAS.P.lIotMnAO. Etchings. SqoanSfOi. 10t.ttf. 

OHARKED ROB fEni) ; or, The Story of the Idtlle Brothor and 

Sister. By Onw BnCKTSB. PlatM. 16mo. 6*. 

CHUETON'S (Archdeacon) Gongora. An Historical Essay on the 
Age of Philip III. and IV. of Spain. With Ti-aatilatious. Portrait. 
8 Tola. SmdlSfO. IS*. 

OLATOBWITZ'S (Carl Von) Campaign of 1812, in Russia. 
Tranalated fjrom the German by Loao £1llr81iebe. Map. Svo. 10«. 6i. 

CLIVE'S (Lord) Life. By Rev. G. R. Gleio, M. A. Post Svo. 3^. M. 

COBBOLD'S (RsT. R. H.) Pictures of the Chinese drawn by a 
Native Artist, described by a Forefgn Besident. With 24 Plates. 

Crown Svo. 9*. 

COLCHESTER (The) PAPERS. The Diary and Correspondence 
of Charles Abbott Lord Colchester, Speaker of the House of CommoQs, 
1602-1S17. Editadbf Hia Soir. PoLtrait. 8 Vols. 8vo. 42j. 

COLERIDGE'S (Samuel Tatmb) Tablo-Talk. F<mrik JSdMon, 
Portrait . Fcap. Svo. 6«. 

■ (HsKBT Kblson) Introductions to the Greek 

ClaidaPoeta. TMrd Edition. Fcap. Svo. 5a. M. 

(Sir John) on Public School Education, with 

especial reference to Eton. Third Edition. Fcap. Svo, 2s. 

COLONIAL LIBRARY. [See Home and Colonial Library.] 

COOK'S (Rev. F. C.) Sermons Preached at Lincoln's Inn Chapel^ 
and on Special Occaaloas. 8ro. 

COOKERY (Modern Domestic). Founded on Principles of Economy 
and Praedeal Knowledge, and adapted for Private Familiea. Bj « 
Lady. JRw JWNmi. Woodfluta. Faap.dvo. St. 

COBBWALLIS (The) Papers and Correspondence during the 
Ameriean War,— Adminiatrationa in Iiidia,^Union with Ireland, and 
Peace of Amtens. Edited by Chabus Bosa* Btcond SdUion. SYola. 
Svo. 63«. 

COWFER'S (Mart Countess) Diary while Lady of the Bedchamber 
to Caroline Princess of Wales. Portrait. 8vo. 

OBABBB'S (Bi7. Giobob) Life, Letters, and Jonmab. Qy Ua Son. 
Partrait; Fcap. Svo. 8«. 

Poetical Worka.'^ With hia Life.* Platea. 8 Volfc 

Fcap. Svo. 2U. ... 

Lift and Poetical Wolln. natei. Bogvl 8to. 
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GBOOR'S (J. W.) ProgreasiT* Geognplqr OUidran. 

lifth JEdition. ISmo. ta.$d. 

Stories for Children, Seleetod fnm the BBitoiy of 

England. FifUenth Edition. Woodcuts. 16mo. 2s. 6J. 

— — — ~- Boswell'B Life of Johnson. Including the Tonr to the 
HcteUtot. Fortniti. Royal 8to. 10». 

Lord Hxryit's Memoirs of the Reign of George the 
Seoond, from Aooefliioii to the death of Queen Carolint. Bdifead 
wVStk Motag. SmmiEmom, F<>rtrftit. 2 Tola. 6to. Sis. 

Easaye on the Barlj Period of the Freaeh BerolmtioiL 

870. 15«. 

-— Historical Essay on the Guillotine. Fcap. 8vo. 1*. 

OBOHWBLL (Ouyxr) and John Bunyan. By Bobirt Sovtbbt. 

Po8t8vo. 2*. 

CROWE'S (J. AO Ifotices of the Early Flemish Painters; their 
UvMeadWete WoodentR. FMtSTo. Ite. 

im> CAYALOASELLB'S History of Painting in Italy, 

from 2nd to 16th Century, Derived from Historical Resenrches %n well 
as Inspection ot the Works of Art iu that Country. Illustrations. 
2 Vols. 8vo. 

CUNNINGHAM'S (Allan) Poems and Songs. Now first col- 
lected and arranged, with Biographical Notice. 24mo. 2«. 6<2. 

• (Cap*. J. D.) Histoiy of the Sikhi. Vrom 

the Origin of the Matkm to the BstOe of thaSmm. A«Mid Xmm, 

Maps. bvo. lbs. 

CUBETON (Rev. W.) Piemaina of a very Ancient Recension of 

the Four Gospels in Syriac, hitherto imlCIIOWB in Eonfe. DlaooifWSdy 

Edited, and TrauHUted. 4to. 2i8. 

CUBTIUS' (Professor) Student's Greek Grammar, for the use of 
Colleges and the Upper Forms. Translated under the AvduM'i iwrt- 

iiOQ. Edited by Db. VVji. Sjiitu. Post 8vo. It. 6d. 

i— Smaller Greek Grammar for the use of the Middle and 
Lower Fonni, Abridged Ama the nbove. ISno. St.gtf. 

CUBZOirS (H<». Bobbrt) Yisita to the Konuteries of the Lefsnt* 

Fourth Edition. Woodcuts. PostSro. 15*. 

ARMXNii. AK© Erssboum. A Year on the Frontiers of 

SumU, Turkey, andPenrin. I^MJBHMhi. Weedents. PetlSfOb T«.0<. 
CUST'S (General) Annals of the Wanof thelSthfclOtliCeiitiuiei. 

9 Vols. Fcap. 8vo. 5 « each. 

DABWIN'S (Charles) Journal of Eesearches into the Katond 
Uistory of the Countries visited during a Voyage round the WolU* 
SestSro. 9«. 

Origin of Species by ^fcans of Natural Selection ; 

or, the Preseryalioa of Favoured Aaces in the Struggle f<>r Life. Poet 
8fO. 14f. 

— — — Fertilization of Orchids through Insect AgenflJ, and 

as to the good of Intercrossing. Woodcuts. Podt 6vo. 9*. 

DAVIS'S (Naxhajt) Visit to the Ruined Cities of Numidia and 
Ctrthsglnia. mmlcatloai. Orob 19f. 

BAYTS (8» Humpbbt) ContolfttloiM In Travel ; or, Lut Baara 

ef a Philosopher. Fifth Edition. Woodcuts. Fcap. 8vo. 

Sahnonia ; or. Days of Fly Fishing, i^'ourt/i Mdition* 

Woodents. Feap.8vo. 6«. 
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DBUBPIERTIE'S (Ootatb) History of Flemish Literature and 
iU oelebnted Auttion. Fxom th« TwelXth Ceutuiy to tb« praawxt Daj, 
Sfo* f$» 

J>mW (Qkas^ Citiai and OHneMM cf Btmto. FlaAei. 

' DIXON'S (HspwonTn) Sfcoty tko Lift oC Lord Bmob. Portnii. 

Feap. 8ro. 7». tki. 

DOaBBEAKINO ; the Moat ExpediUoiM, Certain, and Saqr 
M«thod, whether great exeeltoiiea or onlj medloertty be laqaind. ]^ 
LnuTv-OWt. HuToanxKMi. XMnI JBNftai. Woodoute. PoatSro. «•. 
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Century. With Illustrations. 8to. 12*. 

HORACE (Works of). Edited by DiAV ICnamr. With 800 
Weodenti. iSnma9n, Sit. 

(Life of). By BiAV tfmcAV. Woodenti, and eoloaied 

Borders. 8to. 9f. 

HUME'S (Datid) History of England, from the Tnyasion of Julius 
Ceesar to the Revolution of 1688. Abridged for Students. Correcting 
his errors, and eondiraed to 1888. J\m^Aflk naiuamd. -Woodra^ 

Post 8vo. 7i. 6d. 

HUTCHINSON (Col.) on the most expeditious, certain* and 
easy Method of Dog-BrMktng. mrdJSIfffoN. Woodeots. PostBro. 9«. 

BUTTON'S (H. B.) PrincipiaGraeca; an Introduction to the Study 
of Oraek. Comptebentiing Qramin«r, Delectus, aad BnidM-bookf 
vitti YoealraUries. Third IkiUioiu ISmo. 8i.6d. 
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HOiCE AND COLONIAL LIBRARY. A Series of Worki 

adapted for all circles and cla«se« of Rpadflrs, having been selected 
for their acknnwh- '^-ctl Interest and aVnlifv '-f tlie Aiitliors. Post Hvo. 
Publlahed mi 2«. and d«. 6(f. «aelJ^ and amn^d uiuler two diAtiacUve 
hmdMuMlowBi— 

A. 

AND HISTORIC TALES. 

ILTHE BIEaES OF YIESllAu 
By Lord Ellbbmvbk. 2t. 

13. THE WAYSIDE GB088. Bf 

Capt. MiufAV. 2«. 

X3. SKETCHES or GERMAN LIFE. 
9j 8n A. Go&ooii. Sa. Sd. 

14. THE BATTT.E of WATERLOO, 
By Rby. G. K. Olko. 8r.6d. 

16. AUTORIOQMAPHT OV 8TEF« 
FENa. i$, 

16. THE BRITISH POETS. 

81. «A 

ESSATB. 

3s. 6d. 



HISTORY, nOQRAPHY, 

1. SIFOE OF niRRALTAR, 9y 

JOUM DU1XK.WAXUU. 2«. 

t. THE AMBER'WITCH. By 

LaDT DxJTT GOBDOIf. fs. 



AMD BOMYAN. 
Si. 



S. CROMWELL 
By KOBSn 

4 LIFEor Sir FRANCIS DBAKE. 

ByJoriii Babbow. 

S. CAMPAIGNS AT WASHnVG- 
TOE. Bf BBr.O.R.Qx«n. Si. 

H THE FRENCH IN ALGIERS. 
By Lady Dur» Qobdow. 2a. 

7. THE FALL OF TUE JESUITS. 

SB. 

8. LIVONIA N TALES. 2s. 

8. LIFE OF COMD& Bf LOBi> Map 
»Mr. 8».M. 

10. 8ALFS BRWitDIr Bf 



By 

B5r 



17. HISTORICAL 
LoEO Mabon. 

18. LIFE OF LORD CLITE. 

Rkt. G. R. Glrio. 3*. 6d. 

10. NOKTH - WESTERN BAIL- 
WAT. By SiBF.B.'flllD. Sft 

9k LIFE OF MUNRO. ByBir.O* 
B.aLHa. 8«.6((. 



CLAIft & 

VOVAG^ TRAVEIA M)VENTUReS. 



1. BIBLE IN SPAnr. BjGMMa 

BOBBOW. S«. 0i. 

S. GIPSIES OF SPAIN. ByGEOBOB 

BOBBOW. S«. 6(<. 

8A4. JOURNALS IN INDIA. By 
BnaorHam. tToU. 7«. 

S. TRAVELS iwrn HOLY LAND. 
By Ibbt and M ahot.er. 2*. 

8. MOROCCO AMD THE MOORS. 
Bf j;]>Mnaim»HAT. St. 

T. LETTERS FBOMmBALTIO. 
By a Laot. Si. 

«. NEW serJTH WALES. Bf Km. 

Mbrkdith. 2*. 

ft. THE WEST IlilDIES. BjM. G. 



10. SKETCHES OF PERSIA. 
Sib JoHX Malooub. 8«.8dL 

U. VEMOntS OF FATHER RXPA. 
Sc. 

TYPEE AMDOMOO. By 
Hnunr M unus. 8 ▼ob. 7«. 

14. MISSION ART LIFE IN CAN- 
ADA. By ^nr. J. Abbott. 2s. i 

\* Each work may be had separBtely. 



15. LETTERS FROM K APE AB. 9r 

a Lady. 2s. 

16. HIGHLAND SPORTS. By 

GuauMBc J«nr. 8B.M. 

17. PAMPAS JOURNBSSw BlfSm 

F. B. Mbao. 2i. 

18. GATHERINGS FROM SPAIM. 

By Richard Ford. 8*. 6<i 

18. TU£ RIVER AMAZON. Bj 
W. H. BDiTAaDa. St. 

80. MANNERS & CUSTOMS OP 
INDIA. By Rev.C.Acland. 2*. 

21. ADVENTURES IN MEXICO. 
By G. F. Rmrrow. 8«.8iL 

IR PORTUGAL AND GALLTCIA. 

By LoKi) Carnakvok. 8*. 6d, 

23. BUSH LIFE IN AUSTRALIA. 
By Bot. St. W.BAroAsnu Siw 

2<. THE LIBYAN DESERT, fly 



Batlb St. Johh. 2«. 
SB. SiERRA LEONB. By » lomr* 
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IBBT AKD MANGLES' Travels ia Egypt, Nubia, Syria, and 
the Holy LuicL FoctSvo. Saw 

JAMES' (Rxv. Thomas) Fables of ^Esop. ANeir Translation, with 
Historical PreCftee. With 100 Woodcuti lij Tanoia mk Wour. 
TMrtif^hih Tkevatuid, pMtSvo. 2b,M. 

JAlfBSOlTS (H M.) Um of tite "Bufy IMm TMm, Uram 

Cirnabiic to Bas<;ano, and the Pim^tcb^ of mtsUag fu Illl/. Jfiwt 

Jiidition. With Woodcats. Fust 8ro. 

JBSSE'S (Ed WART)) Scenes and OccupaUoiUi of CoontiyLife. Third 

Edition. Woodcuts. Fcap. 8vo. 6*. 

CaeuuDgB in Ifatunl Histozy. MiglUk JSdUion. Feap. 

870, 99, 

JOHNSON'S (Djl Samukl) Life. By JaiM» B«mrd]. Including 
the ToDr to the UebridMk Edltad If ttw UM Mb. Cbouh. Fortraiu. 

I4t68 of tlie most eminent English Poets. Edited 

b7 Pbtbb Cmaamamm. ft yoU, 8v« S2«. M» CMmaf'a Bsltiak 

Classics.) 

JOURNAL OF A NATUJEIALIST. Woodcnte. Post 870. 9« 6(2. 

JOWETT (Rev. B.) on St Paul's Epistlw to the Thessdonianiy 
CMattana, andfiomani. Aooiu(£i»«ioii. a Volt. 6vo. 80«. 

KB]!rS (Bmop) life. B^AL&TMim Amnu^.MMim. Portrait. 
aY«is, aro. 18c 

■ ExpoeiUon of the Apostles' Creed. larinMlid fhm Us 

"rracttMofOiTiiMLOTe." fcap. l*.e«L 

ApproaA to Holjy Altar. Ektractii ftom Ui « Mimmd 
«CtngFw''aaA'<FneiiM of DivlMlm.' PMV.ape. U«. 

KilTG'S (Eev. S. W.) Italian Valleys of the Alps ; a Tow 
thnmgh all the Romantic and IcH-freoMaltd of MtvllMm 

Fi«dmottt. Illustratious. Crown 8vo. I8f. 

— — (Rkv. C. W.) Antique Gems; their Origin, Use, and 
YalM, w» IniATpMlin of AaolMit Blstocj, and aaiUaelrailfe of Aoeloat 
Art* ninntratlont. 8ro. iSf. 

KINQ BDWABD Yltii's Latin Qnamor; 01^ an IntredoetioB 

tetM Tintin TflMwt ftrr iht Vm fliffchaffito- jHrtwtft WHUm. 
^^^■^^ tfv^^^^^^^^^^vv ^^^^ ^^^"1^ ^pi^^^ ^p^p wF^w^^r^^^^BV w^^^^^^^^^^^w^w ^aw^^^F^^^^vv _ ^■^■■■■nw 

Fiat Latin Book; or, the Accidence, 

^•(Bit and Proiedy, vMi aa EagU»h TraMlallm Ibr the Vte «f Jnaior 
GlaMM. JSwH* JEWCiMi, Itaio. 9i.ttf» 

KI&E^ (J. F08VKS) Histoiy of ChuleB the Bold, Duke of Bar- 
SUodf* Bortnlt.. STcI«.8to. 
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KUOLKR'S ItaliMi ScthooU «C BOntlir. Bdiftad, ipitli K^^lqr 
Bb Chabim BimAKS. TMriMUthit. Woodsnli. SYolt. SMt 
8vo. 80«. 

German, DatcH, and Flemifh Schools of Painting'. 

Edited, with Notes, by Db. Waa«bi. 0««mI Itfttfai. Woodsoll. S 

Vols. Po-t 8to. 2i$. 

LABARTE'3 (M. Julxs) Handbook of the ArU of the Kiddle AgM 

and Renaissance. With 200 Woodcuts. 8yo. 18*. 

LATIN QEAMMAR (Kiia Bowabd YIth's). For the Um of 
BAoola. abBlmthBdiibm, 19mo. b.M. 

— — First Book (Kiko Edward VIth's); or, the Accidence, 
Syntax, and Profody, with EnglUh Tnmdatlaa fiw Jaalor OImma* 

Fourth Edition. 12mo. 2s. 6d. 

LAYA&D'S (A. H.) Kinereh and its Remains. Being a Nar- 
ntlTe of ReaearclMi and Diseorcrles amldRt (he Ruins of Assyria, 
With an Account of the Chaldean Christians of Kurdistan ; the Yozedis, 
or Devil-worshippers; and an Enquiry into the Manners and Arts of 
the AncieDt Ai^vlaBS. AMftJUMM. VlalM ani Woodsata. SYola. 
9r0n 86*. 

Kinereh and Babylon ; being the Besult 
eff a Seeood Eneditton to Assyria. Jbdrlsmtik Tkotuemd. FlatM. 
8vo. SU. Or JIm Jlysr, S Yob. 8vo. SOt. 

Popular Account «f Kiiwwli. imMUiom, WA 

Woodcuts. PostSfO. fifc 

IiBAKB'S (Col.) Topography of Athens, with Bemarki on its 
Antiquities. Second Edition. Plates. 3 Vols. 8to. 90». 

Trayels in Northern Greece. Maps. 4 Vole. 8to. 60i. 

Disputed QneaUone ef Aneient Oeognpby. lli^. 

8to. 6s. 6d. 

— — — Numismata Hellenica, and Snpplement. Completing 
a descriptive Catalogue of Twelve Thousand Greek Coins, with 
Notea GMgnvbieal and mitorfeal. WiUi Map and Apiwiidiz. dtai 

(S3*. 

' Peloponnesiaca. 8ro. 15*. 

Degndatioaof SeifliMeiiiXngluid. STew Sik6d 

LBSLIE'S (C. B.) Handbook for Toang Painten. With lUiiitm- 
tioaa* PoitSvo. lOt.ftL 

■■- Autobiographical RccollectionB, with Selections 

from bis Comspondenoe. Edited by Tom Tatlob. Portrait. S Vols. 

Life of Sir Joflbna Beynolda. Witii aa Aoeovnt 

of his Works, and a Sketch «t his CotampotailM. Bt Ton TatLOS. 

2V..1.S. 8vo, (TnthfPrejK) 

LETTERS FROM THE BALTIC. By a Lady. Tost 8va. 2*. 

Madras. By a Lady. Post 8vo. 28. 

SuB&A Lxohb. Bj a Ladt. Post fivo. Zt. QcL 
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LEWIS' (Sib G. 0.) Xiflay o& the Ooyemment of Dependenoiei. 

8vo. 12s. 

— — QIoflBary of Frovincial Words used in Herefordahiro and 
■om«of the adjoining CoantlM. Iteo. 4m, 

- (Lady Theresa) Friends and Contemporariea of the 

Lord Chancellor Clarendon, illustrative of rortraita in hia Gallery, 
With » DeMcipUve Account of the FietiiXM» and Origin of the CoUeo- 
ttou. Pwtnfti. 8 Tolt. 8vo. 4Sa. 

— (M. Q.) Journal of a Residence among the Negroes in the 
Weitfiidiai. PoetSvo. St. 

LIDDELL'S (Dbah) History of EomA. From the Earliest Times 
to the Establishment of the Empire. "With ths History of Litwatare 
and Art. 2 Vols. 8vo. 28«. 

Student's History of Borne. Abridged from the 

aboTe Work. 25th Thousand. With Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

XilNDSAY'S (Lord) Lives of the Lindsays ; or, a Memoir of the 
Houses of Crawfurd and Balcarres. With Extracts from Official Papers 
and FsnKMial Narratives. Second Edition. 8 Vols. Bvo. 2i3, 

Report of the Claim of James, Earl of Crawfurd and 

Balcams, to the Original Dukedom of Montiuse, created in 1488. 
Folio. U9, 

Seepticism ; a BetrogresslTS Moyement In Theology 

and Philosophy. 8vo. 9s. 

LISPINGS from LOW LATITUDES; or, the Journal of the Hon. 
Impulsia Quaiiington. Edited hj Lord J^ujrvKauf. With 24 Piatei, 
4t0. Sis. 

LITTIiS ABTHUBTS HISTOBT OF ENGLAITD. ^jr Ladt 
OsiMWR. iSXkkTknMmd, With SO Woodoots. Vo^8vo. Sf.6d. 

LIYINGSTONE'S (Rev. Dr.) Popular Account of his IQsiioiUuy 

Travels in South Africa, Illustrationa. Post 8vo. 65. 

LIYONIAN TALES. By the Author of "Letters from the 
Baltte.** Fo8t8ro. S«. 

LOCKHART'S (J. G.) Ancient Spanish BaDadi. EQatoiical and 

Romantic. Translated, with Notes. I tk ulnM X Hth m, dto. SUi Ol^ 

Popular Julition, Vast 3vo. 2s. 6d. 

— Life of Robert Bums. Fifth Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 3s. 

LONDON'S (Bishop op) Dangers and Safeguards of itodem 
Tbeoloi(y. Containing; Suggestions to the Theological Student under 
ptOM&tdittealtisa. BeeondEdMuL 6to. St. 

LOUDON'S (Has.) Instructions in Gatdening fm Ladies. With 

Directions and Calendar of Operations HOK BTSiy MmUl. JI(pMI 

£dition. Woodcuts. Fcap. 8vo. 5a. 

Modem Botany; a Popular Introduction to the 

NatoSISjsIsm of Plants. Stemti JUttimt. Woodoots. F«op.8vo. St. 

LOWE'S (Si& Hudsok) Letters and Journals, during the Captivity 
of Ks^olsoii at St. Bslsaa. By WnsuH Foasns. Furtntt. t T«ls» 
Sro. 46$, 
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LUCAS' (Samusl) SeoDhdft; or, Siunrayi ott iiM Main Stieut of 

History, fcvo. 12*. 

LUC&NOW: ALAdy's Di&rj of the Siege. Fomik ThoufcuuL 
Pc«p.8T<». 

LTSLL'8 (Su Charum) Priaciples of Geology; or, tlie ICodem 
' Changes of the £«rth and lU InliabitaDts eoniildered M "IntliritiTt of 
Geology. JSimlk Sditiom. lYoodcuta. 8to. 16*. 

Yiiito to the TJnitod Stalee, 1841^6. MMwd Edition. 

FtolM. 4 Vols. FostSvo. Um, 

— ecological Plvidcnces of the A«>^?yii4y (rf Man. 

second J^Aiitwn. Illubtr&tlons. 8vo. 14s. 

MAHON'8 (Lokd) HiBtory of England, from the Peaoe of Utrecht 
to pi«PeM« of Yermilles, 1719-88. LOrmnfjamtn, 7 Y<i«. tfO. 96*. 

Apular Rlition, 7 Vols. Post 8vo. 35<». 

« Forty-Five;" al^arraiiTe of tiie Rebellion in Seoi* 

land. FMtdvo. tt. 

.. Hktoif Of BiUkh India £rom its (^jginUHiliaPaMS 

«f If 88. Post 8ro. Ba. 6d. 
— — Spain under Charles the Soeoad; 1690 to 1700. 

Second Edition. Post 8vo. Qs. Cd. 

* Life of William Pitt, with Extaracta from Im MS. 

Pspen. ateoHASditkm. Portndts. d Vols., Foatave. dSf. 

CmdH^waBummt tha OsmI M8to. 8s. M. 

. Boltaiiiu. Stwnd EdUiion, PoatSvo. 10ii6dL 

Historieal tad Critical Eeeays. Poet Sto. St. 6d, 

« Miscellanies. Second Edition. Post Syo. 5$, 6dt 

• Story of Joan of Arc. Fcup. 8to. la. 

Addresses. Pcap. 8vo. 1^. 

M«CLlNTOCK'S (Capt. Sir F. L.) Narrative of the Diaeovexy of 
the Fate of Sir John Franklin and his Companknu itt flw Atetie Seal. 
T»^flh UkcmmtcL lUostrattons. 8vo. 16i. 

M'CTTLLOCn'S (J. B.) Collected Edition of Ricabdo's PoUtioal 

Worka. With Note.? and Memoir. Second Edition. 8vo. 16j. s 

IfAINE (H. Sumiter) on Ancient Law : ite Connection with tho 
Early History of Society, and Hi Salatteii 1o Modem Ideaa. Seeami 
MUaon. 8vo. 12t, 

KALCOLM'3 (Sik Joan) fikette of Posia. TkM Xditkm. 

Post 8vo. 33. 6d. 

MAJJSEL (Ekv. H. L.) Limita of Beligious Thought Exanuncd, 
Being the Bampton LeeCoiea^ 1858. Jbarl* jBIMbn. Poetefe. T«.«#. 

HANTELL'S (GiraoH A.) Thoughts on Animaleiilaa; or, tlM 
Invisible WoiMfM xereatodliy the MieraMa^. JBtaoniJUUian. flataa. 

16rao. e*. 

MANUAL OP SCIENTIFIC ENQUIRY, Prepared for the Use of 

Officers and Travellers. By various W riti>rs. Kditcnl by Sir J. F. 
Bbbsohbl and Bev. B. Maut. Third Edition, Maps. Pest 8vo. 
ifatMM if tHkr ^ tfts XeWb <f Hie if ilBiimll»J 
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KASKHAM'S (Hbs.) Hiitoiy of England. From the Fint Inva- 
•ion by the Romans, down to the fourteenth yaar of Quaen TicUnift'ft 
Beign. 156tA £iit<Mm. Woodcuts. 12mo. 6«. 

■ History of France. From the ConqiMit by tko Oanli, 
totUDMthof LoiOaPhUlppe. BaHethJUtitk^ Woodotfi. ISmo. «f. 

History of Gtrm any. From the Inva.4on by Maiini^ 

to the present time. FifUefUh Edition. Woodcuts. 12mo. 6*. 

History of Qreece. From the Earliest Times 

to fhe BoBMB Conqoett B7 Dr. Wm. Siotb. Woodenti. 16aio. 

• History of Borne, from the Earliest Times 

to the EBtabUthment af lbs Bnqrfn. Bf ta. Wm. Bkitb. 

Woodcuts. l6mo. 8«. 6<2. 

(Clements, R.) TraTels in Peru and India, for the 

purpo'ie of Collecting Cinchona Plants, and iAtvodwtllg Bilk Into 

India. Maps and Illustrations. 8ro. 

MASKLAND'S (J. H.) Kerefenoo dve to Holy Plaoei. HMrd 

Edition. Fcap. 6to. is. 

KARBYAT'S (Joseph) Histoiy of Modern and MediasTal Pottery 

and Porcelain. With a Dcscriptiua of the liSMlihetaHW BdoOnA 
JBdiUOH. PlatOB and Woodcuts. Bvo. 3ls. 6d. 

— — — (Hoiuck) Jutland, the Danish Islet, and Copen* 
bsgea. lUiutnttoas. 2 Vols. PMtSfO. Sla. 

BiredeA and Mo of GotUind. Tllartnittoxui. SI 

Y«Is. FottSfO. SB*. 

MAWHTiR'S (Augustus) Greelc Grammar for Schoola. Abridged 
from the LMjarGrsMur, By mmafield. MhA fHiim, Ssvised by 
BowAioe. ISmo. 8*. 

MAITEEL'S (Jules) Essay on the Character, Aetiona, aad .Writings 
ofHiaDnkeorWeUiivlim. Awwrf Jaittlwt. Fo^wSfe. t§.9i, 

HAXDIS AND HINTS on Angling and Oh«M. ByBMSun 

Penh. Woodcuts. 12mo. Is. 

MAYNE'3 (R. C.) Four Years in British Columbia and Van- 
oouvar Ittlaod. Its Forc«ls, Kivera, Coasts, and Gold Fialds, and 
BsMiinea fiw CSoioniMllmk flliMlfBtid five* ffis. 

MSLYILLVS (Hbimmb^ ^Tf^ ^ Oaoo; n, MmmUmm 

MBNDSUSSOmraLifk ByJnaiBmMaff. 8f«. 2f . 

HSlSDiTtni (Mn Cbasbh) Kot«s and Bketdioi of Neir flontli 
Wake. Post fin*. Is. 

— Taamaida* during a BeaideMt af Kna Taant 

Illustrations. 2 Vols. Poat 8vo. 18*. 

MBBEIFIELD (Mrs.) on the Arts of Painting in OU, Miniature, 
Mosaic, and Glass ; Gliding, Dyeing, and tlie Preparation sf Colours 
a^Artlddsia«M. a V4»ls. Are. ate. 

MESSIAH (THE) : A KarraltTe of the Life, Travelg, Death, 

Re-iurmctlm. and Ascenslna nf onr Blossed lyird. Rr ^ J^nav* 
Author of the " Life of lii»hop iu)a." Map. bvo. I6s. 
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MILLS* (Abtbuii) India in 1858 ; A Bummaiy of the Existing 
AdmiDiBtratlo&— FoUticftl,Fiiieftl,uid JwUdal. StcoiUl JSditiom, Map. 
8to. 10«. ed, 

MILMAN'S (Dkak) History of Christianity, from the Birth of 
Christ to tlu> Abolition of Enguim In the Soman Empin. Km 
Aitfion. 8 Vols. 8vo. 9^, 

Latin ChriBtianity ; including that 
of the ropes to tlie fwliflaato oflUflliolM y. SteimiSilttat. 6 Tola. 
8to. 72«. 

the Jews, from the Earliest Period, 

' Imagh^^kMmtolIodam Timea. tVola. 8vo. 86f. 

Oliaiaeter and Ckttdnet of Iho ApoatloB oonaidered 

aaETidenoe of Christianity. Svo. 10t.8tf» 

Life and Worka of Honee. Witk 800 Woodeoia. 

41 Tola. Crown Sto. 30s. 

Pottktl Worka. Plates. 3 Vols. Fcap. Svo. 18*. 

Fall of JerQBalexn. Fcap. Svo. U. 

(Capt. K a.) Wayside Cross. A Tale of the Carlist 

War. BoatSvOb t». 

MILNES' (R. :&roNCETOK, Lobs Hovqhvov) SelectieoB from Poetical 

Works. Fcap, Svo. 

MODERN DOMESTIC CQOKERY. Pounded on Principles of 
Economy and Prafitbal Kiu»w1«dg«, and adapted for Priyate FamUiea. 

Xeu> Edition. Woodciita. Fcap. Svo, 5». 

MONASTERY AND THE MOUNTAIN CHURCH. ByAnthov 

of "Sunlight through tlie Mist" Woodcuts. 16mo. 4s. 

MOORE'S (Thomas) Life and Lettera of Lord Byron. Plates. 
• Tola. Feap.8T0. 18a. 

Lifb and Lettera of Lord Byron. Portraits. Royal 

m 

MOTLEY'S (J. L.) Histoo' of the United Netherlands : from the- 
Death of WilJlam the SlJent to the Synod of Dort. Embracing the 
Engliall-Dotdi struggle against Spain: and a detailed Accouatut the 
Spanish Amada. fSntraits. STola. 8t«. 90$, 

MOUHOT'S (HiKr.i) Siam Cambojia, and Lm; a Kaizatire of 

Travels and Discoveries. Illustrations. Svo. 

MOZLEY'S (Rev. J. B.) Treatise on Predeatinatioii. Svo. lU, 
Primitive Doctrine of BaptiamalBflgeneratioiL 8to. 7^6d, 

MUjCK MANUAL (The) for Farmers. A Practical Treatise on the 
Chemical Properties of Manures. Bj Fbkdbbios fAUunou 
X^HtiM, F0V.8TO. fis. 

MUKDT'S (Qbx.) PflA and PencH Sleteliea during a Tour 
In India. TkMSiUUm, Plates. Foot Svo. 7«.6tf. 

_ (Admiral) Account of the Italian Revolution, Tvitl^ 

Notices ofGaiibaldi, Francis XL, and Victor Emmanuel. Post Svo. ISi, 

MUNRO'S (GsNERAL Sib Thomas) Life and Letten. Bj the Bar. 
a. £.GLKia. PoBtSvo. St,9d, 
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WTRCHISON'S (Sib Bosuiok) BnnU in Sniope and the Ural 
Mountains. With Coloond flAlMb Swtfloiu^ Ae. S Toll. 

Boyal 4to. 

Siluria ; or, a Histoxy of the Oldest Eocks coii- 



talnlng Organic R«m»lna, TkMBdUlM* Ksp and Plates. 8fo. 
KURRATS RAILWAY READING. For all olasBes of Rcadenk 

ITktfiUowing are pullished :] 



WsLtlROTOH. Bt LOBP ELLBIMKftB. 6d. 

NlMUOD OR TBI ChAIB, 1«. 

EtsATa FROM "Tub Timxs." S YoU. 8*. 
Music axd Dbbsb. U. 
Latabo'i AccuvKTor Ni!<btbb. ia. 

lllLMA»'8 t ALL or JkBLSALBM. Ilk 
MaHOH'i "FoBTt-FlTB." S<. 

Lira or TaBOBOBB Hoes. U, 
Dbmb o* Navas BAsni*. S Tola. in. 
Tma BoitBt Bbb. U. 
Jams** Jtaor't Fa a lb ■ . 2«. 64. 

MiMBOD OH THB TUBP. 1«. M. 

OuroAiiT't Nbfaul. 
Am* or Df MiH*. It. 6d. 



Mabon'b Joan op Arc. It. 

HbAD'i KMieBANT. '2m. Cd. 

NiMBoD ON TUK Road. 1<. 
Wilkinso.n'b AsciirHT Eoyptiakb. 
Choker o:i tub Giullotihb. 1*. 

HiJ.l.WAl's NORWAT. 2«. 

Maukkl'b Wbllimotom. l».6d. 
CAMr«Bu.'i Lin uv lUceii. St. 6^ 
Thi Fmwbb QABpaa. U. 
LocuABf'a SrABMBBiUAai. liJrf 

LOOAB ON HmoBT. M. *^ 

Bbautibs op Btbow. 

Tatlob'b IS'otks rHoM Lipb. St> 

KXJBCTBD ▲oSBBSBBa. 1«. 

PsBB** Bsvn o« Ambum*. It. 



JIU8I0 AJ^D DBESS. Reptinted bim tlie Quarterly Rttviev." 

Fcap. 8vo. It. 

If APIEB'S (Sia Wk.) Eoglish Battles and Siegea of the FeuiiiBular 
War. TkMSmiM. Fmtxtit PMtSvo. 10t.6(t. 

Idfe and Letters. Edited by H. A. Bbuoi^ U.P. 



TkHrtraits. 2 Vols. Crown 8vo. 

■' Lifc' of General Sir Charles Napier; chiefly derived 

from liin Journals «ud Letters. Hecond Edition, FortraitB. 4 Vols. 
PoBt 8ro. 48i. 

NAUTICAL ALMANACK. Royal 8to. Sf. 6d (ifHtMuM 

6y Authority.) 

NAYY LIST (Quarterly). {PvJblithed hy AuUi<>rUiff,) postSvo. 
NSLSON (Robbbt), Memoir of liis Life and ISmei. ^y Rer. a T. 

Secreta.v, M.A. Portrait. Bvo. 10«.e({. 

NEWBOLD'S (Lieut.) Straito of Malaoea^ Penang, and Siagapon. 

2 Vols. 8vo. 26a. 

N£WD£GAT£'S (C. N.) Cuslom&' Tariffs of aU l^aUona; coUected 
•adamiiiedivtotlMyMrlSSS. 4to. 80t. 

NIOHOLLS' (Sn Qbobob) Hiatory of tiie English Poor^Lawa. 

3 Vols. 8vo. 28«. 

— Irish and Scotch Poor-Laws. 2 Vols. 

(Kev. IT. G.) Historical Account of the Forest of 



Woodcuts, Ac. Post 8vo. \0s. 6d. 

- — Personalities of the Forest of Dean, its BncceisiTB 

Officials, Gentry, and Commonalty. Post 8vo. 3<. 6d. 

NICOLAS* (SiB Habbu) Historic Peerage of England. Ezhi- 

Mting the Origin, Descent, and Present State of every Title of Peer- 
a^e which has existed in this Country since the Conc^uesc. By 
William Coubtbopb. 8vo. 80«. 

NIMfiOD On the Chace— The Turf— and The Road. Reprinted 
Irom the " Quarterly fieviev." Woodcuts. Fcap.Svo. 8«.M. 
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OZWHAH'S (Rby. W.) Engliah Notes for Latin Elegiacs ; designed 
tor Mrlj Proficients In Ibe Art of I*Un Versifioation, irlUi FnSttarr 
Bales of Cemposllloii In Elegiac Metrs. Fewth EUHon. Iteo. 9$.9d. 



PAGETS (John) Hungary and Transylvania. With Remarks on 
their CondiUon, Social, Puliiical, uA Kwnwntotl. Xkird "tffffffn. 
Woodcut*. 2 Vol*. 8VO. l&n. 

PABIS' (Dr.) Philopophy in Sport made Science in Eam^t ; 
or, Um First I'ruicipiea of N«ttiral i'hiluiiophy iaeukwied bf aid of the 
Tojiaiii9fferti«r Yonfh. MmlkSdmmu WooAenfei. 9m9n, r«.ML 

PEEL'S (Sb BoBBff) Utmokn, Bditod hf E«ju. Stakbop £ 
« and Mb. OAMDwauk. S Yok.Foit8vOb 7«.M.«wh. 

PSNira (Biohabd) Maxime and Hints for m Aogkr okl OhMS- 
Vta|«E. JiKm JHitioa. Woodeota. Fes|^8r«». 1*. 

nnOSn <F. C.) PrlndplM of Athenian Architecture, and {h« 
Opiktl BaflnMoenU •zUbited in tbe Constntetioa «C Um AasiMit 
BuUdinci at Atbeaa, from a SiirToy. Witb 40 Plataa. PoHou «l.8ik 

PERCY'S (John, ^I.D.) Metallurory ; or, the Art of Extracting 
Ifalala from their Ores and aduiJiin;; th^ m to various piirpngea of )!«■»• 
ftwtan. F«r$t Dinmm — Fuslf Ifint-Cla/s, Oi^ipar, Vaa, «ad BcaM. 
IlloBtntionf. 8tq. tl«. 

Ir<Ni and Steel, forming the MecKmd Dmaion of the 

abOfaWodc lUnatratioiM. ^ro. 

PHILLIPP (CaAnvr Stbhobb Maboh) On Jarifprndenee. 8ti>. 12». 

PAIUilPS' (JoHJi) Memoirs of William Bmith^ the Geolp^i. 
PWtntt 8to. 7«.6& 

I Geology ef YeilBaUw, The Oeest» Md nwwtene 

DiaMet Plataa. 4to. M L,flOt.-«actII,aia. 

' Bhen, HonntsinB, and Sea Coast of TodcshiFft, 

With Fs^nvH on the ciiinnte, Boeneiy, and Aaelant lahaUtaaita. 

jHecomi JuiiUon, Plates. 8vo. la*. 

PHILPOTT'S (Bishop) Let t era to the late Charleg Bntler, on the 
TlMOlOfiisat parts of his " Hnolc of the Bsnan Catholie Church ; ** wUk 
Bemarks on certain Worlcs of Dr. Milner ami Dr. Linirard, and on some 
parts of the Evidence of Dr. Doyle. Second Edition. 8to. KU. 

POPE'S (Albzabdsb) Life and Works. A Neuj Ediiion. Con- 
MntefT nearly SOO wqwAUirtiad Letters. EdHed vlth a If nr Ixwrn, 
Introductions f^rui Notai. Bj Bbv. Wsztwux Slwot.. Fortrallis. 

8vo, (/n the I'rtss.) 

PORTER'S (Ret. J. L.) Five Years in Damascua. With Travels to 
Palm7ra, Lebanon and other Scripture Sites. Map aud Woodcuts* 
STola. roatSrOk lis. 

— - Handbook for Syria and Palestine ; includingan Account 
<tf the Oeagi»pbj,y idlorr, Aatifuitiea, and inhabitautaot these Coontrlaa, 
ttaPsnlnsiila aiiiai,iidoffi,aDdtha SjrianJDsaart. JUfs. SYols. 
Bostdfo. Ms. 
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PBAYER-BOOK (The Illustrated), with 1000 IlluBtrations of Bor- 
ders, Initials, Vignettes, &c. Medium 6vo. 

PEECEPTS FOR THE CONDUCT OF LIFE. Eztneted fkom 

the ScriptureB. Second Edition. Fcap. 8vo. Is. 

PEINSEP'S (Jas.) Essays on Indian Antiquitiea, Hiatoric, 

Numismatic, and Palrongrapliic, with Tablu8. Edited bjT EOWAIO 

TnOMAB, Illustrations. 2 Vols. 8vo. 52a. W. 

PROGiiESS OF RUSSIA IN THE EAST. Aa Historical Sam. 
amy. Mxp, Bwo, 

PUSS IN BOOTS. ^Vith 12 niiutnaoiuL By Om SEaEOiXBL 

Coloured, IGuio. 2». 6d. 

QUARTERLY REVIEW (The). 8vo. Gs. 

RAWLIiSf soil's (Rev. Gkorob) Herodotus. A New English 

Yeraion. Edited with Notes and EastLja. Assisted bj 8i& Ushbt « 
Bawumoii and Sia J. G. WuxurMW. Seeomi MUlkn, Maps and 
Woadflot. 4 ▼«!■. %¥0. 19$. 

— Historical Evidences of the truth of the Scripture 

Becords stated anew, tlie 13tuupton Lectuiea for 1869. Second Kditkm, 
9fo, li§. 

History, Geography, and Antiquities of the Flv© 

Qreat Monarchies of tbe Aooiitut World* lUiialiatiena. tiro. 

Yol. I., OhaMna and Anyria. let. Yoto. II. and III., Babylon, 
Mt di:i, and Persia. 

REJECTED ADDRESSES (Th^. By Jahes and Ho&aoi Bxixh. 
Fcftp.Sro. U., or FbttBtptTt Portrait, fcap. 8vo. 6s. 

BBTNOLDS' (Sat JofmrA) mi lAfis and TiM. Fnm ICateiialf 

collected by the late C. R. Lrsi ie, H.A. Edited by Tok TaUAB. Pot* 
traits and lUustrdtious. 2 Vols. tivo. 

BIOARDO'B (Dxtm) PoUtioal Workt. WHh » lUtiee «f Ui 

Life and Writings. By J. R. M'Cmxocn. New Edition. 8vo. 16s. 

RIFA'S (Faihbb) Memoirs during Thirteen Years' Residence tint 

Coart of Peking. FMm the ItallMi. PostSro. St. 
BOBERTSON'S (Canon) History of the Christian Church, From 

tbe Apostolic Ago to the Concordat of Worms, aj). 1128. Wteond 

MiUkm. SYola. 8vo. 88». 

jjf0 Backet. Illustrations. Post 8vo. 9s. 

ROBINSON'S (Rev. Dk.) Biblical Researches in the Holy Land. 

Being a Journal of Travels inl888|, and of Later Researches la 18&2. 

Haps. SYobk 8to. 88s. 

BOXILLT'S (Sir Samuel) Memoirs and Political Diary, ^f his ' 

Sows. Third Edition. Portrait. 2 Vols. Fcap. 8vo. 12«. 

BOSS'S (Slb Jajies) Voyage of Dihcovery and Research in ibt 
SonOwm and Antantle Begions, leSlMS. Plates. SYols. 8ro. 86s. 

BOWLAND'S (David) Manual of the En-lLsh ConsUtation; 

Its Else, Growth, and Fnisent state. Post &vo. lOs.Bd. 

— — Laws of Nature the Foundation of Morals. Poat 

870 

BUKDELL'S (Mrs.) Domestic Cookery, adapted &r PriTite 

Families. Ni'vo Edition. Woodcuts. Fcap. 8vo. 6*. 

RUSSELL'S (J. RuTHKRFURD, M.D.) Art of Medicine— Ita HUtory 

and its Heroes. PortCtfti. 8ro. 14«. 
BUSSIA ; A Memoir of tl» Bemarkablc Events which attended 
tbeAoceasiOA «f the Smtimr Nicholas. SyBAaox M.K.qbi'J'. 8vo. 

ias.«d; 
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BITXTOITS (Qmom F.) TnTds ia MezloQ( nifli A^ycntont 

Among thf^ Wild TribMud AflBMltof fli»Fnblasaiid ftftdEjMc^^ 

Ulius. I'ost 8vo. 3ji. 9d. 

SAL£'3 (Ladt) JounuU of the Di^tera in AfighaniaUn. Post 
8?o. 



— (Sim Boms) Brigade in Ail|;|iaiilBtaiL With an Aeeoukt of 
fte DiftaM «IJdlalalMd. B»r Bbt. G. B. Qluo. FMtSvo. it, 

BANDWITH^ (Homphrt) Siago. of Kan. Poat 8tow Zs. Qd. - 

SCOTT'S (G. Gilbe&t) Secular and Domestic Architecture, Pre- 
lentaiidFataia. StamiMiiHan, Bro. to. 

(ICislar of Baliol) SermojvtaPiaaelied befctra ilia UaiToaity 



« 

SCBOPE'S <b. P.) Geology and Extinct Yolcanoea of Central 
Fiaaea. Seeimd£dition» lUoBbrntioiii. Medium Svo. aoi. 

8BLF-HKLP. With IlluBtrations of Character and Condnek. 

By Samcel Smiles. SOih Thousand. Post Svo. 8*. 

SBNIOB'S (K. W.) Suggeationa on Popular Edueation. 8ro. 9a. 

SHlFTESBUBY (Loan CHamuiOB) ; Hemoiia of liia Eaily lifii. 
with lib Lettenb*«* Bjr W. D. Csaanna. Furtralt 9ro, 10f.6(L 

SHAW«(T.B.) Stndent'aKannalofSngliaiiLiteratnn. Edited, 
trtth MolMi and lUuatrmtlODa, hj Da. Wv. Smitb. Foet Svo. 7«. 9i, 

BQBBBA LEOXE ; Described in Letten to Fiienda at Homa^. fiSf 

A Ladt. Post 8to. 34. 6d. 

SIHMOKS on CoQitti-MartiaL IHhEditiM. 8ro. 14«. 
SMILES' (Samukl) Livee of British Engineers ; ftom the Earlieat 

Period totlie Dealh of Robert Stephfnson ; with an account of their Piln- 
cipal Works, and a llutoiy of Jnland Commiuiicatioa in BriUio. 
TMrtnits and Illuatntioiia. SVolf. Sre. tBt, 

Industrial Biography: Iion-Worlcen and Tool Haken. 

PoBt 8vo. 7«. 6ti. 

Story of Gecige Stephenson's Li£B. Woodoate. Poat 



8vo. 6*. 



Self-Help. With Illustrations of Character and ConducL 



PostBro. 6r. 



Wcnrkmen's Earnings, Savings, and Strikes. Fcap. Svo. 



U,9d. 

SOIOSBYILLB'S (Maet) Phyaical Geography. Fi/'di. JSMUotu 
Fortnit. FostSre. 9if. 

Connexion of the PIgndeal Seienoei. ilTiM 



Edition. Woodeati* PMtSro. 8«. 

SOUTH'S (JonN F.) IToiisehold Surgery ; or, Hints on 
cies. Swenteenth Thousand. Woodcata. fcp.8ro. it.Gd. 
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SIQTH'S (Dm. Bletfonaiy of the Blbla; ito Antiquities, ; 
IJiography, Q^ogn^t and NMonlHUtoiy. IHaatrftttMit. 8 Yob 

. . 8vo. 106*. ; ' . • 
Greeb and Bomaa Aatiqiiitlei. %ttd BdUion, Wood- 
cuts. 8to. 42«. 

' — ■ Biography a&d Mythology. Wood* 

ai(% SVott. 8vo. SLlfit.M. * 

— — ^ — '■ Ckography.Woodcute. 2 Yola. 8vo. 80& 

^ Latin-English Dictionary. 9th Thcnimnd. 8vo. 21s. 

Classical Dictionary. IQiA Thousand, Woodcuts, 

Sro. 18i^ 

: — Smaller Classical Diotloiitfzj. 2XUk ThmuanicL Wood- 

• eats* CiCOwnSvo. 7a.9d. 

— ' — . Dictionary of AntiquHi^. 20Ch Thousand, Wood- 

cuts. OvowiiSto. Jt.ed. 
• Latin-KngUsh Dieiiooaiy. 26tk Thauaand, 

l2mo. la.Sd. 

Latin-English Tooabnlary ; for those reading Phasdnu, 

Cornelius Nepos, and Ca>3<ii'- Swond Edition. 12mo. 3.1. 6if. 

Principia Latina — Part L Containiag a Grammar, De- 
leelas^ and Sxmalae Book, with yocabuUries. 3r<< Edition. ISmo. 8«. Qd. 

— ■' ^ Part II, A Reading-book, containing 

Mythology, Geography, Eomau Antiquities, and Hlatorj. With Notes 
and DfeOoiiHrj. Ottmi Editim. i2iiio. 35. (iti. 

■ Part III. A Latin Poetry Book. 

Containing :— Hexameters and PootameteM ; Eclogae Ovidianse; Latin 
Praaody. Umo. Sv.ML 

-' Part IV. Latin Prose Composition. 

Cootatning Roles of Syntax, with copious Examples, Explanations 
of Synonyms, ud a aystsmatlQ souw of JSmioliM «ii the Syntax. 
12mo. 8«. M. 

Onsea; m Hint Cbook Ooutbo. A Gmnmar, 

Delectus, and Exercise-book, wlthyooitaliatoB.B7B.B.HtrTTOV,¥A. 

^rd Edition. 12mo. St. 64. 

Stndent'i Ofoek Grammar. By Profossor Cuetito. PobI 

8ro. 7'. M. 

Latin Grammar. Post 8vo. 7*. 6(Z. 

Smaller Greek Grammar. Abridged from the abore. 

Latin Oiainmar. Abridged from the above. 

STAKLET'S (Cavov) History of the Baatem Chmeh. 8ee(md 

Edition. Plans. Svo. 16». 

Jewish Church. From Abraham io Sajiuu. 

AeoNdMlMi. Flans. 8to. ie». 
— Sermons on Evangelical and Apostolical TeaeUng. 

Second Edition. Pont Svo. 7s. W. 
— — — — St. Paul's Epidtles to the Corinthians. Second 
Mittkn. Bro. 18t. 

Historical Memorials of Gantetbiiiy. Third Edition. 

Woodcote. Post Svo. 7*. 6(f . 

Sinai and Palestine,' in Connexion with their History. 

Blxth Edition. Map. 8vo. ld», 

— Bible in the Holy Land. Being Eitract4 from 

the sboTtB v«rk. Seetmi EdUion. Woodcuts. Fcp. Svo. 2«. fid. 

* Addrkssis akd Charoxs Of BoBor Scavut. With 

Jfemoir. SwitdEmm, 8ve. 10«.6d. 
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BTASLBT'S (Cakok) Senrons Preached during the Tour of 
H.B.H. lb«> Piioce of ^YAlfi• Ui« fiM^ «itk Hotitm «f Mne of 
the riaces Visited. 8vo. 9$, 

BOUTHBTV (Sontt) Book of the OlMKh. AmuA JkUtioii, 

POfct 8vo. 7s. C<f. 

Lives of Biinyan and Cromwell. Post 8vo. 2*. 

5P£CKTEIl'S (OiTo) Puss in Boots. With 12 Woodcuts. Square 

ttaow lji.M.pMB,orSfl.Mealon«d. 
Charmed Boe ; or, the 8IDI7 ^ the LitUe Brother 

and Sister, lUustTated. 16mn. 

BT. JOHN'S (Charles) Wild SpoiLs and Natural History of the 
Hlfhlaodn. Po»t8vo. a«. M. 

— (Batle) Adventures in the Libyan Beaerl and th« 

Oastaof Jupiter A minoB. Woedcuta. PostSro. 2«. 

'STANHOP£'S (Earl) life of WilDam Ittt With ISxtncti 
frnm hii U£, ftpen. Suond BMHim. Rictnlte. S Tolii JPottSre. 
42$, 

Miscellanies. Second Edition. Post 8vo. 5«. 6d, 

SiWIlENSONS' (Georoi and Eobsrt) , Livefc Forming the 

Tbird Volume nf Smiles' " T tTi ■ if mil Ml fflgiinn " Msitt and 

lllu.-.trations. 8vo. 21s. • 

STOTHABD'S (Taoe.) Life. With PeraeiMl Beminiscencee. 
SmiBTIB <G. E.) Brick and Marble Arohitectaie of Itd^ In tlie 

Middle Af^n. Plates. 8vo. 21s. 

BXUDEl^T'S HUME. A Histoxy of England from the InTBsion 
•f Julina CR>fiar to th* SevolutlMi •# 1680. BmtA m tb« Work by 
DatidHluk. ConttamedtaiaM. AnmM^ AmmmL Woodonli. 
Poat 6vo. U. 6tU 
%• ABoMllwHiataqrorEiiiMd. ttm, $$^§i, 

— — HISTORY OF FRANCE; From the Earliest Times 
to the EstablUbmcnt of the Second Empire, IgOi. Edited bj D*. W«. 

. BISTORT OF GREECE ; from the EkrUeet Time* 

to tiM It'>in nn CnnqueRt With the Hiatorj of Literatnra end Art. Bj 
Ws. Shitu, LL.JJ. '15th IhouMmmd, Woodeuta. Ctmm 8to. 7«. 6<<. 

(Questions. 2s.) 
%• A Skaller II18TOUY or* Greece. 12mo. 3s. 6tf. 

HISTORY OF ROME; from the Earliest Time* 

to the Viliiblisbnient of the Empire. With the Historj of Literatim 
and Art. By U. O. LiOMLL, I>J>. SI6tkXhoummi> W niuaf . CrowB 

8vo. 7s. 6(2. 

%• A SMAtLTO History or Ron. I2tno. 3*. 6d- 

— ^— GIBBON ; an Epitome of the History of the Decline 
and Fall of the Iloman Empire. Ineorporating the Ke<>earchea of 
Beeent Comznentatora. Bih Thaustrnd. Woodcuta. Post 8to. 7*. 64. 

MANTTAL OF ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY. By 

Bit. W. L. Bkvax, M. A. Indited hy Da. Wm. SHiro. Woodoata. 

• THE ENGLISH LANGUAOR B7 

OlOBOB P. MAUB. Edited by Dr. Wh. Shith. PostSvn. 7m Rd. 

, — ENGMSH LITERATUBJL ^ T. 

B.BBAir. BditedbrDa. Wif.SMixiLP(Wt8ro. 74. M. 
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SWIFT'S {JovMRAx) JJS&y Letters, Jounab, Wodbk Bf 

John Forsteb. Syo. (In Freparatim.) 

SYME'S (Professor) Ptindpleg of Surgery. BtJi FdUion, 8ro. lit, 
TAIT'S (Bishop) Dangen and Safegnazda «f Modem Theology. 

8v(). 9.9. 

TAYLOR'S {Henry) Notes from Life. Fcap. 8vo. 2«. 
THOMSON'S (Archbishop) Lincoln's Inn Sermons. 8vo. 10s. Gd. 

(Db.) ISew Zealand. lUuBtrationB. 2 VoIb. Post 

THSnUiSAYED MAKUAL OF FAHILT PIATBR; wiangad 
so as to save thetnaliltof taialiig tiia Picoi McwmrAi and tewtida. 

Boyal 8vo, • 23. 

TOCQUEYILLE'S (M. pi) State of f'ranco befora the EeTolution, 
1789, and on the Canfles «ftlMt Brent. TfnaUted Hunflf Biivs, 

Bvo. lis. 

TRANSACTIONS OF THE ETHNOLOGICAL SOCUiTY OF 

LONDON. New SjHes. Vols. I. and II, 8vo. 

T££M£KH£££E'S (H. S.) FoUtical Bxperience of the Ancients, 
tellitoaiiBf <nUM*»Timat. V«ap.8v<k St. Mr 

TRISTRAM^ (H. B.) Great Bahan. lUmtiatinn. FMk 9ro, Ifif. 

TWISS* (Horaob) PtabHc and PiifSto of Lonl Chancellor £ldon« 
with Selections from Wm OomqpondBnea. Mnit 29M MMUm, 

2 Vols. Post 8vo. 21*. 

TY10)ALL*S (Johh) Glaciers of the Alps. With an account of 
Thn« Tears' ObaenratloiM tod ExperfmeatB on their Generftl Fhe- 
nomena. Wbodeata. FoetSre. tU. 

TTTLER'S (Patrick Fba«ie) MeDMhi. Wf Bit; W. Bumov, 

M.A. 8vo. 9*. 

YAUGHAN'S (Rbt.Db.) Seaaona preached in Harrow SehooU 

8vo. 10a. 6rf. 

VENABLES' (Rev. E. L.) Domestic Scenes in Russia. Podt Sro. 5s. 

YOTAGE to the MaiuitiaB. Bj Author ot ** Padsiava." Post 
8vo. 9s. 9d. 

WAAfiUrS Pr.) Traaaom of Art In Great Britain. Being an 

AeeoOBt of the Chief Collections of Palntlnps, Pculptaw^ Mannscripts, 
MlBiatnrea, &c &0., in this Country. Obtained £rom JPnNBBl Xnspeo- 
ti«ndttrli« Viaila lo England, avola. 8vo. 

WALKS A17D TALKa A fttovrMk inr Tooag GhilinB. ^j* 
▲ranln^ Wtlh Woodenli. Ifltao. U, 

WALSH'S (Sir John) F^M Bendli ef BilMm BUI of 

1832. 8vo. 6«. M. 

WATT^ (JAxn) Life. With SelecUona from hia Private and 
Patille O ar w epoa i en a e. B7 Jamh P* MoiannaD, MJL Aeond 
AKHta. Portiait. Bro. idt. 

I Origin and Progress of bis Mechanical lafWrtiOMi 

Bj J. P. MvuuutAn. PiataM. 3 VoU. 8ro. 
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WXLLHTGTON'S (Thb Duke of) Despatches during his yarionff 
CtmpftigM. Compiled Ham OffleUl and otlier AathentiA Dowimwnti* By 
Col, Qw ww op, C3. *8 Tots. 9ro. tl«. mmIl 

————— Supplementary Despatches, and other Papers. 
SdlttdbfUiSotf. yola.I.tftIX. 8vo. Mf.«adu 

— • SalMftioiii from Ui DaiptkiMi aad Ctotnl 
Oftaa. 9f Goi^nLOoBWOOii. 8v«. 18*. 

SpeediMinFiiliimeiit SYoli. 9to. 42«. <^ 

WILKINSON'S (Sib J. O.) Popular Account of the PriTate life. 

Manners, and Ctistoina of tlu? Ancii nt Egyptians. Nfu> Edition. 
BaviMd and Coudeniiect. With 600 Woodcuts. UVola. PostSvo. Us, 

Dalmatia and Montenegro ; "with a Jotimey to 

Mostar in HertsegoTina, and Remarks on the Slavonic Nations. FlalM 
aadWoadeiilk SYolt. 8f». dSt. 

■ Handbook for Egypt. — Thebea, the Nile, Alex* 

andria, Cairo, the Pyramida, Mount Sinai, Ac Map. PostSro. ISf. 

— — — — On Colour, and on the Necessity for a General 
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